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Jti/rof/ucfion 

This  Program  Book  is  strictly  a 
Holyoke  product.  The  cover  design, 
the  cover  itself,  the  cuts,  the  pictures 
from  which  cuts  were  made,  the 
printing,  binding,  the  paper,  and  all 
that  contributes  to  its  workmanship, 
belong  exclusively  to  local  industry, 
labor  and  materials. 

The  history  is,  of  necessity,  lim- 
ited by  the  time  element,  and  allotted 
space,  restricted  to  certain  phases  of 
our  beginnings  and  growth 

You  will  find  among  our  adver- 
tisers the  general  historical  theme  of  the  book  emphasizes,  both 
in  wording  and  illustrations,  the  Anniversary  and  Old  Home  Coming 
Program.  All  this  makes  interesting  reading,  and  gives  a  true  picture 
of  our  mercantile  and  industrial  institutions.  A  stronger  apprecia- 
tion of  our  resources,  and  our  manpower  should  come  to  those  who 
read  every  page  in  this  book. 

To  the  many  who  have  contributed  of  their  time,  labor,  and 
funds,  I  personally  desire  to  give  my  many  thanks.  The  public  owes 
them  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

Whether  you  were  born  in  Holyoke,  or  are  an  adopted  citizen, 
matters  little.  Holyokers  possess  an  indefinable  quality  of  open 
heartedness,  frankness,  and  friendliness,  that  sets  them  apart  from 
peoples  of  any  other  city.  There  is,  at  the  same  time,  differences  of 
opinion,  and  a  strong  spirit  of  allegiance  to  causes,  and  to  men,  but 
with  all  of  this,  we  are  a  peculiarly  united  people.  Man}-  times 
the  fires  of  political  and  economic  controversy  burn  brightly,  pro- 
ducing a  torrid  temperature,  but  this  is  mostly  surface  heat.  Under- 
neath this,  are  the  stead)'  and  true  heart  beats  of  a  loyal,  earnest,  and 
God-fearing  people. 

As  a  city,  we  have  existed  for  three-quarters  of  a  century,  and 
studying  the  future  in  terms  of  the  past,  it  is  easy,  and  good,  to 
prophecy  that  Holyoke  will  go  on  for  many  generations  to  come,  and 
with  every  year,  become  a  stronger  and  better  place  in  which  to  live. 

Howard  Conant 
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I  loi.YOKE,  Massachusetts 


I 


Ever  the  curve  of  the  noble  river,  riding 

In  majesty  down  to  the  sea,  with  the  darkling  gleam 

Of  the  tree-edged  stream,  and  the  flooding  color  gliding, 

Mirror  for  golden  sky;  and  ever  the  dream 

That  lies  in  the  splendor  of  wind-swept  hills,  ringed  deep, 

Massive  and  couchant  shapes,  with  the  glory  of  God 

On  their  heights.   Such  has  it  always  been.   With  exultant 

Roar  the  great  falls  leap, 

As  they  leaped  to  the  Indian's  canoe;  and  the  mountains  broad 
Ageless,  inscrutable,  stand,  as  ever,  triumphant. 


This  our  heritage  proud,  beauty  most  rare, 
Beauty  beyond  compare,  vibrant  with  surging 
Of  love  that  long  since  quickened  to  visions  fair, 
Richest  imaginings  from  the  minds  of  heroes  emerging; 
Actualities  now,  our  treasures  for  long,  the  sun-lit 
Canals,  the  soaring  grace  of  our  granite  tower, 
The  long,  straight  streets  with  vistas  beyond,  the  housing 
For  sumptuous  silks,  the  spirit 

Motivating  the  machine,  paper  for  precious  dower 

Of  thought,  and  the  mighty  dam.    But  richer  the  browsing 


Into  breathless  delights,  birds  and  the  ringing 

Of  bells,  the  moon  o'er  the  Castle,  and  gardens  slumbrous 

In  heat,  the  resonant  music  of  organ,  and  singing 

And  dancing  of  children.    With  a  past  such  as  this,  lustrous 

And  gemmed,  like  the  great  planes  that  soar  from  the  Field,  may  flight 

Wing  us  on  to  future  achievement,  building  the  mystery 

Of  youth  to  the  stars,  for  the  race  to  swing  upwards,  higher, 

Into  the  dazzling  light. 

"Honor  Holyoke,  her  heritage,  her  heroes,  her  history." 
From  the  glorious  torch,  Heaven-lit,  comes  undying  fire. 


II 


III 


By  Anna  Marie  Laporti 
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Elected  to  (i 
1935, 


HONORABLE  HENRY  J.  TOEPFERT 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Holyoke 

I  an  unexpired  term  in  1932.  Elected  to  full  terms:  19:i:>, 
L940,  1.941.  .1942.  194:5,  1944,  1945,  1946,  1947,  1948,  1949. 
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A  MESSAGE  FROM  MAYOR  TOEPFERT 

Holyoke  is  indeed  happy  in  celebrating  Old  Home  Week  in 
conjunction  with  the  Seventy-fifth  Anniversary  of  her  incorporation 
as  a  city.  And  there  are  men  and  women  in  our  city  today,  who  recall 
the  date  of  Holyoke's  incorporation  as  a  city, — 1873. 

I  am  sure  there  is  nothing  finer  in  life  nothing  that  we  look 
forward  to  more — than  Going  Home.  There  is  a  sweetness  in  this 
anticipation  that  just  sets  one  aglow. 

The  citizens  of  Holyoke  have  been  looking  forward  to  the  return 
of  those  whose  business  interests  have  taken  them  to  other  cities  and 
towns.  Yet  I  know  that  they  will  make  this  return  visit,  one  to  be 
long  remembered. 

Never  has  a  call  come  to  the  city  of  Holyoke  for  the  good  of  her 
citizens  or  for  the  defense  of  our  country  that  has  not  received  mag- 
nificent response.  And  I  think  our  slogan, —  "Honor  Holyoke, 
Her  Heroes,  Her  Heritage,  Her  History,"  is  splendid,  because  we  are 
proud  of  each  and  every  one  of  the  honors. 

We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  entertaining  many  organizations  at 
their  conventions  held  in  Holyoke.  And  we  have  learned  that  they 
felt  they  had  been  splendidly  taken  care  of.  In  fact,  they  look  for- 
ward to  a  later  return.  Our  parting  words  to  these  groups,  as  we 
wished  them  Godspeed,  were: —  That  it  was  not  to  hasten  their  de- 
parture but  rather  to  speed  their  return. 

We  are  proud  of  the  marked  advancement  that  Holyoke  has  made 
during  her  seventy-five  years  as  a  city,  which  we  will  gladly  share  with 
the  new  citizens  to  come,  keeping  progress  with  the  change  in  times, 
that  we  may  safely  look  forward  to  a  greater  city,  built  on  the  solid 
foundation  that  is  ours.  This  will  be  the  goal  of  all  the  people  of 
Holyoke,  working  together  to  achieve  the  fine  destination  that  should 
and  will  be  ours. 

When  consideration  was  being  given  for  the  construction  of  the 
City  Hall,  there  were  two  groups — one  having  in  mind  building  it  on 
Depot  Square  where  the  old  Boston  &  Maine  Depot  stood.  The  other 
group  favored  building  it  on  its  present  site. 

On  the  pros  and  cons  of  its  consideration,  one  group  said :  "You 
are  building  it  in  the  woods.  There  is  nothing  there  but  one  ten- 
footer."  The  other  group  said:  "Yes!  But  some  day  that  is  going  to 
be  the  center  of  the  City  of  Holyoke."  And  we  all  know  how  near 
that  is  to  being  almost  definitely  true.  The  City  Hall  was  completed 
in  1876. 

This  project  was  well  thought  out.  This  is  a  project  where  our 
forefathers  had  the  best  interests  of  the  city  in  mind ;  gave  delibera- 
tion, too.    And  I  am  sure  that  we  all  feel  they  chose  wisely. 

In  the  days  to  come  let  us,  too,  give  calm  deliberation  to  the 
projects  that  are  Holyoke's  needs.  I  feel  certain  that,  in  these  chang- 
ing times,  our  people  are  united  and  willing  to  give  their  very  best  to 
make  the  future  of  Holyoke  secure. 

Henry  J.  Toepfert 
Mayor,  City  of  Holyoke 
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WYATT  HARPER 
Historian 


History  reveals  the  past  to  the  present,  and  is  a  guide,  and  in- 
spiration, to  future  generations. 

This  has  been  the  aim  of  our  historian,  Wyatt  Harper,  beloved 
teacher  and  friend  of  Holyoke  youth  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

I  am  certain  the  reading  of  Holyoke's  history  will  recall  many 
pleasant  and  interesting  events  to  our  older  generation,  and  emotions 
ol  pride,  and  gratitude,  to  those  who  now  enjoy  the  blessings  of  the 
labor,  and  foresight,  of  the  builders,  and  makers  of  our  city. 

May  the  reading  of  this  history  increase  in  all  of  us  the  true 
spirit  of  civic  righteousness,  cooperation,  and  good  will  so  that  it  may 
be  said  of  each  one,  "He  is  a  line  citizen  of  no  mean  city." 

Howard  C'onant 
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QUINNI-TUKQ-UT 

The  region  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  was  firsl 
inhabited  by  Englishmen  in  1633  by  virtue  of  a 
post  established  at  Windsor  by  traders  from  the 
Plymouth  Plantation.  Very  shortly  it  became 
subject  to  rival  claims  on  (lie  part  of  New  Neth- 
erlands, the  .Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  and 
Plymouth.  When  the  Dutch  built  a  tort  at  Hart- 
ford. John  Winthrop  countered  by  erecting  an 
English  stronghold  at  Saybrook  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river. 

The  Massachusetts  Bay  men  explored  the  over- 
land route  to  the  "Great  River,"  and  their 
favorable  reports  encouraged  inhabitants  of 
Dorchester.  Watertown,  and  Newton  to  come  to 
a  region  where  greater  religious  and  political 
freedom  as  well  as  material  betterment  might  be 
had.  In  1635-1636  settlements  were  made  at 
Windsor,  Wethersfield.  and  Hartford. 

At  about  the  same  time  William  Pynchon  and 
others  of  Roxbury,  acting  from  similar  motives, 
took  the  westward  course ;  but  instead  of  contin- 
uing down  the  river  as  the  others  had  done, 
stopped  at  its  banks  and  made  a  settlement  at 
Agawam,  where  was  constructed  a  warehouse 
and  wharf  for  purposes  of  trade  with  the  In- 
dians. Out  of  this  trading  post  at  Agawam  grew 
the  Springfield  settlement;  and  out  of  Spring- 
field evolved  West  Springfield  whose  third  Par- 
ish, called  North  Parish,  or  "Ireland  Parish." 
became  Holyoke. 

For  a  time  the  Connecticut  River  settlements 
banded  together  as  more  or  less  of  a  political 
entity.  Hartford  was  the  center.  It  was  from 
this  group  of  settlers  on  the  Quinni-tukq-ut  that 
America  received  "the  first  written  constitution 
known  to  history  that  created  a  government," 
and  also  that  great  basic  precept  of  American 
democratic  philosophy,  "the  foundation  of  au- 
thority of  government  is  laid  firstly  in  the  free 
consent  of  the  people";  expressed  by  Thomas 
Hooker  at  Hartford. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  trade  with  the  Indians 
the  location  of  the  Agawam  settlement  was  a 
happy  one.  At  the  confluence  of  two  rivers  and 
a  junction  of  Indian  trails,  it  commanded  not 
only  the  wide  network  of  tributaries  of  the  ten- 
uous Connecticut,  but  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
Westfield  as  well  ■  and  the  far  ranging  moun- 
tains beyond.  Along  the  waters  of  the  Chicopee 
River  to  the  east  another  prolific  source  of  trade 
was  to  develop.  Truly  here  was  the  key  to  a 
magnificent  hinterland. 

The  fur  trade  prospered.    For  a  time  it  was 


the  chief  business  just  as  tanning  was  the  chief 
occupation.  Pynchon,  who  paid  the  Bay  Colonj 
£20  for  his  monopoly  of  the  trade  at  Springfield 
and  Northampton,  purchased  during  the  years 
1652-1657  almost  ten  thousand  beaver  as  well  as 
sundry  otter,  muskrat,  moose,  and  mink  skins 
to  the  value  of  $27,000.  Good  beaver  pelt  was 
worth  ten  shillings  to  the  pound;  but  the  price 
was  ratable  in  the  current  value  of  wheat  per 
bushel  not  in  Sterling. 

Agriculture  became  the  means  of  livelihood 
for  the  majority  of  settlers  in  the  valley.  Cut 
off  from  Boston  Bay  by  an  hundred  miles  of 
hills  and  forest,  to  be  traversed  only  at  some 
peril  along  the  old  "Bay  Path,"  they  immediate- 
ly embarked  upon  subsistence  endeavor. 

They  had  come  to  a  bountiful  land.  Soon  the 
dee]),  rich,  alluvial  soil  of  the  valley  began  to 
yield  adequate  crops  of  corn,  rye,  barley,  wheat, 
and  grasses.  Lush  meadow  lands  came  under 
the  control  of  the  white  man.  Cattle  and  horses, 
sheep  and  hogs  were  driven  in  to  play  their  part 
in  an  agrarian  economy.  The  virgin  timber  of 
the  not  too  distant  foothills  resounded  to  the 
woodsman's  ax,  and  lumber  began  to  float  down 
river  as  a  commodity  in  trade  for  the  outside 
world. 

The  best  agricultural  land  of  New  England 
was  to  be  found  in  the  Connecticut  Valley;  and 
the  best  farm  land  of  the  settlement  was  to  be 
had  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  In  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  grant  was  a  magnificent  rapids 
in  the  river  where  fish  were  to  be  caught  in 
great  plenty  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 

Earlv  Indian  Life 

Often  in  summertime  bands  of  Indians  came 
down  from  the  higher  hills  on  both  sides  of  the 
valley  to  fish  in  the  river.  They  pitched  their 
temporary  camps  near  the  rapids  and  occupied 
the  region  with  all  their  straggling,  ill-kept 
retinue.  The  Quinni-tukq-ut  or  long  river  was 
more  or  less  a  dividing  line  between  the  family 
of  tribes  of  the  coastal  Indians  or  Algonquins 
to  the  east  and  the  Iroquois  or  Mohawks  to  the 
west.  It  is  certain  that  tribes  of  both  nations 
came  to  the  river;  but  it  was  seldom  that  they 
crossed  except  in  time  of  war  and  for  purposes 
of  invasion. 

The  river  was  also  a  main  artery  of  travel 
from  the  sea  shore  up  to  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
it  was  known  that  the  Mohawks  came  annually 
down  the  Deerfield  and  tin1  great  river  to  gather 
tribute   from   the   Agawams   who   lived  near 
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Springfield,  the  Nonotucks  who  lived  near 
Northampton,  and  perhaps  the  Woronocos  who 
lived  near  Westfield. 

Some  of  the  longer-headed  Indians  were  pro- 
vident enough  to  plant  small  patches  of  maize 
in  desirable  spots  along  the  rich  bottom  land. 
Lawfully  they  gave  up  this  right  by  virtue  of 
the  first  Indian  deed  to  the  settlement  dated 
July  15  1636,  conveying  all  their  valley  land  to 
Pynchon,  Smith,  and  Burr.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, they  returned  to  their  ancient  domicile  and 
little  question  was  raised.  Even  after  the  white 
man  had  taken  over  fully,  an  occasional  brave 
resented  the  conversion  of  the  land  of  his  fore- 
fathers. 

Of  recent  years  much  light  has  been  thrown 
upon  early  Indian  habitation  of  the  region  thai 
is  now  Holyoke,  by  the  joint  investigations  of 
the  late  William  J.  Howes,  William  S.  Fowler, 
and  Edward  Danaczko.  All  are  enthusiastic 
members  of  the  Massachusetts  Archaeological 
Society. 

A  few  years  ago,  while  searching  for  traces 
of  old  Indian  camp  sites,  Edward  Danaczko 
found  evidence  of  habitation  on  the  shore  of  the 
river  near  Bachelor  Brook.  Not  satisfied  with 
this  he  went  further  and  explored  the  bed  of 
the  river  out  a  hundred  feet  from  shore.  After 
days  of  work  with  shovel  and  sieve  he  located 
several  gravel  bars,  each  of  which  yielded  relics 
of  Indian  life,  continuing  this  work  until  he 
had  collected  a  great  many  specimens. 

Several  other  members  of  the  Archaeological 
Society  joined  the  search  and  putting  all  the 
evidence  obtained  together  substantiated  a  be- 
lief that  at  least  one  of  these  eamns  had  been 
occupied  in  verv  earlv  prehistoric  days,  prob- 
ably before  overland  travel  had  permitted  trade 
between  these  people  and  distant  tribes.  This 
site  was  the  first  such  of  its  kind  to  be  discovered 
in  the  Connecticut  Vallev.  Mr.  Fowler  in  de- 
soribiner  the  findings  for  the  Massachusetts 
Archaeological  Society  declared  that  a  more  or 
less  permanent  camp  was  maintained  here,  prob- 
ablv  for  a  Ions-  period  of  years. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  John  Gord  m,  a 
collector  did  some  sifting  on  this  same  inner 
bar  below  Bachelor  Brook.  He  washed  out  eight 
well  made  arrow  points  from  a  rather  small  area. 
He  stated:  "Nearly  all  relics  T  find  on  this  bar 
are  quartz.  T  sent  a  quantity  of  unfinished  im- 
plements and  Quartz  chippings  from  here  to  thf 
Smithsonian  Institute  and  thev  pronounced  this 
gravel  bar  the  site  of  a  prehistoric  workshop." 

There  is  certain  presumptive  evidence  that 
other  such  camp  sites  existed  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  river,  not  too  far  up  or  down  from  the 
great  rapids ;  possibly  at  the  dingle  at  what  is 


now  the  end  of  Dartmouth  Street.  Many  In- 
dian graves  were  opened  on  Depot  Hill  in  1870, 
just  north  of  what  is  now  DeRoy  Park.  One 
grave  was  found  in  the  area  of  the  park  itself 
and  several  more  have  been  unearthed  at 
Springdale. 

The  significant  truth  about  Indian  life  in  the 
Holyoke  area  in  the  early  days  of  the  Springfield 
settlement  is  that  the  Indians  overran  the  whole 
region  at  will  and  constituted  such  a  menace  as 
to  preclude  the  development  of  individual  farm- 
steads in  outlying  districts.  In  this  respect  they 
delayed  settlement  of  the  Chicopee  plain  and  the 
"Field"  where  Holyoke  later  was  to  grow  for 
the  best  part  of  a  century. 

This  reluctance  of  the  settlers  to  build  their 
homes  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  lest  they 
be  caught  outside  the  lines  in  another  great 
Indian  uprising  or  murdered  in  some  sporadic 
raid  was  well  founded.    The  danger  was  real. 

When  in  September,  1637,  Ludlow  Pynchon, 
and  others  journeyed  overland  to  Boston  Bay, 
carrying  a  piece  of  the  skin  and  a  lock  of  the 
hair  of  the  dead  sachem  Sassacus,  "a  rare  sight 
and  a  sure  demonstration  of  the  death  of  their 
mortal  enemy,"  the  Pequot  War  was  at  an  end. 
Captain  Mason  had  recently  administered  a 
crushing  defeat  and  a  cruel  massacre  upon  the 
Pequots  in  their  own  Mystic  River  stronghold. 
A  great  day  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving  was 
held  in  three  colonies.  For  a  time  Indian 
troubles  were  banished  from  the  Connecticut  ; 
but  not  for  long. 

Eijzttr  Holyoke 

Among  the  vigorous  younger  members  of  the 
settlement  and  a  leader  in  Indian  warfare  was 
Blizur  Holyoke,  son  of  one  Edward  Holyoke  of 
Rumney  Marsh  or  Chelsea.  The  original  home 
of  the  Holyoke  family  had  been  in  Tamworth. 
Warwickshire,  England.  Elizur  decided  to  cast 
his  lot  with  the  Connecticut  river  settlement  and 
about  the  year  1640  married  William  Pynchon 's 
daughter,  Mary.  In  time  he  came  to  be  a  large 
landholder  by  virtue  of  estates  purchased  from 
the  town  or  acquired  by  grant  for  public  service. 

The  services  of  Elizur  Holyoke  to  Springfield 
were  many  and  varied.  While  still  a  youth  he 
often  served  as  juryman  or  even  as  foreman  of 
the  jury.  When  the  land  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river  was  laid  out  in  1642,  he  was  a  leader 
in  the  work.  For  many  years  he  served  in  the 
important  post  as  constable.  Finally  he  became 
a  member  of  the  commission  of  magistrates,  and 
after  Hampshire  County  was  organized  in  1662 
an  associate  county  judge  and  recorder  of  the 
court.  Springfield's  first  representative  to  the 
General  Court,  he,  with  Pynchon  and  Chapin. 
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was  appointed  by  that  body  to  lay  out  a  new 
plantation  at  Nonotuck.  Nonotuck  in  time  be- 
came Northampton. 

It  was  probably  in  the  course  of  this  survey 
of  Nonotuck  that  Mount  Tom  and  Mount  IIol- 
yoke  were  given  their  names.  Mount  Tom  was 
first  Mount  Thomas  after  Rowland  Thomas,  a 
chopper.  Mount  Holyoke  was  named  for  Elizur 
Holyoke. 

The  story  goes  that,  as  the  group  of  planters 
went,  northward  to  explore  the  country,  one 
party  headed  by  Holyoke  went  up  on  the  east, 
side  of  the  river  and  another,  headed  by  Thom- 
as went  up  on  the  west.  The  parties  arriving 
abreast  at  the  narrow  place  in  the  river  below 
Hoekanum,  Elizur  Holyoke  and  Thomas  held 
conversation  with  one  another  across  the  river. 
Each  then  and  there  gave  his  own  name  to  the 
mountain  at  whose  feet  he  stood. 

As  a  military  man  Holyoke  served  his  towns- 
men as  lieutenant  and  finally  as  captain  of 
militia.  He  died  February  5,  1676,  while  com- 
manding troops  fighting  the  Indians  in  King 
Philip's  war. 

Perilous  Days 

In  July  of  1675,  Philip  of  Poconoket  and  his 
Wampanoag  warriors  were  defeated  in  the 
"Swamp  Fight"  at  Tiverton,  "Rhode  Island. 
From  that  time  on  the  theatre  of  King  Philip's 
War  moved  westward.  Danger  came  to  the  val- 
ley again. 

The  Indians  of  this  conflict  were  a  formidable 
enemy.  Their  weapons  were  no  longer  the  tom- 
ahawk, the  arrow,  and  the  scalping  knife.  Now 
they  had  the  white  man's  weapons;  firearms, 
powder,  and  ball.  Still  they  fought  with  stealth, 
surprise,  and  ambush.  Under  the  guidance  of 
the  sagacious  Philip  they  had  organization  and 
a  plan. 

Trasredy  came  to  the  river  settlements.  North- 
field,  Deerfield,  and  Hadley  were  attacked.  Set- 
tlers were  cut  down  in  their  houses  and  meadows, 
their  cattle  slaughtered,  their  grain  for  the 
winter  burned.  Each  day  of  early  September 
brought  tidings  more  ominous.  The  force  of 
Captain  Beers  was  ambushed  south  of  Northfield 
and  more  than  half  of  his  soldiers  slain.  Three 
survivors  were  burned  at  the  stake.  Northamp- 
ton and  Hatfield  were  in  peril.  Finally  came 
"the  saddest  dav  that  ever  befel  New  England," 
the  massacre  of  a  hundred  picked  soldiers  and  a 
score  of  ox  cart  drivers  at  the  site  of  Bloody 
Brook,  several  miles  south  of  Deerfield. 

Bands  of  pillaging  Indians  began  to  work 
their  way  southward.  In  Northampton  houses 
and  barns  were  burned.   Later  a  group  of  farm- 


ers gathering  crops  on  the  Northampton  mead- 
ows south  of  the  town  were  fired  upon  and  three 
of  their  number  killed.  Men  returning  from 
Wcstfield  were  ambushed  in  the  northern  pari 
of  West  Springfield  and  half  their  number 
killed.  Finally  at  Northampton  the  Indians 
broke  through  the  palisades  and  infiltrated  into 
the  town.  Only  the  presence  of  the  troops  of 
Major  Treat  and  Captain  Turner  saved  the  in- 
habitants from  massacre. 

In  the  meantime  Springfield  was  burned.  The 
Agawam  Indians,  who  had  long  been  the 
staunchest  friends  of  the  white  man,  succumbed 
to  the  persuasion  of  Philip  and  let  some  three 
hundred  of  Philip's  warriors  into  their  Long 
Hill  fort.  The  inhabitants,  warned  by  a  friend- 
ly redskin,  managed  to  get  to  the  cover  of 
fortified  houses  from  which  they  could  see  their 
unguarded  houses  and  barns  set  afire.  The  river 
settlers  were  learning  a  terrifying  lesson ;  one 
which  it  would  take  them  almost  a  century  to 
forget,  one  which  delayed  settlement  in  the 
Holyoke  region. 

Philip  was  finally  brought  to  bay  through  his 
own  duplicity.  In  order  to  embroil  the  Mohawks 
in  his  crusade,  he  caused  a  number  of  their 
braves  to  be  killed  and  accused  the  English  of 
their  murder.  The  plan  miscarried.  One  of  the 
victims  supposed  to  be  dead  revived  and  got 
back  to  his  people.  Thereafter  all  the  pent-up 
enmity  of  the  Mohawks  concentered  upon  Philip 
alone.    Even  his  own  braves  began  to  desert. 

Report  has  it  that  it  was  at  this  time  that  the 
Indians  of  the  falls  vicinitv  left  this  region  for 
all  time.  "On  Friday,  August  11,  1676,  the  last 
remnant  of  the  Hadley  Indians,  numbering  fifty 
or  sixty  warriors  and  a  hundred  women,  besides 
children,  crossed  the  Connecticut  River  on  rafts 
at  the  foot  of  the  great  falls  in  Hadley."  (Prob- 
ably a  little  above  the  present  Holyoke  dam.) 
"They  fled  by  the  ponds  to  the  southwest  and, 
circling  Westfield.  pushed  on  toward  the  ford  of 
the  Plousatonic  River." 

From  that  day  the  "Norwottucks"  or  Nono- 
tucks  were  seen  no  more  as  permanent  dwellers 
in  the  valley  where  their  forbears  had  lived  for 
centuries.  The  Ao-awams  lingered  on  but  with 
the  defeat  of  Philip  became  subservient.  The 
day  of  peril  from  the  savage  was  over. 


IRELAND  PARISH 

The  members  of  the  colony  wanted  land.  They 
had  come  across  the  ocean  to  find  it.  Now  they 
demanded  that  the  common  holdings  be  divided. 
As  early  as  1653,  the  proprietors  made  an  allot- 
ment of  these  lands,  some  on  the  west  side  of 
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the  river.  Prom  time  to  time  thereafter  other 
divisions  were  made.  House  lots  were  granted 
also  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  several  in  the 
northern  part  wherein  Holyoke  is  situated.  As 
early  as  1684,  one  John  Riley  purchased  sixteen 
acres  of  land  just  north  of  what  is  now  the 
southern  Holyoke  boundary  line.  The  lot  was 
defined  on  the  south  by  a  brook,  ever  since  called 
Riley's  Brook. 

Finally  in  1707,  a  full  partition  of  west  side 
land  was  made  when  all  available  unsold  lands 
were  divided  into  ten-acre  plots  and  apportioned 
by  lot  to  the  male  inhabitants  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age.  There  were  seventy-three  such 
persons.  Prominent  among  the  family  names 
mentioned  in  this  apportionment  were  those  of 
the  Baggs,  the  Barkers,  the  Days,  the  Millers, 
the  Bodurthas,  the  Balls,  the  Tailers  and  the 
Elys. 

Tn  1862,  Hampshire  County  was  organized, 
embracing  the  present  counties  of  Berkshire. 
Franklin.  Hampden,  and  Hampshire.  One  of 
the  first  achievements  of  this  new  county  organ- 
ization was  the  improvement  of  the  ox-cart  trail 
that  led  from  Northampton  down  to  the  settle- 
ments on  the  river  below. 

John  Riley 

Two  generations  passed  since  the  King  Philip 
War  and  now  the  people  were  becoming  less 
fearful  of  Indian  dangers.  Occasionally  a 
settler  more  courageous  than  the  others  would 


establish  his  home  in  one  of  the  more  remote 
spots.  About  1730.  Riley  was  living  on  the  land 
which  he  had  purchased  in  1684. 

A  John  Riley  and  his  wife,  Grace  O'Dea, 
came  to  this  country  from  Ireland  about  the 
year  1634.  They  settled  at  Hartford,  Connec- 
ticut, where  their  first  two  children  were  born. 
John  in  1648  and  Joseph  in  1649,  after  which 
they  moved  to  West  Springfield,  where  Jon- 
athan was  born  in  1651,  and  other  children 
later.  With  Riley  came  a  nephew  John,  who 
married  Mrs.  Riley's  younger  sister,  Margarel 
O'Dea.  They  had  two  daughters,  Margaret  and 
Mary. 

It  was  probably  the  son  born  in  1646,  after 
whom  the  Riley  Brook  area  was  named.  He 
would  have  been  thirty-eight  years  old  at  the 
time  of  the  purchase  of  the  sixteen  acres  of 
land.    His  daughter  married  an  Ely. 

As  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  century  a 
family  by  the  name  of  Gleason  had  taken  -i 
grant  of  land  located  on  what  became  Tannery 
Brook  in  the  valley  a  little  to  the  west  of  whal 
is  now  Homestead  Avenue.  These  people  were 
in  an  exposed  position.  Finding  themselves 
scouted  by  Indians  they  were  forced  to  hide  in 
a  cave  on  the  hillside.  A  little  girl  of  the  family 
took  sick  and  died.  She  was  buried  at  night, 
in  a  meadow  in  front  of  the  Thomas  Humeston 
house. 

In  the  spring  of  1704,  the  Indians  were  again 
on  the  warpath,  this  time  at  the  instigation  of 
the  French.   Tn  May  of  that  year,  led  bv  French 
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THE  MORGAN  HOMESTEAD 


officers,  they  raided  Mount  Tom  Junction  settle- 
ments, killing  nineteen  persons  and  carrying 
three  away  to  Canada.  Deerfield  was  sacked  at 
this  time.  The  valley  was  infested  by  scalping 
parties  and  settlers  were  obliged  to  maintain 
scouting  parties  to  protect  themselves. 

A  Benjamin  Wright  lived  in  what  is  now  the 
Smiths  Ferry  district  of  Holyoke  but  what  was 
then  Northampton.  As  early  as  1704  his  house 
was  attacked  by  Indians.  They  were  driven  off 
with  the  loss  of  one  warrior  only  to  return  and 
set  fire  to  the  house.  A  boy  named  Stebbins 
gathered  a  featherbed  about  him  to  protect  him- 
self from  arrows  and  got  water  with  which  he 
put  out  the  fire. 

What  later  became  the  old  Fairfield  home- 
stead on  Northampton  street  was  in  early  days 
the  home  of  Lucas  Morgan.  One  night.  Mr. 
Morgan  was  awakened  by  the  violent  barking 
of  his  fa ini  dog.  Shortly  the  barking  stopped 
with  a  yelp.  Mr.  Morgan,  suspecting  the  cause 
of  the  sudden  quietness,  took  his  musket  down 
from  the  rack.  Soon  it  appeared  that  an  Indian 
was  trying  to  force  the  back  door.  Guessing  at 
the  location  of  the  marauder  he  fired  through 
the  door.  All  w-as  then  quiet.  The  next  morn- 
ing he  found  the  Indian  lying  on  the  doorstep, 
shot  through  the  head,  and  the  faithful  dog 
dead  in  the  yard. 

Early  reference  is  had  to  wolves  coming  dow  n 
fiom  the  hills  to  prey  on  the  cattle  and  sheep  of 
the   settlers.     Laws   were   in    force  compelling 


members  of  the  settlement,  to  bring  all  livestock 
under  protection  at  night. 

A  Farming  People 

Living  conditions  were  simple  but  suffering 
for  the  necessities  of  life  was  rare.  Game  and 
wild  fowl  abounded  in  the  woods.  Wild  tur- 
keys lived  on  Mount  Tom.  The  rivers  were  full 
of  fish.  Salmon  was  plentiful  and  shad  to  be 
given  away.  Every  householder  was  required 
to  keep  at  least  three  sheep.  Flax  grew  in  the 
fields.  Potatoes  yielded  in  great  multiple  in 
the  valley  soil.  Every  family  had  its  pork  bar- 
rel, fresh  pork  in  winter  time  and  salt  pork  in 
the  summer.  Also  every  family  had  its  buried 
cache  of  root  vegetables  from  the  late  fall  until 
early  summer. 

Riley,  the  original  settler,  was  of  Irish  ex- 
traction. His  was  the  glorious  distinction  of 
being  the  first  permanent  settler  in  the  region 
that  was  to  become  Holyoke.  Possibly  because 
of  his  Irish  lineage,  possibly  by  virtue  of  other 
families  of  Irish  descent  later  settled  in  the 
locality,  Third  Parish  came  to  be  known  as 
"Ireland  Parish." 

Six  families  were  living  in  Ireland  Parish  in 
1729.  They  "forted  together"  at  night  out  of 
fear  of  the  Indians.  In  1745,  Benjamin  Ball 
purchased  a  great  tract  of  land  at  what  is  now 
the  cornel-  of  Northampton  and  Cherry  streets 
and  began  to  develop  a  farm.     Captain  John 
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Miller  also  settled  on  the  "County  Road"  as 
Northampton  street  was  called  in  1749.  His 
land  covered  most  of  what  is  now  the  city.  Cap- 
tain Miller  had  taken  part  in  the  capture  of 
Louisburg. 

After  Captain  Miller's  services  in  the  army 
were  ended  he  married  and  built  a  new  house 
lor  himself.  This  property  remained  in  the 
Miller  family  for  more  than  a  century  and  up 
until  1884,  when  it  was  torn  down,  constituted 
one  of  the  landmarks  of  the  town.  During  the 
Revolutionary  War  and  for  many  years  there- 
after it  was  occupied  as  a  tavern,  being  the 
half-way  house  on  the  old  stage  route  between 
Northampton  and  Springfield. 

Colonel  Ely  aslo  maintained  a  tavern  in  the 
early  days  in  the  region  that  is  now  Ingleside. 
Upon  his  farm  the  last  of  the  Indians  in  the 
locality  was  permitted  to  build  a  hut.  Being 
unwilling  to  follow  the  tribe  to  new  hunting- 
grounds,  this  Indian  dwelt  here  for  several  years 
and  died. 

On  the  County  Road  also  stood  the  Brown 
house  which  in  time  was  to  be  an  historic  spot. 
Here  in  the  early  days  lived  Enoch  Ely  who 
fought  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  It  is  report- 
ed in  the  old  stories  that  the  insurgents  engaged 
in  Shays  Rebellion,  on  their  trek  down  the  val- 
ley, attacked  this  house,  seeking  to  capture  the 
occupant  who  was  probably  in  hiding  in  the 
neighboring  wood.  For  many  years  the  doors 
with  their  bullet  holes  bore  mute  evidence  of 
the  incident. 


In  1744  a  public  safety  committee  was  set  up. 
Money  was  voted  to  train  soldiers.  Every  able 
bodied  man  was  required  to  drill  that  he  might 
be  ready  to  defend  the  settlement.  In  the  cap- 
ture of  Louisburg  it  is  certain  that  one  regiment 
of  the  provincial  troops  was  drawn  from  old 
Hampshire  County. 

The  Cause  of  Liberty 

When  the  Revolutionary  War  broke  out  Cap- 
tain -Joseph  Morgan  gathered  together  a  com- 
pany of  recruits  which  became  a  part  of  the  3rd 
Hampshire  Regiment.  In  this  company  was 
Lucas  Morgan,  Joseph  Morgan,  2nd,  and  Eras- 
tus  Morgan.  They  were  from  Ireland  Parish. 
Captain  Enoch  Chapin  commanded  a  West 
Springfield  company.  He  also  was  from  Ireland 
Parish. 

The  day  after  the  battle  at  Concord  Bridge 
two  companies  left  West  Springfield  and 
marched  to  Boston  to  meet  further  hostilities 
from  the  British.  More  than  a  score  of  men 
from  Ireland  Parish  were  included  in  these  com- 
panies, or  the  most  part,  however,  the  revolu- 
tionary contributions  of  this  region  were  to  the 
armies  of  the  north.  Men  from  Ireland  Parish 
took  part  in  practically  every  important  engage- 
ment of  the  war. 

The  graves  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  who  were  buried  within  the 
limits  of  what  is  now  Holyoke  are  as  follows: 

Rock  Valley  Cemetery :  Ichabod  How,  Dan- 
iel Ludington,  Elish  Perkins,  David  Wood. 
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Smiths  Ferry  Cemetery:  Eli  Day,  Asahel 
Parsons,  .lonathon  Parsons,  Lewis  Smith. 

Forestdale  Cemetery:    Erastus  Morgan. 

Elmwood  Cemetery:  Charles  Ball,  Asahel 
Chapin,  Martin  Chapin,  Edward  Day,  Jede- 
diah  Day,  Joel  Day,  Joel  Day,  Jr.,  Joseph  Day, 
Robert  Day,  Benjamin  Ely,  Enoch  Ely,  Joseph 
Ely,  Jube  Ely,  Devi  Fairfield,  Peresh  Hitchcock, 
Ebenezer  Jones,  Abner  Miller,  Jesse  Morgan, 
Joseph  Morgan,  Lucas  Morgan,  Titus  Morgan. 

The  names  of  Edward  Day  and  Robert  Day 
are  entered  on  the  tombstone  of  their  father. 
Joel  Day,  but  they  are  not  buried  there.  Ed- 
ward was  buried  at  Troy,  N.  V.;  Robert  at 
Ticonderoga. 

Early  Days 

In  17f>S,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  peti- 
tion the  town  of  Springfield  for  a  ferry  for  the 
more  convenient  crossing  of  the  great  river  and 
also  to  obtain  a  convenient  road  to  the  ferry  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river.  A  successful  out- 
come was  had  for  this  venture.  For  many  years 
this  was  known  as  the  Jones  Ferry.  The  road 
leading  to  this  old  Ferry  can  still  be  seen  a 
little  north  of  the  meadow  now  owned  by 
Brightside. 

At  this  early  date  the  residents  of  Ireland 
Parish  rode  eight  miles  to  attend  town  meetings 
or  religious  services,  attendance  at  both  of  which 
was  held  to  be  an  imperative  duty.  The  people 
lived  by  farming.  The  "field"  lying  to  the 
northeast  of  the  settlement  was  an  unpromising 
slope  of  sandy  land.  At  variance  with  the  rich- 
er farm  lands  of  the  upper  reach  this  lonesome 
semi-barren  tract  with  two  sandy  roads  strag- 
gling down  through  it  from  the  County  Road 
to  the  falls  in  the  river,  was  unproductive. 

Even  the  County  Road  was  sandy.  Mrs. 
Willis  Van  Wagenen,  a  direct  descendent  of  the 
Day  Family  and  now  eighty  years  old,  reports 
hearing  her  mother  tell  of  how  the  children  of 
the  settlement  on  their  way  to  church  used  to 
take  off  their  shoes  and  carry  them  because  it 
was  more  comfortable  that  way  than  to  walk 
with  their  shoes  full  of  sand.  Perhaps  this  bit 
of  information  might  put  a  different  light  on 
why  Whiting  Street  at  a  later  date  carried  his 
shoes  on  the  way  to  work. 

Better  methods  of  farming  and  ready  though 
distant  markets  for  farm  produce  gradually 
brought  under  cultivation  all  the  lands  lying 
along  the  road  and  much  land  even  back  to  the 
foothills  of  the  mountain  range.  Elisha  Ashley 
and  Deacon  Peresh  Hitchcock  raised  respective- 
ly 1300  and  1400  bushels  of  Rye  in  one  year. 
Rye  was  then  worth  a  dollar  a  bushel. 

Originally  Ireland  had  been  part  of  the  Sec- 


ond or  West  Springfield  Parish.  In  1751,  Chic- 
opee  and  Ireland  were  united  and  designated 
as  the  Fifth  Parish  of  Springfield.  In  1774,  West 
Springfield  was  crealed  as  a  town  of  which  Ire- 
land was  a  pari.  In  1792,  the  petition  of  [re- 
land  to  be  separated  from  Chicopee  and  estab- 
lished ;is  a  parish  by  itself  was  granted  after  t 
contest  of  six  years.  During  the  period  of  union 
with  Chicopee  the  residents  had  been  compelled 

lo  go  to  Chicopee  to  church.  Now  as  a  separate 
Third  Parish  of  West  Springfield  they  musl  set 
up  a  church  of  their  own. 

Under  early  Massachusetts  law  a  parish  was 
an  actual  civil  division  of  state,  with  territorial 
bounds  as  distinctly  marked  and  duties  as  clear- 
ly defined  as  in  the  case  of  a  township.  Every 
citizen  belonged  to  the  parish,  could  vote  in 
parish  meetings,  was  eligible  to  parish  office, 
and  must  pay  all  taxes  imposed  upon  him  by 
the  parish. 

Baptist  Village 

The  Baptists  of  the  parish  would  not  vote  to 
call  a  Congregationalist  minister,  so  the  Con- 
gregationalists let  it.  be  known  that  they  would 
help  support  a  satisfactory  minister  that  the 
Baptists  might  choose.  This  resulted  in  the 
Baptists  securing  as  pastor  a  Mr.  Thomas  Rand 
who  served  faithfully  and  well  for  a  period  of 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  first  Baptist  meeting  house  was  begun  as 
early  as  1792,  near  what  is  now  the  old  Baptist 
cemetery.  It  was  an  ambitious  effort  for  a 
rather  small  group  of  people.  Money  ran  short 
and  its  construction  halted. 

The  first  Congregational  Church  was  organ- 
ized in  1799,  and  arranged  to  hold  services  with 
the  Baptists,  holding  one  alone  every  fourth 
Sunday.  The  first  Baptist  Church  was  organ- 
ized in  1803.  The  two  congregations  wor- 
shipped together  mostly  under  the  leadership 
of  Reverend  Thomas  Rand  until  1834.  The 
Congregationalists  united  with  the  Baptists  in 
moving  the  new  church  a  few  hundred  yards 
north  on  the  road  and  finishing  it. 

The  name  of  Baptist  Village  seems  to  have 
attached  itself  to  the  neighborhood  that  is  now 
Elmwood  at  an  early  date.  In  1740,  three  resi- 
dents of  the  locality,  Colonel  Benjamin  Ely, 
Captain  Joseph  Ely,  and  Asahel  Chapin,  trav- 
elled as  far  as  Feeding  Hills  to  attend  a  Baptist 
Church.  As  the  years  went  by  the  Baptist  in- 
fluence grew  stronger.  By  1799,  the  Baptist* 
though  not  numerous  enough  to  outvote  the 
Congregationalists  of  the  parish,  yet  held  the 
balance  of  power  as  between  them  and  the  non- 
church  group.  The  erection  of  the  Baptist 
Church   in   the   neighborhood   re-enforced  the 
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Baptist  complexion.  The  Elmwood  of  that  day 
was  Baptist  Village  ...  of  Ireland  Parish. 

As  to  the  families  who  lived  in  this  Elmwood 
of  two  hundred  years  ag-o  the  records  give  us  a 
glimpse  here  and  there.  The  petitioners  from 
Ireland  for  the  union  with  Chicopee  in  1850, 
were  Ebenezer  Jones,  John  Miller,  Benjamin 
Jones,  John  Day,  2nd,  Timy  Miller,  Joseph  Ely, 
3rd,  Charles  Ball,  Ebenezer  Taylor,  Joseph  Ely, 
2nd,  Ebenezer  Jones  Jr.,  Gideon  Jones,  John 
Day,  3rd,  Joseph  Day,  Benjamin  Jones,  Jr.,  and 
Abel  Stockwell.  In  1786,  Lieutenant.  John 
Miller,  Lieutenant  Charles  Ball  and  Lucas  Mor- 
gan petitioned  the  General  Court  to  be  incor- 
porated into  a  separate  parish. 

A.  J.  Rand,  in  his  paper  on  early  Holyoke, 
prepared  for  the  Semi-Centennial  celebration  of 
the  city  in  11)23,  tells  of  a  runaway  slave  by  the 
Maine  of  Lot  who  in  the  early  days  lived  near 
(he  present  day  City  Farm.  Lot  did  his  work 
with  a  gun  strapped  on  his  back  ready  to  pro- 
tect himself  in  ease  of  attack. 

Ireland  after  the  thirties  had  its  station  OJ 
the  underground  railway.  Runaway  slaves  wh  > 
came  up  the  river  on  the  way  to  Canada  were 
concealed  in  the  Rand  home  and  were  then 
transported  to  Northampton,  usually  in  the  dead 
of  night.  Among  those  fugitives  who  received 
hospitality  in  the  valley  were  Lewis  and  Milton 
Clark.  Lewis  ('lark  was  an  original  character 
of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe's  "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin." 

Two  negro  settlers  were  among  the  eontrib- 


utive  early  pioneers  of  the  parish.  Their  name 
was  Fuller  and  they  carried  on  a  prosperous 
importing  trade  from  down  the  river. 

Puritanism  Simplified 

Theirs  was  a  simple  philosophy  of  life  and  an 
elementary  manner  of  existence.  The  "Blue 
haws"  of  the  old  Bay  Colony  were  somewhat 
softened  and  ameliorated  in  their  applications 
to  this  remote  community.  Sabbath  observ- 
ance and  church  attendance  was  insisted  upon 
and  faltering  in  the  first  respect  at  least  was 
punishable  by  fine.  Laws  relating  to  the  com- 
mon good  were  strictly  enforced.  Moral  values 
were  inculcated  through  lengthy  sermons  on 
Sunday  and  by  discussions  through  the  week. 
There  was  a  common,  standard  code  of  what 
was  right  and  what  was  wrong  and  a  universal 
acceptance  of  that  code,  at  least  in  principle. 
These  pioneer  settlers  tried  to  live  according  to 
the  wdl  of  God,  as  interpreted  to  them  by  their 
appointed  pastor 

The  intellectual  life  of  the  community  cen- 
tered about  the  church,  and  the  pastor  was  not 
only  the  spiritual  shepherd  of  his  flock  and  a 
godly  man,  but  the  source  of  much  of  the  mental 
stimulation  of  the  group.  The  men  working  in 
their  fields  found  time  to  ponder  upon  the  pro- 
found truths  expressed  firstly  to  sixthly  in  the 
Sunday  sermon.  The  one  book  which  those  who 
could  read  loved  to  read  was  the  Bible. 

If  there  was  vacillation  in  the  establishment  or 
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a  minister  of  fche  gospel  in  the  parish  il  was 
due  rather  to  lack  of  means  and  factional  theol- 
ogy than  in  indifference. 

The  ol<l  "Baptist  Village"  cemetery  on 
Northampton  street,  which  was  Hie  burying 
ground  of  the  Ireland  Parish  settlement  at  that 
early  dale,  indicates  that  common  family  names 
were  those  of  the  Elys,  the  Morgans,  the  Days, 
the  Balls,  the  Chapins,  the  Rogers,  the  Hume- 
stons,  the  Millers,  the  Taylors,  the  Hitchcocks, 
Hie  Ives  and  the  Sextons.  A  Stockwell  was 
buried  there  in  1768. 

This  old  cemetery  whose  old  brownstone  tab- 
lets offer  chilling  bits  of  philosophy  upon  the 
inevitability  of  death  also  gives  us  some  insighl 
into  the  military  contributions  of  several  mem- 
bers of  the  village.  Captain  Elisha  Chapin  was 
killed  by  savages  at  Williamstown  in  Berkshire 
County  during  King  Philip's  War.  Captain 
Joseph  Morgan  was  captured  and  included  in 
the  capitulation  of  Fort  McHenry.  Eunice  Day 
gave  her  husband  Joel  Day  and  her  fiv?  sons, 
Joel,  Jedediah,  Eli,  Edward  and  Robert,  to  the 
cause  of  liberty  during  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. It  was  in  her  honor  that  the  Holyoke 
Chapter  of  the  D.  A.  R.  was  named.. 

Early  Industries 

With  the  turn  of  the  century  the  tempo  of 
life  in  Treland  Parish  began  to  move  faster. 
Industries  of  a  simple  homely  kind  began  to 
grow  up  to  complement  the  farming  activity 
of  the  people.  Tn  1786,  Enoch  Ely  conveyed  to 
Caleb  Humeston  of  New  Haven,  a  tanner,  75 
acres  of  land  located  on  what  was  known  as 
Tannery  Brook.    A  tannery  grew  up  here. 

A  family  living  on  what  is  now  the  Sheehan 
farm  devoted  itself  to  making  wooden-works 
clocks  in  the  winter  time,  taking  orders  for  the 
clocks  in  advance.  Farming  must  have  been 
profitable  for  the  clock  making  was  only  a  part 
time  activity.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Heming- 
way operated  a  combination  shingle  savr  mill 
and  paint  grinding  mill  at  what  is  now  near 
the  corner  of  Westfield  road  and  Homestead 
avenue,  the  house  and  barn  standing  on  land 
now  flooded  by  a  pond.  On  the  Rock  Valley 
side  of  the  mountain  was  a  cider  mill  whose 
power  was  supplied  by  a  large  overshot  water 
wheel  much  higher  than  the  mill  itself. 

In  the  Riley  Brook  section  was  a  mill  where 
paper  was  manufactured  out.  of  straw.  At  an 
earlier  date  this  mill  had  been  a  cement  grind- 
ing establishment  at  which  rock  quarried  from 
ledges  near-by  was  converted.  Later  a  Mi-.  Bar- 
tholomew took  over  this  mill  and  converted  it 


into  a  grist  mill  and  a  saw  mill.  A  former 
Hessian  soldier  who  had  deserted  the  British 
Army  ran  the  mill. 

In  this  vicinity  also  in  the  very  early  days 
had  been  an  old-fashioned  up  and  down  saw- 
mill. White  oak  timbers  of  considerable  height 
were  to  be  found  on  the  plains  of  Rock  Valley. 
Southampton,  and  Westfield.  These  logs  were 
hauled  down  to  the  mill,  sawed  to  straighten, 
lashed  lo  pine  carriers,  and  floated  down  the 
river  to  Hartford  to  be  used  in  the  ship  build- 
ing industry. 

Paper  Making 

A  Mr.  Phinie  made  paper  by  the  old  screen 
method  in  his  home  near  Riley's  l'.rook.  Half 
a  dozen  smithies  grew  up  around  the  village. 
Deacon  Harvey  Chapin  conducted  a  wheel- 
wright business  near  what  was  shortly  to  be- 
come Craft's  Tavern.  Parley  Gilniore  conduct- 
ed a  like  business  near  the  river.  Another 
wagon  shop  and  blacksmith  shop  stood  on  the 
Southampton  road  near  the  old  tavern.  Abner 
Rogers  maintained  a  blacksmith  shop  on  what 
is  now  Homestead  Avenue  near  the  road  leading 
to  the  City  Farm. 

A  number  of  lime  kilns  operated  in  the  Ire- 
land Parish  region  in  the  early  days.  Originally 
these  kilns  were  in  the  Riley  Brook  area,  but 
later  on  were  moved  up  to  the  present  Jarvis 
Avenue  locality.  Probably  the  last  lime  burn- 
ing done  in  this  area  was  in  the  days  of  the 
construction  of  the  New  Haven  and  Northamp- 
ton Canal.  The  lime  produced  was  not  of  high 
quality.  It  did  not  set  as  well  as  thai  later 
made  in  the  Berkshires. 

In  1783,  Titus  and  Erastus  Morgan  buill  a 
sawmill  in  the  "Fields"  about  half  a  mile  above 
the  site  of  the  present  dam.  This  is  believed 
to  be  the  first  instance  of  the  utilization  of  the 
water  power  of  the  great  rapids.  It  was  a  nat- 
ural site  for  a  sawmill,  located  as  it  was  on  a 
river  which  tapped  the  north  country  and  down 
whose  broad  highway  each  spring  could  be 
floated  the  harvest  of  the  logs  chopped  through 
the  long  cold  winter.  Out  of  this  eventually 
came  the  Connecticut  River  Valley  Lumber 
( lompany's  mill. 

On  the  site  of  what  is  now  the  homestead  of 
P.  J.  Kennedy  at  Smiths  Ferry  was  another 
water  mill  established  by  damming  a  brook  and 
installing  an  overhsot  water  wheel.  At  one  time 
here  was  a  grist  mill.  At  another  it  may  have 
been  used  for  sawing  logs.  Probably  it  ran  the 
gamut  of  New  England  industrial  development 
as  so  many  of  these  early  New  England  water 
mills  did. 
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Bog  iron  was  mined  in  very  small  quantities 
along  the  old  Tannery  Brook.  The  story  is  that 
the  settlers  used  the  crude  iron  in  making  their 
farming  implements. 

Large  quantities  of  standstone  were  quarried 
on  the  left  side  of  the  upper  Easthampton  Road 
and  later  on  the  Rock  Valley  side  of  the  moun- 
tain. The  business  seems  to  have  become  less 
and  less  profitable  and  the  coming  of  the  rail- 
road put  an  end  to  it  entirely. 

Distilleries  were  located  in  the  Parish.  Much 
of  the  rye  that  the  farmers  raised  found  its  way 
into  spiritous  liquors.  A  great  value  of  liquor 
could  be  transported  in  a  little  space.  A  com- 
mon practice  during  this  period  for  farming 
"ommunities  in  remote  regions  was  to  convert 
their  crops  into  liquors  and  send  them  out  to 
commerce.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe, 
however,  that  much  of  the  spirits  distilled  in 
the  Ireland  Parish  region  was  consumed  at 
home. 


THE  WHITE  MAN'S  RIVER 

With  only  back  country  roads  connecting  the 
settlement  with  centers  of  population  down 
river  it  was  inevitable  that  river  traffic  become 
important.  From  the  earliest  days  flat  boats  and 
lumber  had  been  floated  down.  As  the  settle- 
ment developed,  its  needs  in  relation  to  the  out- 
side world  increased.  Much  corn,  some  wheat, 
and  a  large  excess  of  rye  in  lush  years  moved 
down  the  river. 

Now  the  potentials  of  the  hinterland  and  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  Connecticut  were  being 
realized.  Settlements  were  developed  in  New 
Hampshire  and  their  main  broad  highway  to  the 
world  was  the  Connecticut.  Ireland  Parish  was 
situated  at  a  strategic  point  in  the  river  where, 
because  of  the  falls,  every  pound  of  the  carry- 
ing trade  up  and  down  river  had  to  be  portaged. 
The  farmers  of  Ireland  managed  to  earn  an 
honest  dollar  now  and  then  by  carting  river 
cargos  around  the  white  water. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  the  residents 
across  the  river  had  the  better  of  this  business. 
They  had  a  good  road  around  the  falls.  Tn  Ire- 
land a  road  constructed  from  the  upper  way 
down  through  the  field  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
rapids  tended  to  equalize  things  somewhat,  but 
in  1792.  "The  Proprietors  of  Locks  and  Canals 
on  the  Connecticut  River"  set  up  to  construct 
a  canal  on  the  Hadley  side  that  would  do  away 
with  all  portage. 

By  means  of  a  long  inclined  plane  and  plenty 
of  water  power  the  shallow  draft  flat  bottomed 
river  boats  were  lifted  from  the  lower  to  the 


upper  level  of  the  river  and  vice  versa  and 
through  a  two  and  a  half  mile  canal  passed  safe- 
ly around  the  falls.  From  that  day  Canal  Vil- 
lage, as  the  settlement  across  the  rivei  was 
called,  held  ascendency  in  the  river  trade.  Ire- 
land, tools  the  leavings. 

Those  old  river  boats  -were  low.  oblong.  Hat- 
bottomed  craft,  with  a  diminutive  cabin  in  the 
rear  and  a  heavy  mast  forward.  When  the  wind 
favored,  a  big  square  sail  was  hoisted.  This 
failing  I  he  boats  were  poled  slowly  along 
through  the  shallow  water. 

Nearly  always  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century  these  boats  could  be  seen 
from  the  hills,  their  white  sails  giving  an  ani- 
mate! I  appearance  to  what  else  must  have  been 
a  lonely  river.  Tn  the  year  1824,  the  "Barnett," 
a  steamboat  75  feet  long  and  14  feet  wide  but 
with  a  draft  of  only  two  feet  came  up  the 
river  from  Hartford,  passed  through  the  South 
Hadley  Canal  and  proceeded  up  as  far  as  Bel- 
lows Falls.  Shortly  after  there  were  other  steam- 
ers, the  "Blancha'rd,"  the  "Vermont."  and  the 
"Adam  Duncan."  This  last  was  an  ill-fated 
craft  which  blew  up  on  a  Fourth  of  July  picnic 
to  Hanover  and  effectually  dampened  the  ardor 
of  the  people  of  the  valley  for  the  new  f angled 
contraption.  A  steamboat  line  between  Spring- 
field and  Hartford  flourished  until  the  opening 
of  the  railroad  in  1824. 

River  cargos  for  Ireland  wfere  unloaded  at 
.Ted  Day's  landing  on  his  farm  by  the  river  side 
in  what  is  now  Springdale.  Tn  times  of  low 
water  the  boats  of  deeper  draft  were  obliged  to 
stop  here.  Tn  the  later  days  Whiting  Street  was 
local  agent  of  transportation  and  one  of  the 
owners  of  the  Canal  Company. 

When  a  boat  was  held  up  at  the  landing  by 
low  water  Street  would  make  his  rounds  of  the 
Ireland  farmers,  arranging  with  them  to  be 
ready  to  carry  its  cargo  to  Northampton  the 
next  morning.  Oxen  were  used  for  this  purpose 
most  of  the  time  but  sometime  in  winter-time, 
horses. 

Most  of  the  farmers  of  the  village  had  two 
teams  of  oxen  and  many  of  them  a  team  of 
horses.  They  were  readv  to  drop  whatever  they 
were  doing  to  earn  a  little  ready  cash.  TTpo?i 
occasion  a  dozen  of  these  slow-moving  ox  teams 
could  be  seen  wending  their  way  along  the  coun- 
ty road  toward  Northampton. 

Whiting  Street 

Whiting  Street  was  a  heavy,  vigorous  man, 
never  known  to  be  sick.  The  Street  family. 
Whiting,  a  brother,  and  two  sisters,  lived  in  a 
big  unpainted  farmhouse  on  the  northern  stretch 
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of  the  road.  Whiting-  was  given  to  saving  and 
took  much  joy  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth. 
The  old  farm  supplied  the  family  with  most  of 
the  necessities  of  life  and  the  owner  is  said  to 
have  estimated  his  cash  expenses  at  fifty-eight 
cents  per  week.  He  was  a  great  checker  player 
and  liked  to  drop  in  at  the  house  of  -a  friend 
now  and  then  to  play  the  game.  When  he  died 
it  was  found  that  he  had  left  a  fortune  in  trust 
for  the  worthy  poor  of  Holyoke.  Many  a  des- 
titute family  over  the  past  century  has  had 
occasion  to  hless  his  name  and  his  widely  her- 
alded saving. 

A  Swing  Ferry 

The  earlier  ferry  from  Treland  over  to  Canal 
Village  was  replaced  in  the  first  part  of  the 
century  by  a  swing  ferry  which  was  an  ingen- 
ious device  making  the  river  supply  the  propul- 
sion. A  pier  was  mounted  at  midstream  from 
which  the  ferry  was  suspended  by  a  long  wire 
far  down  the  river.  The  main  wire  went  to 
the  front  end  of  the  boat,  but  a  splice  taken  off 
above  it  went  to  the  back  end.  By  means  of 
taking  in  or  letting  out  this  splice  the  angle  of 
the  boat  in  respect  to  the  current  was  shifted, 
[f  the  west  end  of  the  ferry  was  down  river 
the  boat  driven  by  the  current  against  its  keel 
board  travelled  to  the  Hadley  shore.  Tf  the 
east  end  were  down  stream  it  came  back  to 
Ireland. 

In  the  early  days  this  ferry  carried  only  an 


occasional  team  or  two,  but  as  the  region  grew 
more  populous  came  to  be  one  of  the  busiest 
I  daces  on  the  river  and  made  money  for  its  own- 
ers. The  old  timers  told  stories  of  waiting  five 
or  six  hours  in  line  to  get  across  the  river.  The 
boat  carried  six  two-horse  teams  and  wagons 
for  a  full  load.  There  was  also  a  bench  for  Tool 
passengers. 

Shad  Pishing 

Shad  fishing  was  an  important  phase  of  the 
yearly  cycle  of  the  life  of  Ireland  Parish.  On  a 
fine  May  morning  after  the  ice  had  gone  down 
the  river  the  fishermen  would  slide  their  boats 
into  the  river  and  the  season  would  therewith 
begin.  Farmers  and  peddlers  came  from  miles 
around  to  get  their  share  of  the  shad.  Nearly 
every  family  salted  down  a  barrel  for  winter 
use.  Oftentimes  the  season  lasted  for  more  than 
a  month. 

Pishing  companies  were  organized  to  gather 
in  the  haul  in  a  systematic  way.  They  hired 
men  and  had  equipment  and  sales  forces  to 
dispose  of  their  commodity.  When  two  01  more 
companies  were  working  at  once  they  sometimes 
look  turns  on  the  river.  One  company  fished 
nights  near  Jed  Day's  landing. 

On  the  Holyoke  side  was  a  shanty  next  to 
the  shad  house  where  the  fishermen  worked. 
Chester  W.  Chapin  ran  a  refreshment  business 
here,  "selling  flip  and  cigars  to  those  who  con- 
sidered themselves  in  need  of  refreshments,  his 
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spring  investment  being  ;i  puncheon  of  mm 
deall  out  in  small  quantities  to  his  customers, 
in  the  winter  lie  taught  school,  tlion  drove  a 
valley  stage,  later  became  one  of  the  owners  in 
the  route,  then  interested  himself  in  the  river 
nassenger  business  below  Springfield  and  at  last 
became  one  of  the  New  England  railroad  mag- 
nates, and  at  his  death  was  the  richest  man  in 
Western  Massachusetts." 

Tn  order  to  expedite  fishing  from  the  Holyoke 
side,  the  fishermen  had  built  an  island  of  small 
dimensions  out  in  the  stream.  The  netting  of 
the  shad  was  accomplished  by  encircling  a  size- 
able area  of  water  and  then  pulling  the  net  in- 
shore, being  careful  to  hold  the  lower  edge  of 
the  seine  near  the  bottom  so  that  the  fish  could 
not  dart  under.  A  crew  of  five  or  six  fishermen 
worked  together. 

The  shore  seine  man  held  fast  to  one  end  of 
the  seine  and  walked  slowly  down  the  bank 
while  the  boat  crew  rowed  out  into  the  river, 
naving  out  the  net  piled  in  the  bow  of  the  boat. 
At  about  one  hundred  feet  the  crew  turned 
sharply  down  river,  made  a  wide  circle  and 
came  in.  The  climax  of  the  operation  came  as 
the  boat  reached  the  shore.  All  hands  scrambled 
into  the  water,  crabbed  onto  the  net  to  hold  it 
in  place  and  slowlv  brought  it  in.  Two  hundred 
fish  were  considered  very  good  for  a  single  haul- 
ing in,  but  stories  were  handed  down  of  catches 
running  into  the  thousands.  Some  years  the 
fishing  was  better  than  others. 


LIFE  IN  THE  VILLAGE 

The  house  that  is  now  the  home  of  the  Lau- 
rence J.  Cavanangh  family  was  more  or  less  i 
rendezvous  for  that  group  of  the  fishermen  who 
had  their  headquarters  in  the  "Cove."  One 
story  is  that  this  house  was  in  reality  the  old 
Abner  Miller  house,  which  was  moved  down  to 
this  spot.  Hampden  Street  in  those  days  was 
"North  Street,"  the  portage  road.  In  the  cellar 
of  this  house  was  the  tavern  where  the  fishermen 
enjoyed  an  occasional  mug  of  flip.  The  rude 
hand-hewn  beams  and  the  hall  and  chimney  plan 
of  the  house  ear-mark  it  as  of  the  early  days 
of  the  century.  A  rumor  unverifiable.  has  it 
that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  century  a  man  was 
hanged  for  stealing  a  watch  in  this  tavern. 

Chester  Crafts  bought  the  Abner  Miller  Inn 
property  in  1832,  and  conducted  it  variously  as 
a  tavern,  general  store,  stage  coach  stopping 
place,  and  postoffice  for  half  a  century.  His 
brothei'.  who  after-wards  became  Mayor  of  Hol- 
yoke,  drove  a  four-horse  stage  coach  from 
Xnringfield  to  Northampton,  a  distance  of  20 
miles,  carrying  mail  and  passengers.  Early  re- 
ports say  that  sometimes  the  horses  were 
changed  and  the  stage  out  of  sight  up  the  road 
five  minutes  after  it  came  into  the  yard.  The 
whole  trip  was  often  made  in  the  fantastic  time 
of  three  and  one-half  hours. 

The  Crafts  Tavern  was  the  center  of  bustle 
and  activity  in  the  village  before  the  railroad 
came  ii])  along  the  river.    Much  teaming  had 
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to  be  done  up  and  down  the  valley,  especially 
in  the  winter-time  when  the  river  highway  was 
frozen  over.  All  the  supplies  tor  the  mills  and 
settlements  and  Little  country  stores  further  up 
valley  had  to  go  through  on  wheels  or  runnel's. 
Hartford  was  even  then  the  chief  supply  center 
and  taverns  on  the  way  were  kept  full  most 
every  night. 

The  cookery  at  Crafts  had  a  good  reputation 
far  and  near  and  the  drivers  would  keep  their 
horses  plodding  along  well  into  the  evening  in 
order  to  make  the  place. 

They  were  a  jolly,  well-intentioned  set,  of  fel- 
lows, taking  their  enjoyment  out  of  each  fleeting 
moment.  There  were  roisterous  times  in  the 
barroom  after  supper  as  they  played  checkers 
or  "Lou,"  downing  their  flip  and  thickening 
the  air  with  the  smoke  wreaths  from  their  pipes. 
The  continual  rumble  of  conversation,  broken 
by  intervals  of  laughter  at  some  good  sally, 
filled  the  room.    Those  were  the  days! 

The  gathering  broke  up  by  10  o'clock.  By 
11  all  were  in  bed.  The  lights  were  out  and 
the  house  closed  for  the  night.  They  had  to  be 
astir  long  before  dawn  the  next  morning. 

Breakfast  was  served  by  candle  light.  The 
drivel's  drifted  in  as  the  feeding  and  harnessing 
of  their  teams  was  completed,  ate  heartily,  told 
a  last  joke  or  two,  then  as  the  first  brightness 
began  to  appear  in  the  east,  cracked  their  whips 
and  set  off  for  another  day's  journey  over  the 
hard-packed  snow. 

Mail  came  in  with  the  stage,  twice  a  day  at 
the  tavern — from  the  south  at  10  in  the  morn- 
ing and  from  the  north  at  -  in  the  afternoon. 

The  Old  Tales 

A  good  part  of  the  social  life  of  the  village, 
dor  the  men  at  least,  centered  around  the  tav- 
erns. Many  a  tall  story  was  told  as  the  log- 
lire  burned  low  on  a  long  winter's  evening  and 
the  spirits  and  cheer  of  the  guests  mounted 
higher. 

One  heard  the  oft-quoted  tale  of  Moses  Pom- 
eroy  who  claimed  that  rattle  snakes  were  so 
thick  on  his  farm  that  it  was  impossible  to  hay. 
( >ne  day  he  went  out  into  his  lower  field  with 
a  d  urn  peart,  pitched  in  a  writhing  load  of  them 
and  brought  them  home  to  feed  the  pigs. 

Then  there  was  the  realistic  fish  story  of  the 
Ireland  man  who  had  gone  over  to  Canal  Vil- 
lage to  spend  Sunday  and  coming  back  to  the 
river's  bank  at  night,  found  that,  someone  had 
preempted  his  boat.  Unable  to  bear  the  thought 
of  spending  the  night  on  a  foreign  shore  he 
summoned  all  his  resources.  The  shad  run  was 
at   its  height  and  the  fish  were  thick  in  the 


river.  Dropping  in  at  a  cottager's  house  he 
borrowed  a  pair  of  snowshoes.  By  tin;  aid  of 
these  he  walked  across  the  river  on  the  backs 
of  the  fishes. 

There  was  also  the  story  of  the  well-dressed 
gentleman  who  rode  up  to  an  inn  on  a  hand- 
some bay  horse,  dismounted,  and  asked  to  be 
put  up  for  the  night.  An  hour  later  the  con- 
stable came  riding  up  and  arrested  him  for 
horse  stealing.  As  it  was  too  late  to  ride  to  the 
county  gaol  the  constable  too  decided  to  stay. 
In  the  small  hours  of  the  morning  the  horse- 
thief  took  poison  and  died.  There  were  those 
who  avowed  they  had  seen,  on  dark  nights,  on 
the  lower  stretch  of  the  river  road,  a  phantom 
horseman,  riding  at  breakneck  speed  and  casting 
furtive  glances  behind  to  see  if  anyone  were 
following. 

The  ghost  story  of  Timothy  Felt  became 
classic  though  it  belongs  to  a  somewhat  later 
day.  On  Back  Street  lived  a  Mr.  Felt  whose 
son  Timothy  was  somewhat  slow'.  The  failing 
so  exasperated  the  father  that  upon  occasion  he 
would  strike  the  boy  with  whatever  happened 
to  be  within  reach  of  his  hand.  This  brutality 
sometimes  drove  the  boy  from  home  for  a  time 
until  his  necessities  brought  him  back.  About 
a  year  before  the  family  moved  West,  Timothy 
disappeared  and  was  seen  no  more. 

Some  years  later  when  the  New  Haven  and 
Northampton  Canal  was  being  built  a  limestone 
quarry  was  opened  up  on  the  Felt  farm.  There 
was  trouble  over  the  treatment  of  the  workmen 
and  most  of  the  men  left.  Work  was  brought 
to  a  standstill. 

By  a  strange  coincidence  soon  after  when 
the  overseer  was  going  home  one  night  he  saw  a 
figure  silhouetted  against  the  sky.  Gathering 
his  courage  he  demanded  who  it  was  and  whal 
it  wanted.  The  spectre  answered  in  a  dismal 
tone,  "1  am  Timothy  Felt,  whose  bones  are 
under  where  1  stand.  My  father  killed  me  four 
years  ago.  When  you  blast  this  rock  you  will 
find  my  bones." 

The  reported  happening  spread  widely 
through  the  country.  By  day  people  came  long- 
distances  to  see  the  "ghost  place. "  By  night 
the  neighbors  avoided  it.  Money  was  obtained 
to  blast  the  rock  so  that  the  body  could  be  found. 
Workmen  were  persuaded  to  come  back  and  the 
limestone  was  quarried. 

A  subject  to  talk  about  in  early  days  was  the 
episode  of  the  counterfeiters  on  "Moneyhole 
Hill."  A  gang  of  these  counterfeiters  came  over 
from  Chicopee  and  engaged  in  the  moulding  of 
"silver"  coin  in  which  much  of  the  metal  was 
alloy.  Silver  itself  in  bullion  was  cheap  at  the 
time.    The  scene  of  operation  was  just  west  of 
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the  old  sawmill  of  the  Connecticut  River  Lumber 
Company.  A  .steep  ravine  was  here  and  in  this 
the  men  hid  their  moulds  and  their  melting  pot. 
They  buried  their  newly  coined  "money"  in  the 
sand;  Finally  the  law  caught  up  with  them  and 
the  leader  is  said  to  have  been  punished  by 
having  liis  ears  cropped,  a  "cruel  and  unusual 
punishment,"  if  the  story  is  true. 

The  super-colossal  of  all  the  tall  stories  ever 
told  in  the  region,  reached  as  high  as  the  moun- 
tain top  and  dealt  with  no  less  a  subject  than 
the  origin  of  Mount  Tom  itself.  "One  Spring 
the  floods  were  tremendous  and  spread  far  and 
wide.  On  looking  out  the  window  a  well-known 
inhabitant  saw  Mount  Tom  come  floating  ma- 
jestically down.  Several  gigantic  Indians,  with 
paddles  made  out  of  half-grown  tree  trunks, 
were  keeping  it  in  the  course  of  the  current. 
•Inst  as  it  reached  a  point  opposite  Ireland  the 
currenl  swung  it.  off  toward  the  Hadley  side 
and  it  almost  grounded.  But  a  gigantic  savage, 
quick  as  a  panther,  dug  his  tree  paddle  into  the 
shallows,  and,  with  fearful  strength,  fended  off 
so  hard  that  a  cross  current  impelled  it  to  the 
west  side,  where  it  grounded  hard  and  fast, 
.shutting  oft'  our  view  of  Easthampton. ' '  The 
story  was  the  property  of  one  man  who  always 
told  it  in  the  same  way. 

The  everyday  life  of  the  village  farmer  was 
varied;  driving  the  cows  to  the  pasture,  milking 
at  morning  and  night,  planting  and  reaping  the 
grain,  clearing  the  land,  cutting  firewood  for 
the  winter  and  drawing  it  home  along  the  forest 


road,  shingling  a  barn,  ploughing  with  a  two- 
hand  single  bottom  plough,  repairing  fences, 
digging  out  ditches,  working  to  make  the  old 
house  more  comfortable.  Sometimes  on  a  rainy 
day  one  could  go  fishing  and  in  the  fall  of  the 
year  there  were  squirrel,  rabbit,  pheasant,  and 
partridge. 

For  recreation  for  the  younger  folk  there  was 
skating  on  "Silver  Lake"  and  sleigh  rides  in 
the  winter-time.  Little  evidence  can  be  found 
of  husking  bees  or  quilting  parties  or  of  the 
functional  social  occasions  which  characterized 
other  pioneer  settlements  in  other  times  and 
places.  Much  of  the  social  as  well  as  the  re- 
ligious life  of  the  younger  people  and  the  women 
centered  around  the  church  and  the  parsonage. 

The  Little  Red  Sciioolhouse 

Among  these  people  who  wrested  a  living  from 
the  soil,  husbandry  came  first  and  schooling 
afterwards.  The  early  history  of  the  schools  of 
Ireland  Parish  was  mostly  in  the  nature  of  the 
short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor.  The  early 
records  are  brief  and  practical,  pertaining  to 
the  ways  and  means  of  keeping  the  schoolhouse 
warm  and  the  payments  for  boarding  the  teach- 
er. The  .school  term  was  short  if  not  sweet  for 
the  youngsters,  three  months  in  all.  In  1802, 
Caleb  Humeston  was  voted  3s  6d  a  week  for 
boarding  Miss  Sally  Clapp  for  a  period  of  three 
months.     Caleb  was  also  voted  2s  a  week  for 
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The  question  of  keeping  the  sehoolhouse  warm 
was  somewhat  of  a  vexing  one.  It  was  voted  ai 
a  school  meeting  "thai  we  bring  Vi  cord  of  wood 
Por  each  scholar  thai  we  send  to  school  iii  our 
turns,  or  pay  eighl  shillings  for  each  cord  of 
wood  thai  the  Committee  shall  provide,  ready 
cut.  tit  for  lire." 

All  children  were  to  be  taught  "to  read  and 
learn  catechism. "  All  children  were  to  be  senl 
to  school;  also  servants.  There  is  an  implica- 
tion that  many  of  the  boys  of  the  area  kept  com- 
ing to  school  year  after  year  until  they  were 
qilite  grown.  Such  was  their  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge. It  is  probable  that  arithmetic  of  the  na- 
ture required  for  keeping  accounts  and  doing 
business  was  also  offered. 

The  Massachusetts  school  law  of  1780,  re- 
quired that  towns  having  50  or  more  families 
should  maintain  elementary  schools,  and  those 
having  150  or  more  should  have  grammar 
schools.  Ireland  had  as  many  as  seven  element- 
ary schools  by  1850.  These  were  spread  out 
through  the  parish.  One  was  across  from  the 
Crafts  Tavern.  Another  was  on  Homestead 
Avenue  and  was  later  moved  to  what  is  now 
the  Sheehan  farm.  Later,  one  was  erected  in 
Rock  Valley.  Two  were  of  brick,  one  near  the 
Whiting  Hill  and  another  near  the  Whiting 
Street  Brook  on  the  road  to  Northampton.  A 
Mr.  Aaron  Rand,  son  of  the  Elder  Rand,  taught 
there  for  at  least  one  term.  Many  of  the  pupil" 
of  this  school  went  out  and  made  their  mark 
in  the  life  of  the  community.  Among  them  were 
Fred  and  Whiting  Street  and  Rodney  Thorpe. 
Another  school  was  south  of  Dwight  Street. 
This  was  the  school  in  which  Chester  W.  Chapin 
taught.  In  1818,  Ireland  had  its  own  grammar 
school. 

By  far  the  most  noteworthy  and  constructive 
educational  effort  in  the  parish  centered  in  Min- 
ister Rand's  Academy.  Here  for  a  very  modest 
fee  boys  were  instructed  in  the  classics  and 
mathematics  and  prepared  for  college.  A  size 
able  "roup  of  clergymen  of  the  valley  learned 
their  Latin  and  Greek  under  the  tutelage  of 
Parson  Rand.  In  a  rudimeritary  way  here  was 
Ireland's  brief  exemplification  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Academy,  an  effort  which  lost  much  of  its 
vigor,  with  the  passing  of  its  founder. 

A  Sleepy  Village 

So  the  life  of  Baptist  Village  and  Ireland 
Parish  drifted  along.  It  had  its  interesting  hap- 
penings and  its  nine-day  wonders,  its  churchly 
precepts  and  its  cracker  barrel  philosophy.  The 
men  tended  their  farms  and  the  women  kept 
their  homes  and  brought  up  their  children.  It 


was  an  agrarian  civilization,  premised  largely 
upon  independent  subsistence  for  each  farm- 
stead. As  late  as  1845,  Benjamin  Willard  kept 
four  cows,  four  yearlings,  thirty  sheep,  and  a 
horse.  Hay,  corn,  oats,  rye,  potatoes,  and  tur- 
nips were  the  concern  of  livelihood.  Enjoy- 
ments were  of  the  simple,  homely  kind.  Family 
life  was  strong. 

It  was  a  slow-going  kind  of  existence.  Wealth 
accumulated  only  in  arithmetic  ratio,  a  dollar 
added  to  ten  makes  eleven,  and  a  dollar  added 
to  eleven  makes  twelve.    All  production  was  on 
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a  piece-work  basis,  and  what  couldn't  be  done 
today  could  always  be  done  tomorrow.  It  was 
a  contented  kind  of  life  in  the  drowsy  little  vil- 
lage on  the  County  Road,  a  life  in  which  the  in- 
dividual was  always  more  important  than  the 
project. 

The  industries  of  the  parish  had  been  close- 
knit  into  the  village  economy.  Power  used  was 
that  obtained  from  the  brooks  of  the  region. 
Machinery  was  of  a  simple,  primitive  kind,  lim- 
ited in  extent  and  easily  understood.  Here  were 
only  the  tottering  first  steps  of  what  was  to 
become  the  wonder  of  the  American  Industrial 
Age,  their  purpose  only  to  contribute  toward  the 
self-sufficiency  of  the  community. 

Unnoticed  by  the  villagers,  or  at  least  inde- 
pendent of  them,  a  significant  train  of  events 
began  to  occur  down  by  the  rapids.  The  first 
of  these  was  the  construction  of  the  sawmill  by 
the  .Morgans  in  ITS.'!.  The  last  was  the  success- 
ful completion  of  the  construction  of  the  Hol- 
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yoke  dam.  Here  by  trial  and  error  and  by  slow 
degrees,  men  were  seeking  to  understand  and 
encompass  the  mosl  magnificent  potential  of  the 
region  and  the  valley,  the  wonder  of  water 
power. 


WATER  POWER 

One  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  sixty-two  and 
four  tenths  pounds.  A  cubic  foot  of  water 
pressing  downward  through  a  distance  of  thirty 
feel  performs  almost  two  thousand  foot  pounds 
of  mechanical  work.  One  horsepower  is  me- 
chanical work  done  at  the  rate  of  five  hundred 
.•Did  fifty  foot  pounds  per  second.  Two  thousand 
loot  pounds  of  work-  accomplished  in  two  .sec- 
onds is  roughly  about  two  horsepower. 

In  the  year  1827,  John  Chapin  Stephen 
Chapin,  Warren  Chapin  and  Alfred  Smith  were 
authorized  by  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  to 
construct  a  wing  dam  extending  diagonally  up 
the  river  somewhat  above  the  present  Holyoke 
dam.  The  expressed  purpose  of  the  corporation 
was  to  manufacture  cotton  and  woolen  goods 
and  to  process  grain  and  iron  and  other  metals. 
Here  was  the  significant  beginning  of  Holyoke 's 
industrial  power.  The  name  was  the  "Hadley 
Palls  Company." 

The  corporation  constructed  the  wing  dam 
and,  in  accordance  with  the  permissions  of  its 
charter,  erected  a  sawmill,  a  gristmill,  a  cotton 
mill,  and  also  a  furnace  for  the  manufacture  of 
iron.    The  wing  dam  was  a  device  for  channel- 


in"'  a  portion  of  the  river's  water  upstream 
and  bringing  it  down  at  the  higher  level  to  turn 
a  wheel  at  the  mill. 

Seventy  people  were  employed  here  in  18:57. 
Most  of  the  women  in  the  null  were  of  the  farm 
people  of  the  small  New  England  towns.  Here 
was  a  time  manifestation  of  the  beginnings  of 
the  Industrial  Revolution.  The  value  of  the 
cloth  manufactured  was  in  excess  of  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars  in  this  year  and  six  years  later  was 
double  that  amount.  Four  thousand  spindles 
were  tw  irled  by  the  force  of  the  water  swinging 
dow  n  over  the  old  overshot  wheel.  All  of  the 
owners  were  out  of  town  men. 

Boarding  houses  were  built  to  provide  lodg- 
ing for  the  workers,  seventy  in  all,  most  of  whom 
were  women.  The  Hadley  Falls  Company  had 
found  keepers  who  not  only  served  good  food 
and  kept  a  clean  house,  but  who  were  ever  on 
the  alert  to  see  that  all  the  mid-century  pro- 
prieties were  observed. 

The  manager  of  the  mill  wrote  as  follows: 
"In  eighteen  thirty-six,  I  left  a  farm  and  an 
aged  father  at  thirty  years  of  age,  with  about 
$8,000,  to  take  charge  of  a  small  cotton  mill  at 
Hadley  Palls.  In  eighteen  forty-seven  when 
sold  to  the  new  company  my  $8,000  had  grown 
to  about  .+40.000,  every  dollar  of  which  was  put 
into  the  new  concern."  The  first  Hadley  Palls 
Company  had  done  very  well. 

A  Railroad 
Tn  1S42,  the  Connecticut  River  Railroad  Com- 
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1 1 a  1 1 \  was  chartered  to  build  ;i  road  From  Spring- 
field in  Northampton.  The  original  plan  had 
been  to  go  up  the  easl  side  of  the  Connecticut, 
passing  through  Cabotville  (Chicopee),  the 
prosperous  Canal  Village  and  crossing  the  river 
near  .Mount  Holyoke.  At  the  last  moment,  be- 
cause of  ;i  better  grade  and  a  shorter  distance, 
the  engineers  advised  the  route  through  Ireland, 
and  down  past  the  Hadley  Village  it  came. 

This  railroad  made  a  junction  at  Springfield 
with  other  roads  from  Boston  and  New  Haven. 
A  man  could  now  eat  his  breakfast  in  Ireland, 
board  the  train  at  Ireland  Depot,  change  trains 
at  Springfield,  and  it'  everything  went  according 
to  schedule,  arrive  in  Boston  for  a  late  supper. 
About  mid-century  the  road  was  extended 
farther  north  to  the  Vermont  line  where  it 
joined  another  road  to  Bellows  Falls. 

Most  of  the  river  traffic  went  over  to  the  rail- 
road. The  canal,  which  had  been  the  feature 
activity  of  "Canal  Village,"  now  ceased  to  have 
a  raison  d'etre  and  soon  the  company  operating 
it  was  dissolved.  In  the  meantime  plans  were 
being  made  and  events  were  moving  to  fruition 
of  a  scheme  which  was  to  alter  completely  the 
whole  course  of  history  of  the  Massachusetts 
Reach  of  the  Connecticut  Valley.  Baptist  Vil- 
lage and  Treland  Parish  were  to  be  submerged 
under  one  of  the  most  ambitious  dreams  of  free 
enterprise  ever  conceived  in  New  England,  noth- 
ing less  than  the  overnight  fabrication  of  a 
great  manufacturing  city. 


A  FABRICATED  CITY 

To  George  C.  Bwing,  history  gives  credit  for 
the  vision  that  created  Holyoke.  He  was  a  sales- 
man, a  travelling  representative  of  the  Fair- 
banks Scales  Company  of  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 
He  had  occasion  to  visit  many  places  and  see 
many  sights  in  the  course  of  his  business.  He 
knew  what  Lowell  had  done  with  the  Merrimac 
River.  He  was  familiar  with  the  Slater  Mills 
on  the  Blackstone  River  and  the  endless  series 
of  .smaller  mills  and  dams  of  the  Providence  and 
Pawtucket  areas.  The  owners  of  the  little  back- 
country  New  England  grist  and  corn  nulls  were 
his  best  customers. 

Here  was  power  on  such  a  stupendous  scale 
as  the  world  had  never  seen  harnessed  before. 
It  was  said  that  the  river  coming  to  the  edge  of 
a  strata  of  shale  dropped  downward  in  the  val- 
ley for  a  distance  of  sixty-five  feet  in  less  than 
two  miles.  The  greater  part  of  the  rapids  was 
included  within  an  interval  of  five  or  six  hun- 
dred yards. 

What  man  had  done  on  a  lesser  scale,  man 


could  do  in  a  bigger  way.    Bwing  lived  in  lie' 
transcendental  age;  onward  and  upward,  bigger 
and  better.    His  vision  encompassed  the  con 
struction  of  a  dam  to  harness  the  river  com 
pletely  and  compel   it   to  give  up  its  awesome 
power  to  t  he  service  of  man. 

The  terrain  of  the  Ireland  region  was  ideally 
laid  out  for  the  purposes  of  manufacture.  The 
great  bend  in  the  river  enclosed  a  clear,  Hal. 
level  area  on  which  industrial  plants  could  be 
built  ;  in  marked  contrast  to  other  natural  water- 
power  sites,  such  as  Turners  Falls,  which  were 
blocked  in  by  steep  hills  on  both  sides. 

Ewing  brought  his  own  Fairbanks  Company 
at  Bellows  Falls  into  the  plan  and  sel  about  in 
New  York  and  Boston  to  interest  enough  cap 
ital  to  form  a  corporation  which  would  make 
his  dream  become  a  reality.  He  visited  many 
of  the  industrialists  of  the  Boston  area  and 
finally  gained  their  support. 

Ttie  Boston  Financiers 

In  lS4f),  cotton  was  King  in  Massachusetts 
as  it  never  was  to  be  in  the  South.  Here  was 
a  time  of  climax  of  growth  of  textiles  after  a 
twenty-year  period  of  steady  expansion,  the  re- 
wards of  which  had  accrued  to  a  comparatively 
small  yroup  of  Boston  merchants  and  financiers. 
Surveys  of  the  textile  ventures  of  the  period 
show  that  they  were  all  largely  conceived  and 
carried  on  by  this  same  small  group.  Together 
these  men  furnished  one  of*  the  finest  of  examples 
of  the  practice  of  the  interlocking  directorate. 
Outstanding  anions;  them  were  George  W.  Ly- 
man. Edmund  Dwight,  William  Appleton,  Sam- 
uel Cabot  and  Ignatius  Sargent.  Most  of  them 
were  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  twenty-two 
cotton  manufacturing  corporations  situated  all 
over  New  England  from  Dover,  N.  H.  to  Taun- 
ton, Mass.  Together  they  controlled  four  mills 
in  Chicopee,  eight  in  Lowell,  and  three  in 
Taunton. 

Tt  was  this  group  that  Ewinc  sought  to  in- 
terest, and  it  was  this  sroun  which  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Fairbanks  Company  formed  a 
corporation  to  undertake  the  construction  of  a 
dam  and  a  city.  The  Directors  were:  Lyman. 
Dwin'ht,  Appleton,  Cabot  and  Sargent.  Lyman 
became  President  and  an  able  gentleman  by  the 
name  of  James  K.  Mills  Avas  elected  Treasurer. 

Shortly  a  disagreement  arose  between  Mi'. 
Ewing  and  the  financiers,  and  the  Fairbanks 
Company  withdrew  from  the  picture.  Mr.  Ew- 
ing remained  in  the  administration  of  the  com- 
pany and  made  arrangements  for  the  purchase 
of  more  than  eleven  hundred  acres  of  land  ad- 
jacent to  the  falLs  and  requisite  to  the  project. 
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The  stockholders  at  the  first  meeting  voted  to 
take  the  name  of  the  Hadley  Falls  Company 
and  to  authorize  a  subscribed  capitalization  of 
two  and  one-half  million  dollars. 

Alternate  east-west  streets  of  the  community, 
newly  laid  out  in  the  "Field,"  were  named 
after  these  directors  of  the  Hadley  Falls  Corn- 
puny.  The  other  streets  were  named  after  coun- 
ties of  Massachusetts. 

For  a  time  Mr.  Ewing  was  retained  in  the 
capacity  of  land  agent.  The  Fairbanks  people 
already  owned  some  land  on  the  hillside  above 
flic  "Flats."  The  Chicopee  Telegraph  of 
that  time  finally  reported,  "We  are  happy  to 
announce  that  negotiations  so  long  pending  for 
the  purchase  of  the  water  power  at  the  Hadley 
Falls  by  Fairbanks  &  Company  have  terminated 
by  the  consummation  of  that  object.  George  C. 
Ewing,  Esq.,  of  that  firm,  has  at  length  succeed- 
ed in  purchasing  not  only  the  property  of  the 
Hadley  Falls  Company  (the  wing  dam  com- 
pany), but  all  the  real  estate  in  the  vicinity  re- 
quisite  for  the  full  development  of  the  stupen- 
dous plans  contemplated  by  that  company.  .  .  . 
We  may  safely  say  that  no  enterprise  has  yet 
been  undertaken  in  the  United  States  combining 
so  many  of  the  advantages  and  so  many  elements 
ill'  future  jjreatess. " 

Buying  up  the  land  was  difficult.  Somehow 
or  other  word  of  the  great  project  got  around. 
Askuie-  prices  mounted  to  the  skies.  Old  Sam 
Ely  liked  his  farm ;  and  his  farm  happened  to 
include  much  of  the  land  that  the  new  corpora- 


tion wanted.  Sam  didn't  like  corporations;  and 
"he  was  damned  if  he  wanted  to  see  the  cor- 
porations control  everything."  When  John 
Chase  approached  his  place  one  too  many  times 
in  his  efforts  to  purchase,  Sam  poked  the  muzzle 
of  his  shotgun  out  of  his  chamber  window  and 
pulled  the  trigger. 

Chase  went  no  more  to  the  Ely  farm.  Before 
Mi-.  Ewing 's  resignation  as  land  agent  he  per- 
suaded the  old  man  to  sell. 

Mr.  Ewing  was  a  person  of  principle  and  com- 
passion. The  men  he  hired  were  promised 
eighty-five  cents  a  day.  When  the  Boston  finan- 
ciers ordered  their  wages  paid  at  seventy-five 
cents,  the  gentleman  made  up  the  difference  out 
of  his  own  pocket.  When  the  management  in- 
sisted upon  Sunday  work,  however,  he  would  not 
go  along.  Declaring  this  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  Cod  and  man  he  resigned.  A  violent  labor 
disturbance  occurred  shortly  thereafter. 

The  names  on  the  articles  of  incorporation  of 
the  company  were  those  of  Thomas  II.  Perkins, 
George  W.  Lyman  and  Edmund  Dwight.  After 
I  lie  resignation  of  Mr.  Ewing  a  Mr.  Charles  P. 
Rising  became  the  general  superintendent  of  the 
cons)  ruction  with  a  Philander  Anderson,  who 
had  attended  West  Point,  as  engineer.  John 
Chase  also  had  an  executive  capacity. 

Much  surveying  work  was  done  in  the  summer 
of  1847,  which  gave  the  engineers  an  estimate 
of  the  potential  of  their  project.  The  total 
watershed  of  the  valley  amounted  to  over  eight 
thousand  square  miles.    The  minimum  flowage 
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of  the  river  pasl  a  given  point  was  about  seven 
thousand  cubic  feel  per  second.  A  thirty-fool 
dam  was  within  the  realm  of  possible  construc- 
tion jiikI  such  ;i  dam  would  impound  water  to 
give  enough  industrial  power  for  a  city  of  two 
hundred  thousand  people. 

A  mill  power  by  the  established  method  of 
computation  represented  the  passage  of  thirty 
cubic  I'eet  of  water  over  a  fall  of  twenty-five 
feet  each  second  ;  sixty  or  seventy  horsepower. 
A  thirty-foot  dam  across  the  river  would  supply 
cheap  power  for  hundreds  of  mills. 

The  building  of  the  dam  began  at  once  and 
in  a  hurry.  Laborers  were  offered  work  at  the 
going  price  or  a  little  less,  and  they  came  to 
the  construction  site  by  the  hundred.  They 
were  not  unacquainted  with  the  valley  and  its 
environs  as  many  of  them  had  worked  here  be- 
fore, building  the  railroad.  They  turned  to  with 
willing  hands  and  wealth  of  good  spirit. 

The  structure  was  over  a  thousand  feet  long, 
with  stone  abutments  at  the  ends  as  anchor 
piers.  It  was  framed  of  wooden  timbers  and 
covered  with  wooden  planks,  mostly  hemlock 
and  spruce  floated  down  the  river  from  the 
States  to  the  north.  Over  two  million  board 
feet  went  into  the  work.  The  sides  were  made 
up  of  large  timbers,  some  of  them  forty  feet 
long.  The  face  of  the  dam  was  straight  up  and 
down  and  the  crest  of  it  was  armored  with  boil- 
er plate.  In  places  the  timbers  were  joined 
together  with  one-inch  iron  bolts.  Across  the 
full  length  ran  a  foot  bridge  three  feet  wide  to 
be  traversed  for  purposes  of  inspection.  There 
was  nothing  new  or  unusual  about  the  engineer- 
ing. It  simply  followed  standard  construction 
practice. 

A  strike  occurred  among  the  workmen  soon 
after  the  Bwing  resignation.  It  lasted  for  about 
ten  days  during  which  the  company  remained 
adamant.  After  that  some  twenty  of  the  work- 
ers, driven  back  by  family  needs  at  home, 
couldn't  hold  out  any  longer  and  tried  to  re- 
turn to  work.  The  rest  of  the  strikers,  however, 
were  determined  that  no  one  should  return  until 
the  wages  were  restored  to  their  former  level. 
A  general  melee  ensued  in  which  the  returning 
strikers,  the  engineer  corps  which  was  trying  to 
protect  them,  and  a  number  of  bystanders  were 
severely  mauled.  Anderson  himself  and  a  Mr. 
Farnham,  a  constable,  were  wounded.  Only 
after  some  time  were  the  wounded  extricated 
and  carried  home. 

That  evening  the  military  was  called  upon 
and  twenty-five  artillerymen  came  clown  from 
Northampton  at  midnight,  equipped  with  arms 
and  ammunition,  and  ready  to  fire  if  need  be. 
Rioters  were  rounded  up  and  arrested.  This 


skirmish  was  talked  about  lor  years  and  grad- 
ually gained  descriptive  ornamentation  in  the 
telling.  Local  writers  of  the  later  half  of  the 
century  referred  to  it  by  the  name  of  the 
"Battle  of  Day's  Hill." 

After  that  time  many  other  workmen  were 
added  to  the  already  large  force.  The  work 
was  pressed  forward  and  in  due  time,  at  feu 
minutes  of  ten,  on  the  morning  of  November 
16,  1848,  the  last  plank  was  in  place.  The  gates 
were  opened  to  protect  against  too  precipitous 
a  rise.  Workmen  picked  up  their  tools.  All 
at  once  there  was  a  heavy  silence  below  the  great 
structure  and  the  mighty  waters  of  the  Con- 
necticut be<jan  to  well  up  behind  it.  Years  of 
planning  and  construction  were  now  of  the  past. 
The  crucial  test  was  at  hand. 

The  Best  Laid  Beans 

Xow  the  wafer  began  to  rise,  rapidly  al  first 
as  it  filled  the  smaller  basin,  then  more  slowly 
as  it  spread  out  over  the  wider  areas.  At  2 
o'clock  word  went  around  that  the  triumphal 
hour  of  overflow  was  approaching.  Those  who 
had  remained  at  home  began  to  move  toward 
the  scene.  The  Connecticut  River  Railroad 
brought  up  a  trainload  of  curious  sight-seers 
from  Springfield.  The  higher  land  above  the 
dam  was  crowded  with  women  and  children. 
Men,  most  of  whom  had  worked  on  the  project, 
gathered  in  little  groups,  talking  and  joking 
among  themselves,  keeping  always  a  watchful 
eye  on  the  slowly  rising  lake  whose  dark  waters 
crept  up  the  slanting  planks. 

At  o'clock  engineers  Chase  and  Anderson 
began  to  breathe  easier.  The  water  was  well 
up  toward  the  crest  and  the  structure  was  hold- 
ing like  a  stone  wall.  Well;  why  not!  They 
had  planned  it  carefully.  True  enough  the 
thing  was  on  a  pretty  big  scale,  but  due  allow- 
ance had  been  made.  The  dam  was  going  to 
stand  and  that  was  what  they  had  built  it  to  do. 

At  :{.!()  o'clock  the  unexpected  happened. 
Water  began  to  spout  through  the  pier  on  the 
western  end.  It  was  a  small  spouting  at  first 
but  rapidly  gained  force  and  shot  out  further 
and  further  with  greater  and  greater  distance. 
The  pier  was  moving.  The  water  was  pushing 
it  over.  A  group  of  workmen  picked  up  a  length 
of  railroad  iron  and  clanged  if  down  on  the 
stone.  They  brought  another  rail  ami  another 
until  the  huge  abutment  was  weighted  down. 
That  would  hold  it. 

At  3.20  o'clock  disaster  came.  Even  the  old 
timers  who  saw  the  thing  couldn't  quite  explain 
how  it  happened.  All  at  once  with  a  loud  crack- 
ling noise,  as  of  timber  splitting,  the  middle 
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began  to  bulge  forward.  Almost  instantly  Li 
parted  and  folded  over  before  ;i  roaring  rush 
of  water.  In  a  second  the  river  was  charging 
downstream  in  a  raging,  churning  torrent,  car- 
rying the  loosened  timbers  and  planking  along 
like  match  sticks. 

Half  an  hour  later,  after  the  shock  had  some- 
whal  worn  off,  the  Treasurer  of  the  company 
sen1  by  telegraph  one  of  the  most  famous  mes- 
sages ever  to  come  out  of  this  locality:  "Dam 
gone  to  Hell  by  way  of  Willimansett. " 

The  Springfield  Republican  described  the  dis- 
aster in  the  following  words:  "When  the  water 
broke  through,  the  pond  had  filled  to  within 
several  feet  of  the  lop,  and  the  pent-up  waters 
rushed  forth  with  a  mighty  power  and  dashed 
and  trembled  over  the  rocky  bed  below,  sweep- 
ing away  with  them  the  now  broken  and  scat- 
tered, but  still  huge  portions  of  the  wreck.  .  .  . 
The  scene  was  both  magnificent  and  frightful." 

Five  days  later  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of 
the  corporation  was  called  in  Boston  to  look  into 
the  causes  and  assess  the  damage  of  the  failure. 
.Mi1.  Chase  and  Mr.  Anderson  attended  the  meet- 
ing with  maps  and  diagrams  and  explained  the 
"imperfections  by  which  the  destruction  was 
occasioned. ' ' 

The  1853  report  of  the  Hadley  Falls  Company 
to  its  stockholders  comments  upon  the  dam  fail- 
ure as  follows  : 

"It  was  at  first  contemplated  to  throw  across 
the  river  a  temporary  dam,  which,  while  it 
would  serve  as  a  protection  to  the  erection  of 
one  more  substantial  below  it,  would  answer  the 
purposes  of  the  company  until  such  a  permanent 
dam  should  be  completed.  The  first  dam  was 
accordingly  built  with  less  regard  to  strength 
than  the  result  proved  would  have  been  prudent. 
It  was  not  able  to  resist  the  force  of  the  river, 
and  was  carried  away  a  few  hours  after  the 
gates  were  closed.  The  shutting  of  the  gates 
occurred  earlier  than  had  been  designed,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  freshet  in  the  river." 

The  total  cost  of  the  damage  was  estimated  at 
$30,000.  No  lives  were  lost,  Mr.  Chase  and  Mr. 
Anderson  were  not  relieved  of  their  jobs  but 
were  authorized  to  start  immediately  upon  plans 
and  construction  of  a  stronger  and  better  de- 
signed structure  which  they  were  sure  would 
stand  the  test.  The  management  was  smart 
enough  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  its  work- 
ers even  though  that  experience  had  been  a  fail- 
ure. Mr.  Ewing  saw  in  the  destruction  only 
the  hand  of  the  Divine  Providence,  in  retribu- 
tion for  Sunday  work. 

A  later  engineer  of  the  Water  Power  Com- 
pany held  the  collapse  of  the  dam  to  have  been 
a   fortunate   thing.     The   cofferdam  upstream 


from  the  gate-house  was  rapidly  weakening  and 
the  head  gates  were  not  in  their  grooves;  nor 
was  the  upper  level  canal  yet  completed.  Had 
this  cofferdam  given  way  the  whole  river  would 
have  been  le)  loose  Over  the  site  of  the  projected 

city  and  would  have  caused  incalculable  damage. 

Undisoouraoed 

The  construction  of  the  new  dam  go1  under 
way  inn  liately.  Mr.  Chase  stated:  "My  cal- 
culations and  my  reasoning  are  based  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  Directors  may,  as  soon  as 
the  dam  is  completed,  commence  the  construc- 
tion of  a  stone  dam."  He  believed  still  that  a 
wooden  dam  could  be  made  to  hold  and  that  it 
could  be  built  in  a  year. 

He  also  felt  that  the  construction  of  such  a 
dam  would  be  justifiable  inasmuch  as  such  a 
dam  would  serve  as  a  cofferdam  for  the  later 
stone  construction.  He  asserted  that  the  cost 
of  two  dams  constructed  in  this  way  would  noi 
be  much  greater  than  the  construction  of  a  single 
dam  in  the  conventional  way. 

The  company  managed  to  get  along  w  ith  this 
wooden  dam  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
Nevertheless,  when  the  stone  dam  was  finally 
built  the  old  dam  served  to  hold  the  waters  away 
from  the  construction. 

The  engineers  were  mindful  of  the  responsibil- 
ity which  thti  first  failure  had  placed  upon  them 
to  make  their  new  work  stand.  Every  possible 
means  was  taken  to  insure  against  a  second  dis- 
aster. The  second  dam,  known  today  as  the 
"Old  Dam"  was  well  built, 

This  dam  was  erected  in  sections  200  feet 
long.  The  solid  rock  of  the  bed  of  the  stream 
was  excavated  to  a  depth  of  six  feet,  As  timber 
went  up  the  whole  foundation,  90  feet  thick 
was  packed  solidly  with  stone  to  a  height  of  10 
perpendicular  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river. 

The  planking  on  the  upper  portion  was  over- 
lapped to  a  thickness  of  18  inches  of  solid  tim- 
ber, all  tree-nailed  and  strongly  spiked  together. 
The  graveling  in  the  bed  of  the  river  was  begun 
70  feet  above  the  dam  and  piled  up  over  30  feet 
on  its  sloping  surface,  an  upstream  ballast  to 
keep  it  upright. 

The  construction  of  the  second  dam  took  only 
seven  months.  Begun  in  April  of  1849,  it  was 
completed  on  October  22,  of  that  same  year.  On 
the  eve  of  the  closing  of  the  first  dam  a  great 
ball  had  been  held  in  the' offices  of  the  company. 
This  time  no  premature  celebrations  were  held. 
At  1  o'clock  the  last  gate  was  dropped  into  place 
and  the  mighty  Connecticut  ceased  to  flow  until 
its  water,  spreading  out  over  the  valley,  climbed 
to  the  dam's  crest  and  slid  over;  dropping  down 
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in  ;i  broad  smooth  wall  to  the  rocks  below,  where 
they  crashed  with  ;i  thunderous  roar. 

The  shock  of  such  a  great  weight  of  water 
pounding  down  on  the  river  bed  caused  the 
buildings  in  the  whole  neighborhood  to  tremble 
;is  if  from  an  earthquake,  a  foretaste  of  the  tre- 
mendous disturbance  later  occasioned  by  the 
same  cause  after  the  construction  of  the  present- 
day  dam.  • 

Casualty 

Scarcely  six  months  had  passed  before  the 
dam  claimed  its  first  casualty.  On  the  morning 
of  May  4,  1850,  John  Teague  was  out  on  the 
water  above  the  structure,  catching  driftwood. 
In  making  fast  to  a  log,  he  unfortunately  lost 
an  oar,  and  immediately  began  to  float  toward 
the  falls.  Desperately  he  commenced  rowing 
with  one  oar,  but  this  only  sent  his  boat  round 
and  round.  A  large  crowd  of  people  on  the 
shore  witnesesd  his  plight  but  were  unable  to 
help  him.  When  about  20  feet  from  the  crest 
lie  jumped  into  the  water  and  attempted  to 
swim,  but  it  was  too  late.  His  body  was  seen 
once  in  the  waters  below  for  a  brief  moment 
t  hen  was  gone. 

The  waters  impounded  by  the  dam  are  grad- 
ual ly  released  into  an  elaborate  canal  system 
through  which  they  are  carried  to  the  mills 
whose  water  wheels  they  turn.  A  huge  water 
gate,  substantially  built  and  controlled  in  sec- 
lions,  permits  the  regulation  of  flow  from  the 
upper  river  into  this  canal  system.  The  first 
great  channel  into  which  the  flood  pours  is 
about  1000  feet  long  and  140  feet  wide.  It  flows 
directly  into  a  long,  goemetrically  straight  (-anal 


known  as  the  upper  level  canal.  A  mile  and  a 
quarter  in  length,  this  canal  narrows  as  it  re- 
leases water  into  the  mill  gates  along  the  way 
and  is  only  80  feet  wide  at  the  end. 

Parallel  to  this  upper  level  canal,  400  feet  to 
the  east  of  it  and  20  feet  below  it  is  a  second 
level  canal.  At  each  mill  situated  between  these 
two  streams  the  water  is  passed  from  the  higher- 
level,  through  the  water  wheels  of  the  mill  and 
drained  off  at  the  lower  level.  Thus  the  differ- 
ential in  water  level  between  the  two  canals  is 
taken  advantage  of,  not  by  one  mill  alone  but 
by  dozens  of  mills  side  by  side.  The  400  feet 
of  land  between  the  canals  gives  ample  room 
for  the  location  of  substantial  industrial  build- 
ings. 

The  tail  waters  of  these  higher  level  mills 
travel  along  the  second  level  canal  to  the  north 
or  to  the  third  level  canal  to  the  south,  where 
they  follow  the  bank  of  the  river  at  a  distance  of 
400  feet,  constituting  another  two-mile  strip  of 
parallel  mill  sites.  The  tail  waters  of  the  second 
and  lower  canals  empty  directly  into  the  river. 

The  upper  and  second  level  canals  are  crossed 
by  bridges  spaced  approximately  a  thousand  feet 
apart.  The  streets  which  pass  over  these  bridges 
have  become  the  main  east-west  arteries  of  traf- 
fic of  the  community. 

Mtotity  Plans 

The  plan  of  development  of  the  new  city  was 
indeed  comprehensive,  involving  as  it  did  the 
ultimate  construction  of  facilities  for  a  sizeable 
center  of  habitation  as  well  as  for  industrial 
production.    It  was  conceived  and  projected  as 
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n  whole,  and  the  map  of  the  "New  Town  of 
Holyoke,"  published  by  the  Hampden  Freeman 
in  the  year  1850,  delineates  in  recognizable  form 
the  outlines  of  the  City  of  Holyoke  as  it  is  known 
today. 

The  construction  comprised,  not  only  the  dam, 
gatehouse  and  appurtenances  thereto,  the  ■canals 
and  locks  for  rafts  and  river  boats,  but  the  cot- 
ton factories,  machine  shops,  tenements,  water 
supply  system,  gas  plant,  sewers,  fire  depart- 
ment, and  schools.  It  was  a  gigantic  undertak- 
ing for  tho.se  days  when  most  of  the  digging  had 
to  be  done  with  pick  and  shovel  and  most  of  the 
hauling  with  teams  of  horses  and  dumpcarts. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  brief  years  more  than 
two  miles  of  canals  were  built,  a  considerable 
part  of  the  total  canal  system  that  we  know  in 
Holyoke  today.  Even  with  the  modern  steam 
shovel  and  bulldozer  such  an  undertaking  would 
seem  monumental  now.  In  those  days  the  effort 
was  Herculean  and  attracted  nation-wide  com- 
ment. Not  only  was  an  enormous  amount  of 
excavating  to  be  done,  but  in  addition,  stone 
for  over  five  miles  of  canal  wall  had  to  be  quar- 
ried up  river,  brought  down  stream  to  the 
project,  and  carefully  laid  in  place.  These 
canal  walls  were  in  some  places  30  feet  high. 

Cotton  cloth  to  make  dresses  for  Hie  women 
of  America  was  the  final  purpose  of  this  elab- 
orate man-made  creation.  The  proprietors  knew 
the  ways  of  the  cotton  industry  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end,  in  fact,  they  held  a  virtual 
monopoly  in  it.  They  had  organization,  whole- 
sale, and  even  retail  outlets  in  larger  cities  all 
over  the  country.  They  felt,  and  rightly  so  at 
least  for  a  time,  that  for  this  particular  product 
there  was  destined  to  be  a  rapidly  expanding 
market.  What  they  wanted  was  production  ami 
that  immediately. 

Achievement 

In  1850,  the  first  cotton  mill  was  completed, 
powered  by  a  new  kind  of  cast-iron  or  brass 


turbine  which  was  at  this  time  rapidly  displac- 
ing tin5  old  overshot  wooden  wheel  of  the  trib- 
utary streams.  The  advantage  of  this  turbine 
was  thai  it  could  work  under  greater  head  and 
greatei  pressure,  and  so  develop  the  greater 
power  conducive  to  concentration  of  manufac- 
turing. McCormick,  who  was  later  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  Jolly  Foundry  and  the  Holyoke 
Machine  Company  did  much  inventive  work  in 
the  line  of  perfecting  the  waterflow  contour  of 
the  blades  of  this  turbine.  At,  the  turn  of  the 
century  every  text  book  on  "Natural  Philos- 
ophy" including  the  famous  "Steel's  Physics" 
had  a  picture  of  the  "Jolly"  or  "Holyoke" 
water  wheel.  Sometimes  the  picture  was  that  of 
the  old  iron  overshot  wheel. 

In  1850,  a  second  cotton  mill  was  completed 
and  shortly  afterward  put  into  operation.  These 
two  cotton  mills  were  indeed  imposing  struc- 
tures being  268  feet  long,  68  feet  wide  and  five 
stories  high.  The  first  mill  had  18,000  spindles 
for  number  14  yarn  and  the  second  had  30,000 
spindles  for  number  80  yarn.  Later  these  mills 
came  to  be  known  as  the  Lyman  Mills. 

The  company  having  difficulty  in  obtaining 
enough  women  to  operate  such  an  enormous 
plant  in  New  England,  in  1853,  sent  its  agent 
to  Glasgow  to  arrange  for  the  immigration  of 
power  loom  weavers  to  America  and  Holyoke. 
Honrs  of  work  were  long,  at  least  12  hours  a  day 
for  a  six-day  week. 

The  machine  shop  of  the  new  industrial  cluster 
was  an  enormous  affair,  the  central  building 
alone  being  98  feet  long,  40  feet  wide  and  four 
stories  high.  Wings  on  each  side  were  200  feet 
long  and  60  feet  wide.  An  additional  extension 
was  200  feet  long  by  60  feet  wide  and  two  stories 
high.  Adjacent  to  these  was  a  great  foundry 
with  two  cupola  furnaces,  a  forge  with  seven 
trip  hammers,  fourteen  forge  fires  and  two  fur- 
naces. A  pattern  house  of  huge  dimensions  was 
furnished  with  the  most  modern  woodworking 
equipment  of  the  day. 
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Model  Machine  Shop 

The  machine  shop  of  this  industrial  village 
was  truly  a  thing  to  be  marvelled  at.  It  was 
equipped  to  build  any  machinery  that  could  be 
built  in  that  day  and  age.  It  could  turn  out  the 
eo  ton  spinning  mules  or  even  looms  if  neces- 
sary, although  loom  building  was  a  specialized 
manufacture.  It  could  also  build  heavy  ma- 
ehinery  such  as  water  wheels  and  cases.  Its 
lathes  could  turn  a  cylinder  eight  feet  in  diam- 
eter and  up  to  20  feet  long. 

The  Hampden  Freeman  of  April  16,  1853, 
writ in»'  about  this  shop  made  the  following  com- 
ment :  "We  understand  it  to  be  one  of  the  very 
largest  in  New  England — somewhat  larger  than 
that  of  the  Locks  and  ('anal  Company  at  Lowell. 
One  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  wonder  when 
he  contemplates  the  extent  of  the  entire  estab- 
lishment from  the  rooms  of  the  draftsmen,  and 
patternmakers,  through  those  of  the  foundry, 
the  blacksmith  shop,  the  turning,  the  planing, 
and  finishing  rooms,  till  the  machinery  is  finally 
stored  in  the  warerooms  or  transported  to  its 
final  destination." 

The  Industrial  Revolution  had  come  to  Ire- 
land. The  same  paper  reported:  "By  the  aid 
of  labor-savin"'  machinery  the  manufacture  of 
innumerable  varieties  of  goods,  necessary  for 
the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  man,  is  now  carried 
on  with  but  little  manual  labor — the  whole 
process  being  reduced  to  the  mere  attending  of 
machines,  which  in  very  many  cases  can  as  well 
be  done  by  women  and  children  as  by  men." 


The  shop  had  patterns  for  the  entire  machin- 
ery of  a  cotton  mill,  from  the  turbine  water 
wheel  to  the  spindles  and  looms.  Business  was 
booming  in  the  early  50's,  In  January  of  1854, 
it  was  compelled  to  extend  its  western  wing 
200  feet.  These  buildings  are  still  standing  to- 
day and  are  presently  known  as  the  Hadley  Mills 
buildings  of  the  (las  and  Electric  Department. 

Demand  For  Labor 

With  so  much  construction  going  on  the  de- 
mand for  labor  was  heavy.  The  work  was  of 
a  rugged  nature,  somewhat  dangerous.  Some- 
times men  got  killed  shifting  the  huge  blocks 
of  granite  from  palce  to  place.  Even  the  pick 
and  shovel  work  was  grueling  and  tedious.  On 
February  4,  1848,  two  workers  were  killed,  one 
by  a  slide  of  earth,  the  other  by  falling  into  a 
rock  cup  on  the  railroad.  On  July  27,  the  little 
daughter  of  John  Gerry,  waiting  for  her  father 
500  feet  from  the  quarry,  was  killed  by  the 
stone  from  a  blast. 

Work  was  here  to  be  had,  however,  and  up 
the  valley  from  New  York,  and  along  the  rail- 
road from  Boston,  eager  job  seekers  came  by 
the  hundreds.  Others  had  come  before  them 
as  members  of  the  construction  gangs  building 
the  railroad.    Many  had  remained. 

Earlv  Irish  Stopk 

These  laborers  were  Irish,  for  the  most  part 
newly  arrived  immigrants.    They  were  the  first 
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eontingenl  of  thai  greal  wave  of  Irish  immi- 
gration which  came  to  American  shores  during 
the  decades  of  the  40's  and  50's.  Possessed  of 
little  of  this  world's  goods,  uneducated,  stran- 
gely in  a  strange  land,  they  were  compelled  to 
earn  their  daily  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brow.  They  accepted  with  courage  the  chal- 
lenge which  America  offered  and  entered  into 
the  spirit  of  achieving  with  cheerfulness  and 
faith  in  the  future.  They  had  Come  to  this  new 
world  prepared  to  accept  the  bitter  with  the 
sweet. 

A  long  poignant . story  was  in  their  coming. 
They,  too,  were  seeking  religious  freedom  just 
as  earlier  comers  to  American  shores  had  sought 
religious  freedom.  They  were  escaping  from 
the  exploitation  of  English  rule  and  the  instru- 
mentality of  absentee  land  ownership.  They 
were  funning  away  from  the  enforced  payment 
of  the  tithe  to  a  church  in  whose  doctrine  they 
d'd  not  believe.  They  were  escaping  from  tax 
collectors  who  plied  their  trade  in  the  same 
manner  as  had  the  much  despised  publicans  in 
the  far  flung  provinces  of  imperial  Home.  They 
were  fleeing  from  an  ever-present  danger  of 
eviction  with  no  alternative  but  the  open  road. 

They  came  from  Connaught,  from  County 
.Mayo  and  from  County  Clare,  and  even  from 
Dublin.  Cork  and  Kerry.  The  fearful  potato 
famine  of  1846  in  Ireland  was  not  the  sole  rea- 
son of  their  leaving  their  native  land.  The 
famine  served  to  accentuate  the  deeper  wrongs 
which  they  had  been  forced  to  endure,  and 
showed  the  futility  of  further  durance  under 
English  rule,  and  in  this  respect  was  the  de- 
terminer in  a  great  mass  movement. 

These  people  built  their  first  homes  on  the 
high  ground  overlooking  the  dam  in  the  region 
now  known  as  Prospect  Park,  rude  pioneer 
affairs.  Four  boards  were  driven  into  the 
ground  for  corner  posts  and  to  these  others  were 
nailed  to  form  the  sides.  The  top  was  then 
covered  with  a  roof  of  overlapping  boards. 
Openings  were  made  for  a  door  and  two  or 
three  little  windows  were  cut.  The  turf  was 
banked  up  to  the  eaves  to  protect  against  the 
cold  of  winter.  A  workman  would  come  into 
town  in  the  morning,  buy  a  thousand  feet  of 
hemlock  boards  and  have  his  lodging  up  by 
night,  and  the  next  day  be  ready  to  go  to  work 
on  the  dam. 

On  the  inside  the  earth  was  smoothed,  scant- 
ling nailed  and  a  floor  of  wide  boards  laid  down. 
Sometimes  a  little  hole  was  dug  for  a  cellar  and 
a  trap  door  cut  through  the  board  for  entrance 
and  exit.  An  opening  was  then  sawed  in  the 
roof  with  a  bit  of  tin  tacked  about  it  and  a 
stove  pipe  run  through  into  the  open  air.  Un- 


der the  V  in  the  roof  was  a  loft.  Sometimes  a 
partition  of  boards  divided  the  lower  room  in 
1  wo. 

In  the  summer  id'  1849,  when  the  construc- 
tion of  the  dam  was  bringing  newcomers  to  the 
locality  by  the  hundred  anil  living  conditions 
were  crowded  to  the  utmost,  cholera  broke  out 
in  the  "Patch."  The  weather  was  hot  and  dry 
Sanitation  provided  in  those  days  in  a  mush 
room  settlement  was  next  to  nothing;  in  fad. 
nowhere  in  America  was  sanitation  practiced 
then  as  we  know  it  today.  Refrigeration  was 
unknown  and  in  summer-time  much  of  the  meal 
consumed  was  dried  or  corned  or  salted,  giving 
rise  to  excessive  thirst.  The  only  water  avail- 
able was  that  from  the  river  and  this  at  mid- 
summer level  was  stagnant. 

If  the  cause  was  easy  to  find,  the  results  were 
appalling.  Men,  women,  and  especially  young 
children  died  by  the  score.  The  epidemic  was 
swift  and  fatal.  Men  would  be  taken  sick  at 
night  and  be  dead  by  morning.  Once  the  disease 
got  under  way  it  was  highly  contagious. 

There  was  no  Catholic  cemetery  in  the  town 
then  and  every  morning  dozens  of  the  dead 
were  carried  to  Chicopee.  These  were  the  days 
of  tribulation. 

About  this  time  the  first  regular  Catholic 
services  were  held  in  the  old  Exchange  Hall  just 
recently  built.  Prior  to  thai  time  occasional 
services  had  been  conducted  under  a  large  (dm 
tree  that  stood  in  a  pasture  near  what  is  now 
the  corner  of  Dwight  and  Elm  streets. 

The  little  village  that  rapidly  grew  up  within 
sight  of  the  industrial  projeel  came  to  be  known 
as  the  "Patch."  As  more  new  settlers  came 
in  its  extent  widened  until  finally  it  reached 
almost  as  far  as  what  is  now  known  as  Pulaski 
Park. 

Here  was  the  Holyoke  version  of  the  huts  of 
square  hewn  logs  of  the  Plymouth  Plantation, 
or  the  frontier  cabin  of  rude  logs  with  mud 
filled  interstices  in  which  Abraham  Lincoln  wai 
born,  or  the  somewhat  later  "Li+tle  Old  Sod 
Shanty  on  the  Plains,"  of  the  Scandinavian 
settlers  in  the  north  central  states.  The  Irish 
immigrants  in  Ireland  Parish,  that  was  shortly 
to  become  Holyoke,  were  in  no  better  or  worse 
circumstances  than  those  who  had  been  coming 
to  America's  shores  for  the  best  part  of  two 
centuries.  The  significant  distinguishing  fea- 
ture in  their  situation  was  that  at  this  time  they 
happened  to  be  the  last  comers. 

They  were  indeed  in  no  worse  situation  than 
some  of  those  earlier  peoples  who  had  treked 
overland  to  Springfield  or  up  the  valley  to  settle 
on  the  County  Road.  It  has  been  a  truism  of 
which  Americans  have  always  been  proud  that 
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first  comers  to  these  shores  have  always  had  to 
grub  for  a  living',  and  that  no  matter  how  lofty 
the  pinnacle  to  which  they  may  later  have  at- 
tained, for  the  most  part  they  have  lifted  them- 
selves by  their  bootstraps. 

With  the  Irish  the  shock  of  transplantation 
was  sharp  and  very  severe.  They  had  come 
from  simple  agricultural  backgrounds,  rich  in 
human  values,  steeped  in  an  age-old  culture  that 
was  mellow  and  kindly.  They  were  plunged 
into  the  maelstrom  of  a  young,  vigorous,  un- 
seasoned, impersonal,  industrial  economy  where 
man  through  his  labor  was  a  commodity,  to  he 
bought  in  the  open  market,  where  supply  was 
the  determining  factor  in  the  face  of  limited 
demand. 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  Irish,  and  their 
opportunity  to  match  their  brawn  and  ingen- 
uity, their  enterprise  and  patience,  their  forti- 
tude, against  this  new  and  difficult  environment 
in  which  they  found  themselves.  Bravely  they 
began  by  the  strength  of  their  good  right  arms 
and  the  courage  that  was  in  them  to  hew  out  a 
destiny  for  themselves  and  their  children  and 
their  children's  children  forever. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  the  popular  opinion 
seemed  to  be  that  the  Irish  people  who  first 
began  crossing  the  Atlantic  after  the  famine  of 
1846,  or  about  the  time  the  canals  and  railroads 
were  being  constructed,  were  the  first  of  their 
nationality  to  come  to  the  New  England  region. 
The  old  records  of  many  towns  prove  this  to 
be  not  quite  true.    Ireland  Parish  had  its  Rileys 


ami  Gleasons.  As  early  as  1643,  after  it  had 
become  obvious  that  what  the  American  col- 
onies needed  most  to  make  them  prosperous  was 
population,  Captain  John  Vernon,  William 
Leader,  and  Daniel  Sellick  contracted  with  the 
Commissioners  of  Ireland  to  supply  them  with 
1250  women  of  the  Irish  nation  between  the  ages 
of  If)  and  50,  and  300  young  men,  to  be  found 
in  the  country  within  20  miles  of  Cork,  Kerry, 
Water  ford,  Wexford,  and  Tipperary,  to  import 
into  New  England.  In  no  country  in  the  world 
were  conditions  so  favorable  for  inducing  emi- 
gration as  from  Ireland,  even  at  that  early  date. 

In  1718,  a  letter  signed  by  320  men  of  the 
Irish  nation  was  presented  to  Governor  Shute 
of  Massachusetts  Bay,  asking  for  sufficient  en- 
couragement from  him  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangement  for  their  reception.  On  receiving 
a  favorable  reply,  a  major  part  of  the  signers 
of  this  petition  converted  their  property  into 
money  and  embarked  in  live  ships  for  Boston. 

Leadership 

Before  long  this  newest  settlement  in  the  Con- 
necticut Valley  began  to  take  on  a  semblance 
of  order  and  self -organization.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  "Patch"  in  the  first  days  naturally 
grouped  themselves  into  little  segments  accord- 
ing to  the  particular  region  of  the  old  sod  from 
which  they  came.  There  were  the  Kerry  men 
and  the  Connaughts,  and  history  has  it  that 
upon  occasion  some  of  the  groups  were  clannish. 
According  to  the  ancient  ways  of  civilization 
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there  were  jealousies  within  but  withal  a  fierce 
loyalty  to  the  settlement  as  a  whole. 

In  a  population  made  up  of  many  different 
people  of  different  qualities  and  characteristics 
and  of  widely  varying  abilities,  it  was  inevit- 
able that  some  few  leaders  should  emerge,  to 
.speak  for  the  rest  and  in  a  measure  to  direct 
their  activity.  Within  a  period  of  a  single 
decade  much  of  the  sifting  had  been  done  and 
a  number  of  such  able  men  appeared  in  positions 
of  responsibility,  enjoying  general  esteem.  They 
gained  their  ascendency  in  various  ways;  some 
by  outstanding  native  ability  in  getting  along 
with  other  men,  others  by  shrewd  appraisal  of 
the  business  opportunities  of  the  pioneer  situa- 
tion and  prompt  action  to  capitalize  thereon, 
still  others  because  of  general  recognition  of 
their  inherent  character  and  worth.  These  early 
leaders  of  the  Irish-American  citizens  of  the 
community  achieved  leadership  and  distinction 
by  rendering  worthwhile,  outstanding  service. 

John  Delaney 

Among  the  foremost  of  these  able  men  was 
John  Delaney.  Mr.  Delaney  was  a  builder.  He 
had  learned  the  trade  of  a  stone  mason  in  his 
native  Ireland  and  come  over  to  America  as  a 
young  man  to  make  a  future  for  himself.  He 
arrived  in  New  York  City  in  1835,  and  at  once 
began  to  ply  his  trade.    During  his  youth  he 


worked  on  such  important  projects  as  Fort  War- 
ren in  Boston  Harbor  and  the  locks  and  canals 
at  Lowell.  lie  came  to  Holyoke  in  1846,  as  an 
experienced  supervisor  on  the  water  power 
project- 
It  was  about  this  time  that  he  set  up  his  own 
company  and  began  to  expand  rapidly.  In 
rapid  succession  he  constructed  a  dam  for  the 
Hinted  States  Arsenal  at  Springfield,  the 
foundation  for  a  number  of  paper  mills  at  Hoi- 
yoke,  bridges  over  the  canals  from  one  factory 
to  another  and  from  the  railroad  tracks  on  the 
river  bank  to  the  various  factories  to  facilitate 
freight  shipment,  and  a  number  of  sizable  rail- 
road bridges  scattered  over  Western  Massachu- 
setts. 

In  1874.  he  was  given  the  contract  to  rebuild 
the  bridges  and  replace  the  dams  washed  away 
in  the  Mill  River  flood.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  recognition  came  to  him  in  a  grand  way 
when  he  was  singled  out  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  the  new  Town  Hall,  shortly  to  be  re- 
christened  the  City  Hall. 

A  Bio  Operator 

Prosperity  had  come  to  his  company.  At  the 
height  of  his  career,  he  had,  working  every  day. 
more  than  80  teams  of  horses.  In  1870.  there 
were  20  stone  quarries  in  operation  in  West- 
ern Massachusetts,  most  of  which  were  owned 
or  controlled  by  Mr.  Delaney.  His  own  res- 
idence was  an  impressive  structure  in  which 
many  famous  persons  were  wont  to  visit.  Gov- 
ernors Hayden  and  Russell  were  his  friends. 

For  many  years  John  had  wished  above  all 
else  to  construct  a  building  that  would  be  a 
special  monument  to  his  life's  work.  The  build- 
ing, as  he  saw  it,  should  be  outstanding  for  the 
amount  of  workmanship  and  planning  it  re- 
vealed. Here  would  be  the  culmination  of  years 
devoted  to  the  building  up  of  Holyoke — a  glori- 
ous farewell  to  his  profession. 

In  1885,  that  structure  was  completed — the 
first  building  of  pure  marble  ever  to  be  erected 
in  New  England.  Tt  stood,  facing  the  City 
Hall,  overlooking  the  city  which  he  had  loved 
as  his  home.  It  was  his  masterpiece,  symboliz- 
ing the  fulfillment  of  all  his  hopes  and  desires. 

John  Delaney  was  continuously  active  in 
church  affairs.  He  was  a  devout  Roman  Cath- 
olic. It  is  reported  that  at  that  time  the  Cath- 
olic Church  having  some  difficulty  in  purchasing 
land,  he  himself  bought  the  land  on  which  St. 
Jerome  Church  is  now  situated  and  turned  it 
over  to  the  Bishop.  As  a  significant  contributor 
and  often  as  contractor,  he  laid  the  corner  stones 
for  many  of  the  Catholic  churches  that  were 
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built  in  the  district.  The  gold  trowel  with 
which  he  Laid  the  corner  stone  at  the  Rosary 
Church  is  now  in  possession  of  the  Dr.  Horrigan 
family. 

The  final  work  of  construction  of  this  leader 
in  Bolyoke's  early  life  was  the  building  of  the 
three  huge  reservoirs  in  the  hills  outside  the 
city  to  provide  pure  drinking  water  for  the 
rapidly  growing  population  of  the  new  city. 

Daniel  O'Connell 

Daniel  O'Connell  was  born  in  Dingle,  Coun- 
ty Kerry,  Ireland,  in  the  year  1838.  As  a  boy 
(if  fourteen  he  came  to  the  United  States,  spent 
a  few  months  at  Chicopee  Falls  and  then  came 
to  Holyoke.  His  first  job  was  that  of  water 
boy  to  a  large  force  of  men  who  were  building 
the  first  ill-fated  dam.  Next  he  found  employ- 
ment with  a  farmer  in  Baptist  Village,  then 
went  back  with  the  Hadley  Palls  Company  as 
barn  boss  for  the  company  teams. 

In  1862,  O'Connell  gained  a  knowledge  of  the 
building  business  with  Deacon  E.  T.  Richards, 
and  the  following  year  went  into  business  for 
himself  as  a  truckman.  He  served  as  superin- 
tendent of  highways  until  1864,  and  then  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  city  streets. 

In  1880,  he  began  contracting,  his  first  im- 
portant mill  contract  being  the  excavation  of 
the  Nonotuck  Mill  of  the  present  American 
Writing  Paper  Company.  Prom  this  time  for- 
ward his  business  rapidly  increased.  As  oppor- 
tunities expanded  liis  six  tall  sons  were  admitted 
to  the  firm  of  Daniel  O'Connell  &  Sons,  whose 
reputation  soon  .spread  far  beyond  local  limits 

Mr.  O'Connell  made  the  excavations  and 
laid  the  foundations  for  the  Symms  &  Dudley 
Mill,  the  Winona  and  Parsons  Mills,  the  Pan- 
Alpaca  Company's  mill  in  Jackson  Street,  and 
many  smaller  structures.  He  built  the  New 
Bedford  Waterworks,  the  dams  at  Bellows  Palls, 
Vt.,  and  Pittsfield,  Mass.  He  constructed  an 
electric  railway  in  Conway  and  the  railroad  be- 
tween Great  Barrington  and  Stoekbritlge.  The 
Pomer  pipe  line  was  laid  by  his  concern. 

The  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1858,  was  Jo- 
hanna Brassil.  The  sons,  Daniel  James,  Wil- 
liam, Charles  Joseph,  John,  Prank,  and  George, 
Carried  on  the  family  name  and  the  family 
business  with  credit  to  the  founder. 

Among  the  names  of  families  of  Irish  lineage 
living  in  Holyoke  today,  the  following  are  pos- 
itively identifiable  as  having  their  origins  here 
in  the  community  before  1850:  Barry,  Cain, 
Callaghan,  Casey.  Conner,  Clary,  Coughlin, 
Dowd,  Davitt.  Delaney,  Dillon,  Donoghue  (va- 
rious   spellings),    Donovan,    Dooley,  Driscoll, 


Dunn,  Egan,  Falvey,  Perriter,  Fitzgerald,  ho- 
ley, Garvey,  Griffin,  Harrington,  Healy,  Hen- 
nessy,  Hickey,  Joyce,  Kavanaugh,  Kelliher, 
Kennedy,  Lane,  Long,  Lynch,  Mahar,  Mahoney, 
McDonald,  McLean,  McNulty,  Mullins,  .Murphy. 
Nolen,  Noonan,  Norton,  O'Brien,  O'Donnell, 
O'Connell,  O'Malley,  O'Neil,  Powers,  Rourke, 
Shea,  Sheehan,  Slattery,  Sullivan,  Tobin,  Quinn 
and  Welch. 

The  Town 

In  the  course  of  two  or  three  years  the  Had- 
ley Palls  Company  constructed  a  water  supply 
system,  a  gas  works,  a  school,  and  laid  out  a 
network  of  streets.  Several  new  mills  were  con- 
structed. In  1850,  Ireland  Parish  ceased  to 
exist  and  the  Town  of  Holyoke  came  into  being. 

The  water-works  was  calculated  for  a  large 
population  and  extensive  mills.  These  works 
consisted  of  two  large  pumps  located  in  the 
gatehouse  at  the  dam  which  were  driven  by  a 
water  wheel  and  which  forced  the  water  up  into 
a  reservoir  located  at  what  is  now  the  north- 
east corner  of  High  and  Lyman  Streets.  The 
water  in  the  reservoir  stood  at  a  height  of  77 
feet  above  the  top  of  the  dam,  held  two  million 
gallons,  and  could  be  filled  by  one  of  the  pumps 
in  about  two  weeks. 

Water  was  distributed  about  the  village  by 
two  and  a  half  miles  of  pipe.  It  was  connected 
to  all  the  boarding  houses,  mills,  and  machine 
shops.  The  danger  from  fire  losses  was  cut 
significantly  by  this  installation. 

Apparently  the  purity  of  the  river  water  was 
still  a  source  of  questioning.  A  news  item  of 
• I une  21,  1851,  declared  that  it  contained  "ani- 
malculae"  to  a  considerable  extent  and  invited 
the  general  public  to  visit  the  newspaper  office 
to  look  at  some  water  taken  from  a  filter  in  the 
operation  of  cleansing.  The  water,  it  averred, 
was  full  of  animals,  "alive  and  kicking."  The 
filters  incidentally  could  be  obtained  at  the 
establishment  of  Rowe  &  Emory,  enterprising 
retailers. 

The  Hampden  Freeman  on  November  17, 
184f),  reported:  "A  new  and  beautiful  engine 
has  just  been  purchased  by  the  Hadley  Falls 
Company,  and  placed  in  Lyman  Street,  for  the 
future  use  of  the  village.  It  is  called  the  "Hol- 
yoke Number  1."  A  company  of  about  60  mem- 
bers has  been  formed  to  take  charge  of  it." 

In  1852,  one  of  the  cotton  mills  was  lighted 
by  gas  from  the  company  gas  works.  Shortly 
later  gas  was  used  to  light  the  machine  shop, 
the  boarding  houses,  and  the  central  streets. 

The  rapid  population  growth  and  the  creation 
of  so  much  capital  wealth  in  the  "New  City" 
made  it  unthinkable  that  it  should  be  willing 
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to  continue  a  remote  and  lesser  parish  of  farm- 
ing West  Springfield.  By  eomnion  usage  the 
unofficial  appelation  of  "lladley  Village"  was 
applied  Tor  a  time  hut  as  the  center  developed 
an  authorized  name  was  indicated.  "New 
City,"  "Hampden  City,"  "Millville,"  and 
"  Closopolis, "  were  some  of  the  suggestions. 

.lust  before  Christmas  in  1849,  a  group  of 
citizens  met  to  take  into  consideration  the  pro- 
priety of  asking  for  a  division  of  the  town  of 
West  Springfield  at  the  next  session  of  the  Leg- 
islature. Warren  Chapin  presided.  A  commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  circulate  a  petition  for 
such  division  and  another  meeting  was  decided 
upon  for  the  following  week.  It  was  also  voted 
unanimously  that  the  new  thriving  city  be  called 
by  the  time-honored  name  of  Hampden. 

( hi  February  19,  however,  the  Directors  of 
tlie  lladley  Falls  Company  met  and  their  min- 
utes for  the  meeting  show  that  "The  Commit- 
tee appointed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Direc- 
tors to  report  a  name  suitable  for  the  town,  re- 
ported the  name  of  Holyoke."  On  motion, 
"It  was  voted  that  this  report  be  accepted,  and 
the  Treasurer  was  authorized  to  take  any  need- 
ful steps  in  relation  thereto." 

The  petition  sent  to  the  Legislature  for  a 
division  of  the  town  was  acted  upon,  and  the 
prayer  of  the  petitioners  granted.  The  petition, 
however,  was  amended  by  inserting  the  name 
Holyoke  in  place  of  Hampden,  and  Holyoke 
the  new  town  became. 

Within  three  years  three  large  mills  were  con- 
structed by  the  company  for  other  owners. 
More  workers  were  brought  in.  Tenement 
houses  were  erected  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mills 
and  Holyoke  was  on  its  way.  Of  the  tenement 
blocks  constructed  at  that  time  many  have  been 
torn  down  but  many  others  are  still  in  use  along 
Canal  Street  just  westerly  of  the  Street  Rail- 
way Office. 


THE  CANADIAN  FRENCH 

In  1902,  it  was  reported  that  fully  one-third 
of  the  city's  population  was  comprised  of 
French-Canadians  and  persons  of  French  de- 
scent, and  further,  that  among  the  number  were 
many  men  of  means  and  influence,  and  moral 
worth  and  integrity.  From  the  early  beginings 
of  industrial  Holyoke,  outstanding  citizens  of 
French  extraction  have  been  controlling  factors 
for  good,  in  the  business,  social,  professional, 
and  political  life  of  the  community. 

In  the  50's  jobs  which  paid  good  money  were 
few  and  far  between.  The  process  of  manufac- 
ture and  distribution  of  goods  on  a  nation-wide 
scale   was   just  beginning.     Mass  purchasing- 


power  was  to  be  witnessed  only  in  the  future, 
('ash  was  a  thing  to  be  tenderly  cherished. 

Superimposition  of  an  industrial  system  upon 
an  agrarian  community  overnighl  created  the 
curious  phenomenon  of  a  labor  shortage  in  a 
land  where  labor  was  plentiful.  The  shortage 
was  somewhat  enhanced  by  the  reluctance  of 
workers  who  had  already  established  themselves 
to  take  chances  in  a  new  and  untried  commu- 
nity. One  could  always  be  sure  of  a  certain 
amount  of  independence  on  a  substantial  farm. 

News  of  this  shortage  of  labor,  and  of  jobs  for 
ready  cash,  spread  far  and  wide  up  and  down 
the  Connecticut  Valley,  and  worked  its  way  up 
through  Vermont  and  even  to  the  far  off  Cana- 
dian Province  of  Quebec.  In  response  to  its  im- 
port and  sometime  about  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century,  five  pioneer  families  from  French  Can- 
ada made  their  way  down  river  to  Holyoke. 

The  heads  of  these  original  French  families 
were  Narcisse  Francoeur,  Nicholas  Proulx, 
Casal  Viens,  Furmence  Hamel  and  Charles  Pro- 
vost. They  found  work  in  the  Lyman  Mills  and 
shortly  proved  themselves  to  be  industrious 
people,  worthy  members  of  the  new  community. 

The  coming  of  these  pioneer  French  Canadian 
families  to  Holyoke  suggested  to  the  agent  of 
the  Lyman  Mills  a  new  and  hitherto  untapped 
source  of  willing  labor.  Promptly  he  made  an 
agreement  with  Nicholas  Proulx  to  take  peri- 
odic trips  back  to  Province  Quebec  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inducing  "les  habitants,"  particularly 
women  and  girls,  to  come  to  Holyoke  where 
actual  money  was  to  be  had  for  work  in  the 
mills.  Money  could  be  saved  and  sent  back  to 
relieve  family  economic  situations,  or  if  an  en- 
tire family  were  willing  to  come,  and  work,  and 
save,  for  a  few  years,  then  it  could  return  to 
its  native  village  in  untold  opulance,  and,  who 
knows,  set  up  in  business  for  itself.  .  .  .  Peut- 
etre. 

Covered  Wagon 

Proulx  had  a  long,  covered  wagon)  specially 
constructed  for  his  mission.  (It  is  well  to  re- 
member that  these  were  the  days  of  the  "forty- 
niners.")  He  took  along  another  single  horse 
and  wagon  in  which  to  carry  the  luggage  of  his 
emigres.  Thus  equipped  he  set  out  for  far  off 
Province  Quebec,  traveling  from  village  to  vil- 
lage, and  telling  the  people  in  their  native 
tongue  the  wonders  of  a  new  and  different  way 
of  life  to  be  found  at  Holyoke,  Massachusetts. 

Skilled  workmen  were  at  a  premium,  but 
strong,  industrious  laborers  were  always  useful, 
and  could  be  employed  to  do  the  ordinary  re- 
petitive chores  of  the  mills.  The  women  and 
girls,  some  of  them  highly  skilled  in  an  ancient 
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provincial  art  of  needlecraft,  easily  picked  up 
the  knack  of  handling  the  fine  lawn  thread,  and 
came  to  be  expert  weavers. 

The  labor  importing  business  was  profitable. 
Over  a  period  of  five  pears  Proulx  is  said  to 
have  brought  to  Ilolyoke  more  than  500  persons 
for  whom  he  was -paid  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five 
dollars  each,  plus  transportation  charges  which 
also  netted  him  a  pretty  penny.  To  this  man 
more  than  to  any  other  belongs  the  honor  of 
having  peopled  the  new  Town  with  a  thrifty  and 
industrious  class  of  inhabitants  who  were  to 
make  a  signal  contribution  to  the  social,  cultural, 
and  economic  life  of  the  community  down 
through  the  years. 

No  wagon  train  across  the  plains  was  more 
colorful  than  that  first  wagon  load  of  habitants 
who  came  down  from  Canada  in  the  new  Proulx 
conestoga.  Forty-five  girls  were  crowded  into 
the  cavernous  interior  while  the  men  and  boys, 
seven  or  eight  in  number,  walked  along  beside 
or  took  turns  riding  on  the  baggage  wagon  be- 
hind. Pood  was  carried  from  home  to  last  the 
long  journey  out  and  bivouacs  were  made  at 
lonely  farms  or  at  cross-road  school  houses. 
So  well  pleased  were  the  first  comers  with  the 
arrangements  made  for  their  living  that  others 
were  willing  to  follow.  The  story  goes  that 
Proulx  offered  the  same  service  to  the  Hampden 
Mills  and  soon  had  two  concerns  bidding  against 
each  other  with  a  consequent  rise  in  price  per 
new  worker  brought  down. 

The  times  were  against  these  newcomers.  No 
sooner  were  they  established  in  their  new  en- 
vironment than  the  dull  slack  of  the  late  50 's 
hit  the  mills,  and  they  found  themselves  out  of 
work.  No  offers  were  made  to  transport  them 
back  to  their  native  province,  and  had  there 
been,  most  of  them  would  not  have  accepted, 
liolyokers  they  now  were,  and  they  took  the 
bad  times  in  stride  with  the  good. 

These  people  were  poor  in  purse  but  pos- 
sessed of  good  health,  a  wealth  of  ambition,  and 
a  life-long  training  in  persevering  industry. 
Being  unacquainted  with  English  language  and 
American  customs,  they  were  at  first  exploited 
both  by  their  employers  and  by  their  more  ex- 
perienced ftllow  citizens.  Native  intelligence, 
however,  rapidly  asserted  itself,  and  soon  they 
were  regarded  as  a  practical,  thrifty,  people 
who  knew  how  to  make  the  most  of  a  situation 
even  though  it  were  a  hard  one.  As  they  be- 
came skilled  in  their  respective  lines  of  work, 
pay  was  better.  Many  substantial  fortunes  in 
the  community  today  trace  back  to  the  early 
struggles  and  hardships  of  these  pioneers  who 
came  lo  Ilolyoke  in  a  covered  wagon. 


A  Great  Sorrow 

The  French  too  had  a  time  of  sorrow  in  the 
early  days  of  their  Holyoke  history.  Naturally 
for  a  time  they  chose  to  live  in  a  community 
of  their  own.    Their  first  settlement  was  called 
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"Canada  Hill."  As  the  years  went  by  numbers 
became  greater  and  larger  colonies  grew  up  in 
Ward  One  and  Ward  Two.  They  loved  their 
own  language  and  their  own  church,  these  new- 
comers. For  a  time  they  attended  services  at 
St.  Jerome  Church,  but  later  formed  a  congre- 
gation of  their  own  and  rented  a  hall  on  High 
Street.  About  1870,  they  built  a  little  mission 
chapel  on  the  corner  of  Park  and  Cabot  Streets 
where  Father  Crevier's  residence  later  was  to 
stand. 

It  was  in  this  chapel  that  the  disastrous  fire 
broke  out  on  Corpus  Christi  Day  in  1872.  The 
calamity  occurred  at  the  vesper  service,  when  a 
lighted  candle  set  fire  to  the  altar  decorations 
and  the  flames  spread  so  rapidly  as  to  take  the 
lives  of  the  worshippers.  When  the  congrega- 
tion sought  to  escape  from  the  burning  build- 
ing the  single  stairway  down  to  the  door  gave 
way,  piling  the  children  into  a  close-packed 
mass  where  many  of  them  were  suffocated  by 
smoke.  Seventy-three  people  died  as  a  result 
of  the  conflagration. 

Chief  John  T.  Lynch  of  the  Holyoke  Fire  De- 
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partment  did  heroic  work  that  day,  going  back 
again  and  again  into  the  flaming  building,  and 
staggering  out  with  another  child  in  his  arms. 
The  fire  was  one  of  the  most  calamitous  in  all  of 
Holyoke 's  history.  But  the  people  were  un- 
daunted. They  worshipped  in  a  convenient  hall 
until  the  completion  of  the  Church  of  the  Pre- 
cious Bood  in  1876. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Baptists  of  Ireland  Par- 
ish, the  clergy  of  the  French  church  were 
(•specially  the  intellectual  leaders  of  their  flock. 
Early  they  established  schools  lest  children 
should  grow  up  unversed  in  the  subtleties  of 
their  chosen  language.  Father  Dufresne  was 
the  first  pastor,  succeeded  by  Father  Landry, 
who  died  in  1890.  At  that  time  Father  Crevier 
began  his  pastorate  with  Father  Bruneault  in 
charge  of  the  other  French  parish,  a  pastorate 
that  was  to  be  fruitful  for  many  years. 

Racial  Culture 

Soon  the  French-speaking  people  had  their 
own  newspaper,  "Le  Defenseur,"  a  weekly  pub- 
lication. This  in  turn,  was  followed  by  a  daily, 
called  "L'Annexioniste,"  which  met  with  some 
success,  until  it  gave  way  to  "La  Presse."  The 
present  French  paper,  "La  Justice,"  enjoys  a 
wide  circulation  and  is  often  read  by  students 
of  the  language  because  of  its  clarity  of  expres- 
sion and  excellent  diction. 

A  famous  French  society  in  Holyoke  is  that 
known  as  St.  Jean  Baptiste,  which  was  organ- 
ized in  1872,  and  served  its  members  in  many 
phases  over  the  yeax\s,  not  the  least  of  which  was 
as  a  mutual  insurance  organization.  Its  founder 
and  spokesman  for  many  years  was  Edward 
Cadieux,  who,  after  its  amalgamation  with  other 
French  societies  of  New  England,  became  Su- 
preme President. 

The  French  schools  of  the  city  seek  to  main- 
tain French  culture  and  language  in  all  purity. 
"The  parochial  school  pupil,  in  addition  to  the 
subjects  taught  in  the  public  schools,  must  ac- 
quire a  thorough  understanding  of  French  and 
also  of  his  religion.  He  is  taught  etiquette  and 
deportment,  and  the  traditional  French  polite- 
ness. ' ' 

Early  Pioneers 

Some  of  the  leading  characters  in  the  life  of 
the  early  French  settlement  contributed  so  ef- 
fectually to  the  later  development  of  the  city 
that  their  achievements  are  still  talked  about 
whenever  old-time  Holyokers  get  together.  To- 
day their  descendents  play  various  and  import- 
ant roles  in  the  busy  life  of  a  thriving  city. 

Nicholas  Proulx  was  one  of  the  foremost 


among  these  pioneers.  He  came  from  St.  Ours, 
( 'anada,  in  1  856,  and  for  a  time,  wil  h  his  son, 
Joseph,  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  trans- 
portation of  workmen  and  their  families  from 
Canada.  After  completing  this  project,  he  en- 
gaged in  the  coal  and  wood  business  with  a  fair 
degree  of  success,  and  later  in  real  estate,  ac- 
cumulating a  comfortable  fortune  and  being 
widely  known  and  respected. 

Furmence  Hamel  came  to  Holyoke  from  St. 
Paid,  Canada,  about  the  year  1860,  with  a  fam- 
ily of  eight  sons  and  two  daughters.  Although 
he  had  been  a  school-teacher  in  Canada,  he  went 
into  the  Lyman  Mills,  and  not  satisfied  with 
this  work,  found  employment  with  the  Newton 
Paper  Company.  The  last  23  years  of  his  ac- 
tive life  were  spent  in  the  employ  of  the  Con- 
necticut River  Railroad  Company.  With  retire- 
ment he  became  an  acknowledged  authority  on 
local  history  of  the  industrial  era  and  possessed 
a  fund  of  event  and  anecdote  always  interest- 
ing, and  well  nigh  inexhaustible. 

Charles  Provost  came  to  Holyoke  in  1868, 
with  "more  children  than  dollars."  He  became 
a  laborer  for  the  Water  Power  Company,  then 
later  learned  the  building  trade,  and  in  1874, 
with  Gilbert  Potvin,  erected  his  first  block  in 
Ward  One.  He  enjoyed  a  long  and  useful  career 
in  real  estate  which  gave  him  a  competence. 

Henry  E.  Chaput,  M.  D.,  came  to  Holyoke 
from  St.  Hyacinthe  sometime  before  the  turn 
of  the  century.  For  many  years  he  carried  on 
a  successful  practice  of  medicine  in  the  city. 

Odilon  Z.  Charest  was  born  in  1857,  in  Three 
Rivers,  Canada.  Coming  to  the  city  in  1878, 
he  found  employment  with  the  Holyoke  Furni- 
ture Company.  After  ten  years  with  this  com- 
pany he  went  into  business  with  M.  St.  Marie 
and  carried  on  in  this  business  for  many  years. 
Possessed  of  a  generous  civic  spirit,  he  served 
on  the  School  Committee  for  several  terms. 

Dr.  Felix  J.  Cloutier  was  educated  at  the  Col- 
lege of  St.  Therese  L 'Assumption  and  graduated 
in  medicine  from  Queen's  University  at  King- 
ston, Canada.  He  came  to  Holyoke  in  1889,  and 
engaged  in  the  successful  practice  of  medicine 
over  a  long  period. 

Jacques  L.  Demers  came  here  when  50  years 
of  age  and  set  up  in  the  portrait  and  photo- 
graphic trade  which  he  followed  with  marked 
success  in  the  90 's. 

Valere  Ducharme  was  educated  in  Canada 
where  he  also  learned  the  grocery  and  the  meat 
business.  In  1886,  he  came  to  Holyoke  and 
opened  up  a  grocery  store  and  meat  market  with 
E.  D.  Durocher  as  partner.  In  1889,  he  bought 
out  his  partner's  interest  and  thereafter  car- 
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riecl  the  business  alone  over  a  long  period  of 
years. 

Alfred  D.  Duroeher  was  born  at  Farnham, 
Canada,  in  1864.  and  was  educated  at  Farnham 
College.  After  learning  the  grocer  and  meat 
business  he  came  to  Holyoke  and  established  a 
business  on  Cabot  Street  which  became  very 
prosperous. 

Orphir  E.  Genest,  attorney  and  counsellor  at 
law,  was  educated  at  the  seminary  in  Three  Riv- 
ers and  was  admitted  to  the  Massachusetts  Bar 
in  1882.  A  member  of  the  Board  of  Registrars 
for  five  years,  he  was  appointed  probation  offi- 
cer in  1896,  a  position  which  he  held  for  many 
years. 

Leon  .1.  Laporte  came  to  Holyoke  with  his 
wife  and  seven  children  in  1868.  Until  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  engaged  in  the  trucking 
business. 

Anthyme  S.  Menard  came  as  a  young  boy 
with  his  parents  to  the  city  in  1865.  lie  studied 
medicine  and  took  his  degree  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vermont  in  1888.  After  practicing  for 
a  few  years  he  established  a  drug  business  with 
which  he  was  long  identified. 

Adelard  M.  Potvin  came  to  Holyoke  in  1871, 
Prom  St.  Ours,  Canada.  Early  in  life  he  began 
his  business  career  in  a  men's  furnishing  store. 
In  1890,  he  opened  up  .his  men's  furnishing  and 
hat  store  which  he  conducted  with  marked  suc- 
cess. He  was  an  ardent  Republican  and  served 
on  the  Board  of  Aldermen  as  member-at-large 
for  five  years. 

Val.  Moquin  came  to  Holyoke  in  1868,  and 
engaged  in  business  over  a  period  of  more  than 
30  years.  In  his  later  years  he  came  to  be  one 
of  the  largest  real  estate  operators  in  the  city. 
For  three  terms  he  served  as  fire  commissioner, 
first  on  the  old  Commission  and  later  on  the  new. 

Dr.  Francis  X.  Patoel  graduated  from  the 
University  Victoria  Medical  School  and  prac- 
ticed medicine  in  Holyoke  after  1873.  He 
served  on  the  Board  of  Health. 

Another  name  closely  identified  with  the  early 
lite  of  people  of  French  extraction  in  Holyoke 
was  that  of  Joseph  M.  LaFrance.  He  joined 
The  local  Fire  Department  on  May  13,  1869,  at 
about  the  age  of  17,  serving  for  a  period  of  54 
years  and  rising  to  be  Deputy  Fire  Chief  of  the 
city. 

In  his  early  days  on  the  force  he  had  a  repu- 
tation as  a  sprinter  and  was  a  valuable  man  to 
run  with  the  hose  reel.  The  hose  of  that  period 
was  made  of  lengths  of  leather  riveted  together. 
A  reel  carried  800  feet  and  was  heavy.  The 
apparatus  of  the  early  period  consisted  of  two 
hand-drawn  reels  of  hose  and  a  Reliance 
steamer. 


The  Windsor  Hotel,  "one  of  the  handsomest 
buildings  in  the  valley,"  was  the  scene  of  one 
of  Holyoke 's  most  destructive  fires  in  respect 
to  material  damage  in  the  year  1899.  It  was 
called  "  Holyoke 's  half -million  dollar  fire." 
Fire  fighting  was  hazardous  in  those  days  as  it 
is  today.  Chief  LaFrance  was  injured  several 
times  in  the  line  of  duty. 

These  were  a  few  of  that  courageous  band 
which  in  mid-century  found  resource  and  faith 
to  cast  its  lot  with  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica ;  to  leave  home  and  homeland  behind  and  to 
seek  residence  and  fortune  among  a  strange  and 
alien  people;  newcomers  in  a  robust  and  grow- 
ing civilization  of  which  they  and  their  children 
were  now  henceforth  and  forever  to  be  an  in- 
tegral part.  Some  of  them  came  from  St.  Ours; 
some  of  them  came  from  Trois  Rivieres;  some 
of  them  camt  from  "L'Acadie,  home  of  the 
happy."  All  became  good  Americans.  These 
were  the  forbears  of  many  of  the  people  of 
French  descent  who  are  living  in  Holyoke  to- 
day. These  were  the  grandfathers  or  great- 
grandfathers of  many  a  Holyoke  lad  who  took 
the  opportunity  to  prove  his  Americanism  at 
Belleau  Wood,  or  Uhateau-Thiery,  the  Anzio 
Beachhead,  or  Okinawa. 


INDUSTRIAL  UPS  AND  DOWNS 

The  first  Town  Meeting  of  the  newly  created 
Town  of  Holyoke  was  held  on  the  22nd  of 
March,  1850.  The  population  at  that  time  was 
approximately  3700,  of  whom  more  than  a  thou- 
sand were  newcomers  with  the  mills.  The  first 
Selectmen  were:  Alexander  Day,  Joseph  Mor- 
rison and  Amos  Allen. 

A  first  manufacturing  plant  established  on  the 
canal  line  was  that  founded  by  Joseph  C.  Par- 
sons and  commonly  known  as  the  Parsons  Paper 
Company.  The  capacity  of  the  mill  was  large 
with  eight  "engines"  of  great  power,  and  two 
Fourdrinier  machines  of  precision  construction. 
Two  artesian  wells  were  sunk  in  the  rock  to  a 
depth  of  150  feet  to  ensure  a  constant  supply 
of  pure  water. 

The  purpose  of  the  Parsons  company  was  to 
make  fine  writing  papers  as  for  letters,  notes, 
blank  books  and  ledgers.  Its  line  of  manufac- 
ture was  somewhat  at  variance  with  the  original 
purposes  of  the  power  company  which  had  been 
determined  upon  production  of  cotton.  Colonel 
Aaron  Bagg  was  also  interested  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  this  company  and  was  for  many  years 
President  of  the  Corporation. 

Hampden  Mills  were  constructed  by  the  Had- 
ley  Falls  Company  and  completely  furnished 
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with  textile  machinery  made  in  the  company's 
slid j »s  for  interlocking  group  of  which  Patrick 
T.  Jackson,  ;i  large  stockholder  in  the  power 
company,  was  the  leading  factor'  The  intent  of 
this  organization  was  to  manufacture  "fancy 
vestings,  pantaloon  cloth,  and  sundry."  The 


SECOND   CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH 
Corner  of  High  and  Dwight  Streets 


mills  are  now  known  in  Holyoke  as  the  Mack- 
intosh Mills.  -Jackson  Street  was  named  after 
the  founder. 

The  Holyoke  Paper  Company,  a  somewhat 
smaller  organization,  was  set  up  in  1857,  and 
was  the  first  mill  to  be  built  at  the  southern  end 
of  the  canal  system.  The  site  of  this  original 
manufactory  is  now  occupied  by  the  hydro- 
electric plant  of  the  Holyoke  Gas  and  Electric 
Department. 

Social  Growth 
That  period  subsequent  to  the  completion  of 
the  dam  and  prior  to  the  panic  of  1857  was 
characterized  by  enrichment  in  the  civic,  so- 
cial and  religious  life  of  the  community.  The 
Second  Congregational  Church  Society  was 
founded.  The  old  North  Chestnut  Street 'School 
was  built.  The  Episcopal  Society,  Trinity 
Church,  later  to  be  called  St.  Paul's,  was  or- 


ganized. The  .Methodists  united,  holding  serv 
ices  in  Lyceum  Hall  on  High  Street.  The  Sec 
ond  Congregational  Church  Society  built  its 
first  church  at  the  corner  of  High  and  Dwight, 
Father  John  O'Callaghan,  the  first  Catholic 
priest  in  Holyoke,  was  assigned  to  the  town  and 
forthwith  founded  St.  Jerome  parish.  Classes 
were  started  in  the  first  Holyoke  High  School, 
located  in  the  Galludet-Terry  Hall.  Work  was 
begun  on  the  construction  of  St.  Jerome  Church 
on  Hampden  Street.  The  First  Unitarian  So- 
ciety was  organized. 

A  police  force  of  ten  good  men  and  true  was 
yet  up.  K.  G.  Marsh  was  elected  the  first  chief 
of  an  effectual  volunteer  fire  department.  Later 
the  Fire  Department  was  given  three  to  five 
hundred  dollars  for  maintenance  and  W.  13.  C. 
Pearson  became  chief. 

In  the  year  1857.  the  roster  of  the  Mt.  Tom 
Hose  Company  contained  the  names  of  many  of 
the  young  bloods  of  the  town,  such  as :  Jones  S. 
Davis,  William  II.  Dickinson,  L.  P.  Bosworth, 
W.  A.  Judd,  R.  P.  Crafts,  R.  Pattee,  0.  S. 
Tuttle,  B.  F.  Mullen,  John  D.  Hardy,  E.  P. 
Ford,  Barney  Bigelow  and  -John  T.  Lynch. 
Isaac  Osgood,  D.  E.  Kingsbury,  T.  W.  Ordway, 
C.  H.  Heywood  and  W.  S.  Loomis  were  clerks 
of  the  department  for  many  years. 

Among  the  names  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Engineers  as  firemen  in  that  year  were  Rufus 
Mosher,  E.  D.  Shelley,  Wallace  Warner,  Dom- 
inick  Crosson,  Homer  Crafts,  S.  S.  Couch,  R. 
G.  Marsh,  John  H.  Clifford,  John  R.  Baker,  V. 
W.  Dowd,  J.  C.  Morrison,  E.  W.  Loomis,  Ben- 
jamin Roberts,  0.  A.  Henry,  A  year  later  Rob- 
ert Mitchell,  B.  F.  Makinster,  E.  Whitaker,  Les- 
ter Newell,  C.  H.  Roby,  T.  C.  Page,  Thomas 
Kelt,  John  C.  Smith  and  -J.  A.  Cleveland  were 
added. 

Still  other  members  at  one  time  or  another  in 
this  era  were  N.  W.  Quint,  M.  W.  Prentiss,  R. 
W.  Prentiss,  L.  N.  Williston,  Samuel  Snell,  C. 
A.  Corser,  H.  B.  Ingraham,  G.  C.  Marsh,  John 
Cleary,  T.  W.  Doyle,  W.  II.  Blake,  C.  H.  Knapp, 
L.  N.  Barry,  Horace  C.  Walters,  William  Brad- 
ley, Aaron  Baldwin.  C.  H.  Flanders,  J.  N.  Per- 
kins, Robert  Voss,  Ernest  Kreh,  Fred  Kreimen- 
dahl.  Thomas  Buswell,  A.  J.  Rideout,  C.  H. 
Richards,  J.  S.  Webber,  W.  C.  Newell,  John 
Merrick,  H.  J.  Sawtelle,  W.  S.  Perkins.  E.  W. 
Wellington,  0.  B.  Pier.  F.  Ebel.  Among  those 
who  served  as  ass'stant  engineers  were  Amos 
Russell,  B.  F.  Perkins,  Richard  Pattee,  S.  B. 
Fairbanks,  J.  S.  Webber,  Milo  Chamberlain,  S. 
Snell,  W.  J.  Summer,  W.  W.  Loomis.  J.  M.  Dun- 
ham. J.  D.  Hardy,  J.  P.  Donahue  and  J.  W. 
Davis. 

The  Firemen's  Musters  were  more  or  less  so- 
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cial  occasions  for  the  men  of  those  days.  Com- 
petitions were  held  in  scaling,  hose-laying  and 
related  activities.  The  Hook  and  Ladder  Com- 
pany was  the  dude  company  of  the  time.  Mem- 
bers of  this  company  often  appeared  at  the  an- 
nual parades  with  stove-pipe  hats,  white  gloves 
and  cane.  Other  members  of  the  organization 
wore  naming  red  shirts  and  business-like  rain 
hats. 

The  Holyoke  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows  was 
founded  and  the  Mt,  Tom  Lodge  of  Masons  was 
organized.  The  Lyceum  movement  was  still  in 
nourishing  condition  in  Holyoke.  Beginnings 
were  made  for  what  was  later  to  be  the  widely- 
known  St.  Jerome  Temperance  Society. 

Boom  Times 

These  were  prosperous  times  for  Holyoke. 
The  first  half  of  the  decade  was  a  boom  period 
and  Holyoke  was  a  boom  town.  Money  was 
easy.  Credit  was  available.  It  was  a  time  to 
do  things  in  a  big  way,  and  Holyoke  was  the 
place  to  do  it.  Fifty-nine  lots  for  mills  or  busi- 
ness sites  were  sold  by  the  Falls  Company  in 
one  year.  Exchange  Hall  was  built.  The  Ly- 
man Mills  Company  was  organized  with  a  cap- 
italization of  a  million  and  one-half  dollars.  The 
Prentiss  Wire  Mills  were  established.  The  Had- 
ley  Falls  Bank  and  the  Holyoke  Savings  Bank 
were  created.  The  new  town  splurged  in  the 
erection  of  the  ultra-modern  Holyoke  House 
(Hamilton  Hotel)  which  cost  a  cold  $100,000 
and  was  rated  one  of  the  best  hostel ries  in  the 
State. 

A  census  taken  in  1855,  showed  a  popu- 
lation close  to  5000  and  no  less  a  person  than 
the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  went  on  record 
as  predicting  that  within  a  decade  Holyoke 
would  be  a  city  of  50,000  people.  These  were 
the  times  to  think  big  and  to  spend  freely. 
Actually  the  incorporation  of  the  Lyman  Mills 
Company  marked  the  beginning  of  the  textile 
industry  in  Holyoke.  The  '  Hampden  Free- 
man," Holyoke 's  first  newspaper,  began  pub- 
lication in  1849. 

Many  pretentious  houses  and  stores  were  built 
during  this  period  by  private  individuals.  Busi- 
ness ventures  were  organized  on  an  ambitious 
scale.  Professional  men  were  coming  into  the 
city  and  as  early  as  mid-century  there  were  thir- 
teen persons  and  corporations  in  the  town  pay- 
ing taxes  on  property  valued  at  more  than 
$10,000. 

In  the  mill  section  of  the  town,  a  trouble- 
some element  began  to  make  itself  felt,  a  con- 
siderable part  of  it  transient  and  hard  to  keep 
under  control.    Unruly  spirits  were  abroad  and 


Sunday  was  for  them  a  day  of  intoxication  and 
uncurbed  license.  They  made  themselves  at 
home  and  made  everybody  else  uncomfortable. 
For  a  time  the  police  were  unable  to  cope  with 
this  problem  adequately  and  citizens  were  often 
compelled  to  take  matters  into  their  own  hands. 

A  town  magistrate's  court  was  set  up  in  a 
small  wooden  structure  on  John  Street.  Its  in- 
evitable concommitant,  the  lockup,  was  a  small 
brick  building,  later  devoted  to  keeping  tools 
used  in  caring  for  Hampden  Park,  located  in 
the  alley  back  of  Maple  Street. 

The  banks  had  plenty  of  money  and  were 
willing  to  loan  it.  Small  business  men,  seeking 
to  ride  to  affluence  on  the  tide,  rushed  headlong 
into  venturesome  speculations.  Merchant  and 
manufacturer  increased  his  capital  outlay  at 
every  turn.  Even  the  gigantic  Hadley  Falls 
Company  had  overreached  itself.  Skies  were 
blue.  Not  a  storm  cloud  was  to  be  seen  on  the 
economic  horizon. 

Collapse 

Then  the  bubble  burst.  The  first  of  the  rail- 
road building  panics  was  at  hand,  caused  large- 
ly by  the  dislocation  of  great  reservoirs  of  fluid 
capital  in  the  construction  of  endless  miles  of 
track,  which  would  not  get  earnings  for  a  full 
generation.  When  it  came  time  to  move  the 
crops  of  America  in  the  fall  of  1857,  there  just 
wasn't  enough  money  to  go  around.  Many  of 
the  great  New  York  banks  failed  and  all  of  them 
suspended  specie  payment.  Another  one  of 
those  periodic  depressions  which  have  plagued 
American  economic  life  throughout  our  history 
was  at  hand. 

All  at  once  business  folded  up.  The  peopl? 
of  the  country  no  longer  had  the  money  to  buy 
the  products  that  were  made  in  Holyoke,  Massa- 
chusetts. Cotton  cloth  couldn't  be  sold  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  and  at  sufficient  price  to  pay 
the  overhead  on  mammoth  mills  and  millsites. 
Workers  were  laid  off  and  payrolls  stopped. 
Purchasing  power  was  nil.  The  big  Lyman 
Mills  shut  down  all  winter  and  property  owners 
in  the  community  who  had  bought  at  high  prices 
were  in  the  depths  of  despond. 

The  entire  trade  in  the  stores  could  have  been 
cared  for  by  a  single  clerk.  Time  hung  heavy 
on  the  merchants'  hands  and  often  on  pleasant 
days  they  spent  much  of  their  time  in  an  open 
lot,  pitching  horseshoes  while  they  watched  for 
customers.  On  a  morning,  when  a  light  fall 
of  rain  during  the  night  had  wet  down  the  dust 
on  the  street,  one  of  the  merchants  observed 
that  by  noon  only  one  team  had  left  its  tracks. 
Another  shoe  store  owner  served  just  one  cus- 
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tomer  during  ;i  12-hour  day  and  sold  him  a 
penny  pair  of  shoe  laces. 

Chapin  Brothers,  who  ran  1lic  general  .store 
in  Baptist  Village  and  who  carried  on  an  in- 
formal banking  business  among  the  farmers  of 
the  region,  failed.  With  their  failure  went 
the  savings  of  many  of  the  people  at  a  time 
when  they  needed  money  most.  The  pride  of 
the  town,  the  new  Holyoke  House,  was  offered 
for  sale  at  $20,000— with  no  takers. 

The  lladley  Falls  Company  was  caught  off 
base.  The  first  dam  failure  had  cost  heavily 
and  now  all  fluid  capital  was  tied  up  in  land 
and  buildings.  The  whole  project  had  been 
premised  upon  the  sale  of  land  and  water  power. 
Now  no  customers  could  be  found.  All  of  its 
properties  were  sold  at  auction  in  1859  to  a 
group  headed  by  the  same  Alfred  Smith  who 
had  built  the  wing  dam  in  1827.  The  price 
was  $325,000  for  property  on  which  more  than 
$2,000,000  had  been  spent  since  1847.  In  1859, 
the  Holyoke  Water  Power  Company  was  in- 
corporated and  took  over  the  entire  holdings 
from  Smith  at  a  price  of  $350,000. 

The  new  Holyoke  Water  Power  Company, 
organized  in  1859,  was  successful  from  the  start. 
In  the  early  days  it  had  a  go-getting  policy  of 
bringing  new  industries  to  Holyoke.  In  this 
respect  its  polic'es  were  liberal  as  was  also  the 
policy  of  the  Town,  and  later  the  City.  Because 
of  the  bargain  purchase  at  rock  bottom  of  the 
'57  panic,  and  the  distress  price  which  it  paid 
for  a  magnificent  capital  resource,  this  organ- 


ization was  able  to  make  concessions  and  to  offer 
substantial  inducements  to  newcomers  on  the 
Holyoke  industrial  scene. 


LIP E  OF  THE  TIMES 

Workers  in  (he  mills  were  on  the  job  at  5 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  When  6  o'clock  came 
they  were  allowed  half  an  hour  for  breakfast; 
at  12:15,  three-quarters  of  an  hour  for  dinner; 
and  at  (>::>()  another  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
for  supper.  Often  they  continued  work  until 
9  o'clock  in  the  evening.    Wages  were  low. 

The  cost  of  living  in  those  early  days  was  not 
high.  Board  could  be  had  in  the  Patch  for 
three  dollars  a  week.  Food  was  substantial 
though  of  a  simple  nature.  Many  articles  and 
staples  which  are  now  deemed  necessities  were 
luxuries  in  those  times.  Butter,  for  instance, 
was  hard  to  get.  Molasses  had  general  usajre 
for  cooking  rather  than  sugar.  Ice  in  summer 
was  used  by  but  few.  a  single  company  supply- 
ing all  of  Holyoke  and  South  Hadley  Falls. 

Many  families  among  the  working  people 
raised  their  own  porkers,  goats,  chickens  and 
vegetables.  Occasional  families  kept  a  cow. 
Protein  could  always  be  had  in  the  form  of  fish 
from  the  river. 

Some  of  the  older  men  and  most  of  the  wom- 
en wore  shawls  instead  of  coats  and  jackets. 
Overshoes  were  a  thing  unheard  of.  Boots  were 
worn  for  the  most  part  by  men  and  boys  and 
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served  very  well  in  the  muddy  streets.  All 
men  shaved  themselves  and  occasionally  cut  one 
another's  hair.  High  silk  hats,  commonly 
known  as  stovepipe  hats,  were  just  the  correct 
thing  for  elderly  gentlemen,  dressed  up  in  their 
Sunday  best,  A  select  few  could  display  white 
bosom-starched  shirts,  with  high  straight  or 
winged  collar,  and  generous  grey  cravat. 

Sunbonnets  for  the  women  with  stiffly 
starched  visors  and  fetching  edge  ruffles  were 
held  on  by  streamers  tied  in  bow-knots  under 
the  chin.  Hairdressin<r  was  not  yet  an  organ- 
ized profession  and  each  woman  did  her  hair 
up  in  her  own  particular  way,  one  of  the  most 
popular  styles  of  hairdo  being  the  "waterfall." 
The  old  rattan  broad  hoopskirt,  worn  by  women 
in  the  Civil  War  days,  gave  way  in  time  to  the 
simpler  wired  skirt  which  did  not  take  up  so 
much  room  in  getting  around. 

Those  were  the  days  even  before  the  horse 
ears  or  the  trolley  cars  and  the  many,  who  did 
not  have  horse  and  carriage  at  their  disposal, 
walked.  In  times  when  Avork  was  hard  to  get 
men  were  known  to  walk  to  Easthampton,  do  a 
lona'  day's  work,  and  then  walk  home  again 
Before  the  building  of  the  St.  Jerome  Church, 
both  men  and  women  walked  to  Chicopee  on 
Sundays  and  then  back  again,  and  thought 
little  of  it. 

Steam-heated  apartments  were  not  yet  in 
vogue.  Wood  was  used  for  heating  much  more 
commonly  than  coal,  and  many  of  the  towns- 
men cut  their  own  wood  at  times  when  mills  or 


business  was  slack.  One  wood  stove  could  be 
made  to  heat  four  rooms,  but  required  frequent 
stoking. 

There  were  no  movies,  no  theatres  prior  to 
the  building  of  the  Opera  House.  One-ring 
circuses  toured  the  country  and  dropped  into 
Holyoke  once  or  twice  a  year  with  their  flam- 
boyant shaking,  melodramatic  offerings.  Occa- 
s'onal  troupes  of  travelling  actors  exhibited  in 
Exchange  Hall  or  Chapin  Hall.  People  appre- 
ciated the  beauty  of  natural  scenery.  Boating 
was  a  popular  recreation. 

In  the  winter  of  1860,  Jones  S.  Davis  organ 
ized  the  sleigh-ride  of  sleigh-rides  that  was  the 
biggest  and  best  and  most  glamorous  of  all  the 
sleigh-rides  that  had  ever  been  or  ever  was  to 
be.  Every  wood  and  hay  sled  of  the  Lyman 
Mills  was  pressed  into  service  and  fitted  with 
low  seats  and  plenty  of  straw.  When  it  was 
found  at  the  last  moment  that  not  enough  horses 
were  available  to  pull  the  sleds,  an  ox  team  was 
pressed  into  service,  and  the  driver  spent  an 
exciting  evening  goading  his  cattle  along  and 
trying  to  keep  up  with  the  caravan.  "A  good 
[time  was  had  by  all,"  but  to  make  the  story  end 
right  the  patient  oxen  finally  revolted  and 
[tipped  their  particular  load  of  merrymakers  into 
:i  snow  bank.  This  sleigh  ride  was  long  talked 
about  along  the  streets  by  .the  Holyoke  Dam 
although  some  averred  that  it  was  a  device  to 
promote  satisfactory  labor  relations  for  the 
company. 

Smallpox   broke   out    in    (he    fall    of  1872. 
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Rumors  said  it  was  first  contracted  by  a  woman 
employed  in  the  rag  room  of  one  of  the  paper 
nulls,  engaged  in  the  sorting  of  foreign  rags. 
Many  people  were  exposed,  and  within  a  short 
time  so  many  were  afflicted  that  the  pest-house 
was  unable  to  care  for  all.  Those  having  the 
d  sease  in  a  light  form  were  allowed  to  be  taken 
care  of  in  their  own  homes,  a  red  flag  being 
placed  near  the  door,  to  warn  people  of  danger. 
All  schools  wen  closed  and  church  attendance 
dwindled  to  nothing.  Some  of  the  more  timor- 
ous fled  the  town. 

II  was  a  common  practice  For  the  workers  on 
the  dam  and  the  new  mill  projects  to  save  as 
much  as  they  could  out  of  their  dollar-a-day 
wages  and  when  the  hoard  had  grown  sufficient- 
ly large  to  send  it  back  to  the  old  sod  to  help 
pay  passage  of  a  sister  or  brother,  or  wife.  One 
workman  had  labored  long  and  Faithfully,  seek- 
ing what  little  overtime  there  was  to  be  had 
after  a  twelve-hour  day,  denying  himself  lux- 
uries and  saving  each  1  eek.  Finally  the  day 
came  when  there  was  enough  to  pay  his  wife's 
way  over  to  America.  It  was  a  proud  accom- 
plishment.   The  money  was  sent. 

Two  months  Later,  when  the  woman  arrived 
at  the  Holyoke  .station,  she  did  not  find  her  hus- 
band. After  several  moments  of  bewilderment, 
she  was  identified  by  company,  officials  who  made 
themselves  known  and  as  gently  as  they  could, 
informed  her  that  her  husband  had  died  of  I  he 
plague.  They  gave  her  such  work  as  they  could. 
Children  who  came  over  later  found  work 
among  the  families  of  the  town.  The  woman 
was  the  grandmother  of  the  late  John  J.  Lynch. 

A  serious  spreading  of  distemper  in  horses 
broke  out  at  about  the  same  time.  Half  the 
horses  of  the  community  were  out  of  use  or 
dead.  So  drastic  was  the  shortage  of  horse- 
power that  for  a  time  men  could  be  seen  in  the 
streets,  pulling  and  pushing  wagons  to  del  ver 
merchandise.  Wheelbarrows  and  farmers'  ox 
teams  were  used  to  deliver  coal  and  wood. 

EWINGVILLE  AND  TlGER  TOWN 

Many  designations  of  various  smaller  areas 
of  the  general  community  which  were  used  dur- 
ing the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  have 
lost  meaning  with  the  growth  of  the  city  and 
the  merging  of  all  of  these  smaller  areas  into 
one.  That  locality  in  the  vicinity  of  what  is  now 
the  Holy  Cross  Church  was  known  as  Ewing- 
ville.  The  Pinehurst  region  of  today  was  known 
as  the  Newton  Woods  or  the  Violet  Hill  section 
because  of  a  prolific  species  of  sand  violet  which 
grew  in  great  abundance  there.  South  Hol- 
yoke was  Tiger  Town  ;  the  Bowers  Street  region. 


Depot  Hill.  The  lower.  Level  section  of  Ward 
One  was  called  the  Plats.  Ingleside  was  much 
as  it  is  today;  and  Rock  Valley. 

Near  the  junction  of  Sargcant  Streel  and  the 
first  level  canal  was  an  old  brick  yard,  which 
furnished  most  of  the  brick,  and  a  large  pari  of 
the  sand  and  gravel  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  early  mills  and  business  blocks.  Its  owner, 
a  Captain  McClellan  in  the  beginning,  sold  oul 
to  L.  1>.  Bosworth,  who  in  turn  conveyed  the 
plant  to  the  Lynch  Brothers  at  a  later  dale. 
The  yard  was  operated  with  profit  until  the 
clay  gave  out,  perhaps  around  1880.  For  a 
number  of  vears  Holyoke  was  referred  to  as 
the  "Brick  City." 

The  Island  above  the  dam  began  to  form 
shortly  after  the  successful  damming  of  the 
river,  ami  was  well  above  the  low  water  level 
by  1860.  Gradually  this  island  enlarged  over 
i he  iast  half  of  the  century  until  it  reached  its 
present  size.  A  filling-in  process  still  continues 
above  the  dam  in  the  river  bed.  It  is  predicted 
that  some  day  the  whole  area  of  the  river,  be- 
tween the  old  dam  and  the  new,  will  be  filled 
with  silt  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface  of 
the  water,  an  invincible  re-enforcement  of  the 
lower  construction. 

A  dollar  was  to  be  made  in  real  estate,  par- 
ticularly in  the  rental  of  places  of  business,  a 
condition  which  led  to  the  building  of  many 
business  blocks.  The  Galludet-Terry  block  was 
the  first  of  these  blocks  to  be  constructed,  im- 
mediately followed  by  the  Exchange  block  which 
lor  years  was  the  most  desirable  such  structure 
in  town.  The  Chapin  block  was  on  the  corner 
of  Main  and  Race  Streets,  the  Fuller  block  on 
the  east  side  of  High  Street  near  Oliver;  the 
Martin  block  on  the  corner  of  High  and  Hamp- 
den. The  Hutchins  block,  twice  burned  and 
rebuilt,  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  Stiles 
structure.  A.  and  S.  B.  Allyn  owned  a  build- 
ing at  the  corner  of  High  and  D wight. 

Shakers  found  money  enough  to  construct  an 
apartment  block  opposite  the  North  Chestnut 
Street  school,  a  building  which  Daniel  0 'Cou- 
ncil later  was  to  own  for  almost  half  a  century. 
Other  structures  of  note  were  the  Ball  block, 
the  Loomis  block,  the  Madison  Chapin  block 
and  the  Saniosett  House  on  Maple  Streel. 

The  People  of  the  Town 

Well-known  merchants  of  the  town  included 
the  firms  of  Mitchell  &  Pierce,  clothiers  and 
tailors;  E.  W.  Loomis,  books  and  confectionery; 
.1.  E.  Morrill,  druggist;  D.  P.  Ludington,  Ex- 
change drug  store,  R.  B.  Johnson,  dry  goods; 
W.  L.  Martin,  coal  dealer;  H.  Hutchins,  N.  VV. 
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in  print.  Opposed  to  hired  pew  sittings,  ho  be- 
lieved that  all  should  have  opportunity  to  wor- 
ship withoul  price  and  thai  every  one  should 
contribute  to  the  full  extent  of  his  ability. 
Single-handed  he  raised  ten  thousand  dollars 
for  his  new  edifice  "from  friends  throughout 
the  valley,  including  quite  a  few  Protestants." 
His  death  was  coincidental  with  the  completion 
of  the  church  about  1860. 

II.  Wheeler  was  the  only  dentist  in  the  com- 
munity and  was  beloved  because  he  tried  to 
pull  teeth  with  as  little  pain  as  possible.  George 
Brown  was  the  highest  priced  plumber.  L.  A. 
Taber  lived  in  a  stone  house  on  Dwight  Street 
just  above  Linden.  Dr.  Long  could  cure  most 
ills  of  suffering  humanity  by  means  of  the  vapor 
bath.  The  patient  was  stripped  of  his  clothes, 
bundled  in  blankets,  and  placed  over  an  oven 
of  hot  stones  onto  which  were  thrown  vinegar, 
water,  and  medicinal  curatives.  The  treatment 
was  regarded  as  excellent  fo.r  "membraneous 
croup,"  and  "lung  fever."  Dr.  Pierce  and  Dr. 
Chase  also  were  respected  physicians  of  this 
period. 

W.  Perkins  and  the  three  Allyns  held  a  con- 
trol  of  the  meat  business  of  the  town.  They 
butchered  their  own  beef  and  many  were  the 
contented  cows  which  wended  their  way  onto 
their  premises  of  a  morning  only  to  find  them- 
selves reduced  to  roundsteak  for  the  Holyoke 
hungry  by  the  next  afternoon. 


Quint,  II.  Orvis,  furniture;  R.  P.  Crafts,  gen- 
eral store. 

Joel  Russell,  who  had  come  from  Andover  to 
Ireland  Parish,  bought  out  the  firm  of  Snow  & 
Flanders,  purveyors  of  horseshoes,  draw  knives, 
wagon  wheels,  lanterns,  buggy-whips,  butter 
churns,  and  the  like,  in  1850.  At  that  time  he 
gave  the  firm  the  name  which  it  has  borne 
through  the  century  of  mercantile  growth  in 
Holyoke.  From  the  first  Joel  Russell  the  reins 
of  the  business  were  handed  down  to  Robert 
Russell  in  1875.  In  1879,  Henry  L.  Rus-sell 
came  into  the  business  and  initiated  the  great 
era  of  expansion  which  has  continued  to  the 
present  day.  At  the  present  time  Stuart  A. 
Hussell  and  Robert  II.  Russell  are  maintaining 
the  Russell  tradition  in  which  vision,  hard  work, 
and  service  rank  high.  A  third  brother,  New- 
ton, joined  the  firm  in  1911,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  the  business  until  his  deatli  in  1934. 

Interesting  people  of  the  town  during  this 
significant  period  were  Stephen  Holman,  the 
hist  principal  of  the  High  School;  Lester 
Newell,  the  first  attorney  to  be  admitted  to  the 
bar;  C.  H.  Branscombe,  and  W.  B.  C.  Pearsons, 
also  attorneys.  Reverend  Pierce  was  the  first 
pastor  of  the  Second  Congregational  Church. 
Jones  S.  Davis  was  agent  of  the  Lyman  Mills, 
and  characterized  as  " Holyoke 's  Greatest  Ben- 
efactor."   He  built  a  hotel  at  Ingleside. 

Father  O'Callaghan,  the  priest  of  the  new  St. 
Jerome  parish  was  an  able  scholar.  Some  of 
the  works  written  by  him  at  that  time  are  still 
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RELIGIOUS  GROWTH 

Oftentimes  ;i  period  of  rapid  community  ex- 
pansion is  characterized  by  chaotic  social  con- 
ditions and  relative  absence  of  cultural  activity. 


SECOND  BAPTIST  CHURCH 

Holyoke  during  the  township  period  was  the 
exception.  With  the  chartering  of  the  city,  a 
temporary  plateau  of  physical  growth  was 
reached,  and  with  it  a  social  awakening. 

The  earlier  great  reform  period  of  American 
History,  from  the  '2()'s  to  the  '50's,  when  pul- 
pit and  platform  of  New  England  were  holding 
forth  on  the  viciousness  of  African  .slavery,  the 
evils  of  demon  rum,  the  inhuman  treatment  of 
the  mentally  sick,  the  cruelties  of  penal  confine- 
ment, and  the  injustice  of  woman's  position  in 
the  world  had  left  Ireland  unmoved;  largely 
because  it  was  only  a  little  back  country  settle 
ment.  The  Lyceum  movement  which  had 
sought  to  spark  intellectual  interest  through 
endless  argumentation  reached  only  the  priv- 
ileged upper  crust  of  Holyoke  society. 

In  the  following  decades,  however,  social  im- 
provement in  the  city  was  of  a  down  to  earth, 
practical  nature,  reaching  all  the  people,  intel- 
ligently directed  in  the  presence  of  concrete 
needs.  The  driving  force  behind  it  was  an 
awakened  social  consciousness  among  the  Chris- 


tian forces  of  the  town.  The  motivating  genius 
of  what  was  little  less  than  a  social  crusade  was 
the  Rector  of  St.  Jerome's  Parish,  Father  Pat- 
rick -I.  11a  fk  ins. 

Church  membership  expanded  too  during  the 
town  period  and  church  activity  look  on  a 
"brother's  keeper"  overtone.  .Many  new 
churches  were  created  within  the  Protestant 
denominations.  New  church  buildings  were 
erected. 

Tin'.  Churches 

Many  of  the  most  precious  values  of  civiliza- 
tion in  the  world  today  are  nurtured  and  main- 
tained under  the  protective  influence  of  church 
and  religion.  So  it  has  been  through  the  long 
upward  reach  of  the  centuries,  when  man.  fear- 
ing not  his  fellow  nor  the  fiends,  yet  grew  rev- 
erent before  the  symbol  of  the  gentle  Christ. 

Holyoke,  through  the  length  of  its  history, 
has  been  richly  blessed  in  its  churches,  and  of 
wonderful  good  fortune  in  those  men  of  Cod 
who  have  been  its  leaders,  who  have  shaped  it  - 
spiritual  destiny  and  played  a  major  part  in 
moulding  its  moral,  social,  and  educational  pat- 
tern. What  Holyoke  is  today  it  owes  in  gen- 
erous measure  to  those  valiant  spiritual  Leaders 
who  so  long  have  led  its  people  in  the  paths  of 
righteousness  and  peace. 

As  has  already  b  .  n  explained,  the  first  re- 
ligious society  organize'!  within  the  limits  of 
the  present  city  of  Holyoke  was  the  Third  Con- 
gregational Church  of  West  Springfield,  which 
became  the  First  Congregational  Church  of 
Holyoke.  The  story  of  the  Church  on  the  Hill 
and  the  Rand  pastorate  is  the  story  of  the  be- 
ginning of  this  church. 

It  is  also  the  story  of  the  beginning  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church,  organized  four  years 
later  and  continued  in  direct  line  down  to  the 
present  day.  The  Baptist  Church  in  Elmwood 
and  the  Congregational  Church  in  the  High- 
lands are  the  present  meeting  houses  of  these 
two  original  societies  of  Baptist  Village.  That 
these  two  First  Churches  are  not  at  the  center 
of  the  city  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  center  of 
the  city  was  settled  later  than  the  outlying  com- 
munities. 

In  1849,  a  number  of  persons  were  dismissed 
from  the  First  Baptist  Church  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  a  new  .society  in  the  growing  settle- 
ment of  Ireland  Depot.  These,  with  others  to 
the  number  of  42,  organized  the  Second  Baptist 
Church  which,  with  the  growth  of  the  city's 
population  down  town,  in  time  surpassed  in 
numbers  the  congregation  of  the  mother  church. 
The  first  place  of  worship  was  the  Galludet  and 
Terry  Block.    Deacon  Edwin  Cha.se  was  a  lead- 
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er  of  this  organization ;  Reverend  Asahel  Chapin 
the  first  pastor.  Dr.  R.  J.  Adams  served  as 
the  pastor  of  this  church  from  186!)  to  1886, 
and  his  leadership  proved  to  be  eventful  in 
I  he  building  of  the  present  church  at  the  corner 
of  Appleton  and  Chestnut  Streets. 


REV.  DR.  EDWARD  A.  REED 


Second  Congregational  Church 

The  Second  Congregational  Church  was 
founded  also  in  the  year  1849.  The  18  organ- 
izing members  were :  William  S.  Bosworth, 
Laura  Ann  Johnson,  Lucius  Morton,  Harvey 
King,  Nancy  C.  Morton,  Sarah  B.  King,  El- 
bridge  G.  Pierce,  Isaac  Osgood,  Charles  N.  In- 
galls,  Hannah  Thorndike,  Hannah  A.  Ingalls, 
Ambrose  Snow,  Julia  A.  Giddings,  Mary  Snow, 
Dianna  M.  Quint,  Clark  G.  Pease,  William  -I. 
-Johnson,  Mai'garette  Watson.  Reverend  Asa  C. 
Pierce  was  installed  on  September  20  of  that 
year. 

This  society  was  brave  enough  to  erect  a 
building  at  the  northeast  corner  of  High  and 
Dwight  Streets  in  1852,  while  without  pastor. 
Reverend  John  L.  Trask  was  pastor  of  this 
church  for  15  years  during  which  time  much  of 
the  work  for  raising  the  money  and  building  the 
new  church  at  the  corner  of  High  and  Appleton 
streets  was  undertaken.  The  new  church  was 
dedicated  on  January  29,  1885.    Reverend  Wil- 


liam H.  Hubbard,  father  of  William  Hubbard 
of  the  Skinner  Mills,  also  served  this  church  a.s 
pastor.  Dr.  Edward  A.  Reed,  father  of  Mrs. 
William  C.  Hammond,  wife  of  Holyoke's  be- 
loved organist  and  grand  old  man  of  music,  was 
installed  as  pastor  on  December  28,  1886.  He 
served  for  many  years  in  this  position  and  at- 
tained the  position  of  civic  leadership  in  Protes- 
tant circles  which  Father  Harkins  held  at  St. 
•Jerome. 

It  was  said  at  this  time  that  any  worthwhile 
project  for  social  progress  or  civic  betterment 
found  these  two  powerful  religious  leaders  work- 
ing side  by  side.  An  old  story  goes  that  one  day 
Dr.  Reed  and  Father  Harkins  met  on  the  street 
near  the  corner  of  Appleton  and  High.  It  was  a 
time  shortly  after  the  installation  of  the  new 
rose  window  in  the  Second  Church,  and  the 
minister  invited  the  priest  inside  to  see  it.  The 
theme  was  the  Ascension.  As  the  two  men  stood 
drinking  in  the  beauty  of  color  and  design,  with 
the  morning  sunlight  streaming  through,  one  is 
reported  to  have  remarked,  "You  live  by  that. 


REV.  E.  B.  ROBINSON 


as  I,"  to  which  the  other  answered,  "Yes,  and 
you,"  and  they  shook  hands.  The  story  prob- 
ably was  not  true  in  fact,  but  symbolically  il 
was  representative  of  the  two  men  and  the  IIol- 
yoke  for  which  they  stood. 
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Grace  Chapel 

An  important  department  of  activity  of  the 
Second  Congregational  Church  in  the  early 
days  was  carried  on  in  South  Holyoke  in  what 
was  known  as  Grace  Chapel.  The  work  was 
.started  as  a  Sunday  school  in  1879,  by  mem- 
bers of  J.  S.  McElwain's  class.  In  time  a  build- 
ing was  erected  there  and  mission  work  done 
for  more  than  ten  years,  mainly  for  children. 

Around  1890,  preaching  services  for  adults 
mi  Sunday  were  begun,  and  a  pastor  engaged. 
The  work  grew  and  a  church  building  was 
erected  on  the  corner  of  Race  and  Cabot  Streets. 
Reverend  Edward  Bradford  Robinson  and  his 
charming  wife  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the 
service  of  this  church  with  rich  rewards  in 
Christian  association  The  zeal  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  congregation  is  proverbial.  For 
many  years  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Skinner  was  super- 
intendent of  the  Sunday  school. 

The  First  Methodist  Church  society  was  or- 
ganized in  1853.  Reverend  Thomas  A.  Marcey, 
Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Northampton  at 
the  time  was  the  first  preacher.  The  present 
church  at  the  corner  of  Elm  and  Appleton 
Streets  was  completed  in  1890,  during  the  pas- 
torate of  Reverend  G.  C.  Osgood. 

The  Presbyterians  organized  in  1886.  Barak 
Wilson  and  Dr.  George  P.  Bill  were  installed 
as  ruling  elders,  and  William  Scott  and  Alex- 
ander Paul  as  deacons.  Reverend  J.  M.  Craig 
was  the  first  pastor.  It  was  under  his  leader- 
ship that  the  present  church  at  the  corner  of 
Chestnut  and  Cabot  Streets  was  built.  Its 
membership  was  largely  of  Scotch  lineage.  This 
church  was  dedicated  in  1889. 

An  Episcopal  parish  under  the  name  of  Trin- 
ity Church  was  established  as  early  as  1849.  of 
which  Henry  W.  Adams  was  rector.  Because 
of  the  small  size  of  the  congregation  the  organ- 
ization was  abandoned  until  1863,  when  a  new 
church  was  attempted  and  a  first  rector,  Rev- 
erend James  Kidder  called.  The  movement  to 
build  the  present  church  edifice  was  begun  at 
the  Easter  meeting  in  1888. 

The  Unitarian  Church  in  Holyoke  was  found- 
ed in  1874,  with  Reverend  W.  S.  Heywood  as 
the  first  pastor.  The  Water  Power,  following 
its  usual  custom,  gave  the  Unitarians  a  lot  of 
land  on  Maple  Street.  Here  a  house  of  worship 
was  completed  in  1876. 

The  German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
was  first  holding  services  in  a  schoolhouse  in 
South  Holyoke  in  1866.  and  a  year  later  had 
erected  a  house  of  worship.  Reverend  Frankel 
was  the  first  pastor.  Reverend  August  Brunn 
served  this  church  over  a  long  period  of  years. 


The  German  Reformed  Church  was  begun  in 
1892.  and  two  years  later  built  the  edifice  at 
the  corner  of  Sargoant  and  Elm  Stree's.  The 
first  pastor  was  Reverend  Albert  liu-hles.  Rev- 
erend Steubi  was  pastor  of  this  congregation  for 
many  years. 

Father  O'Callaghan  came  to  Holyoke  in  the 
year  1854,  and  remained  here  the  rest  of  his 
life.  For  several  years  he  said  Mass  in  the  old 
Exchange  Hall  for  the  members  of  the  St. 
Jerome  Parish.  An  Irish  priest  of  the  old  school, 
he  was  fluent  in  the  use  of  the  Irish  language 
and  often  used  it  in  conversation  w'th  his  peo- 
ple. The  parishioners  reverenced  him  as  a  saint- 
ly man  and  respected  him  as  a  scholar.  It  is 
said  that  the  little  children  of  the  community 
used  to  greet  him  and  then  run  around  the 
square  so  they  could  meet  him  again. 

The  story  told  far  and  wide  attributed  ex- 
treme holiness  to  him.  It  seems  that  upon  an 
occasion  of  his  crossing  Lake  Champlain,  a  great 
storm  arose  and  it  seemed  as  though  all  on  board 
were  doomed  to  destruction.  Father  O'Cal- 
laghan knelt  and  began  to  recite  the  Rosary. 
All  passengers  on  board.  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant, joined  in  the  prayer.  The  storm  abated 
and  the  passengers  were  saved.  The  happening 
was  regarded  as  almost  a  minor  miracle. 

Reverend  Patrick  J.  Harkins 

Father  Harkins  came  to  Holyoke  as  a  young 
priest  of  33  years  in  1866,  beginning  a  pas- 
torate that  was  to  last  for  44  years  and  to  be 
fraught  with  such  influence  for  good  in  the  com- 
munity as  to  be  beyond  estimation.  His  was 
the  driving  force  for  spiritual  uplift  and  moral 
betterment  for  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  people 
of  the  community  while  Holyoke  was  growing 
from  a  town  of  5000  people  to  a  city  of  50,000. 
He  was  an  educator,  effectual  as  few  of  his 
time  were  fortunate  enough  to  be,  inspired, 
practical,  constructive. 

They  called  him  Father  Harkins,  the  Builder, 
and  well  did  he  deserve  the  name;  not  alone 
in  the  sense  of  the  creation  of  far  flung  physical 
properties  of  the  church  which  he  loved,  but 
in  the  much  more  significant  sense  of  the  up- 
building of  morale  and  moral  standards  and 
spiritual  acknowledgment.  Toward  the  end  of 
his  long  term  of  years  he  was  an  authoritarian, 
but  always  as  a  true  and  humble  servant  of 
God.  Out  of  the  whole  cloth  he  built  the  organ- 
izational and  physical  structure,  and  indicated 
the  directional  lines  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  of  Holyoke  wherein  eight  or  nine  out 
of  every  ten  members  of  the  present-day  Hol- 
yoke community  worship. 
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In  the  first  eight  yean*  of  liis  service  a1  St. 
Jerome's  he  had  secured  all  the  land  required 
for  the  needs  of  Ids  own  parish  aud  that  of 
the  new  Sacred  Hear!  Parish  soon  to  be  estab- 
lished. He  had  bou^hl  the  land  and  parish 
house  in  South  Hadley  Falls,  and  erected  ;i 
church  for  the  people  there.  In  the  cause  of 
education  he  had  established  a  school  for  girls 
;  ml  a  school  for  hoys  and  built  a  convent  for 
the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame.  When  the  first 
school  was  opened  in  the  fall  of  1869,  207  girls 
reported  to  the  Sisters  who  were  in  charge.  This 
was  the  first  parochial  school  in  Holyoke.  The 
Catholic  Institute  building,  completed  in  1872, 
served  as  a  chapel  for  the  parish  and  a  school 
for  boys. 

Once  in  answering  a  sick  call  in  a  boarding 
house  Father  Harkins  found  a  young  woman 
suffering  from  lack  of  proper  care.  When  he 
protested,  the  landlady  told  him  that  she  was 
running  a  boarding  house,  not  a  hospital.  The 
incident  made  a  deep  impression  upon  him  and 
probably  marked  the  be»innin<i'  of  his  determi- 
nation to  get  a  hospital  for  his  people. 

In  the  year  1  H7-'3  he  made  a  visit  to  King- 
ston, Ontario,  and  invited  the  Order  of  the 
S'sters  of  Providence  to  come  to  his  parish  and 
carry  on  their  work  of  nursing,  ami  teaching, 
and  looking  out  for  the  orphans,  and  caring  for 
the  needy.  In  that  year  they  came  to  Holyoke 
and  opened  up  an  asylum  for  orphans  and  a 
hospital  for  the  sick  in  the  parish  house  at  South 
Hadley.     In  1878,  they  took  over  the  Parsons 


property  on  Dwight  Street  which  Father  Har- 
kins had  bought  in  the  name  of  the  Bishop  in 
1874.  They  added  one  story  to  this  building 
and  made  it  into  a  home  for  the  sisters  and  a 
hospital  for  the  sick.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  the  institution  that  has  been  a  blessing  to 
Holyoke  for  almost  three  quarters  of  a  century, 
Providence  Hospital. 

In  1876,  Father  Harkins  began  the  erection 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  Church.  The  parishioners 
volunteered  their  labor  in  excavating  for  the 
foundation,  following  the  example  of  those  de- 
voted members  of  the  mother  church  who  cheer- 
fully dim-  the  cellar  for  St.  Jerome's  with  their 
own  picks  and  shovels,  many  of  ta  m  after  work- 
ing a  12  or  13  hour  day  on  the  canals.    The  first 
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Mass  was  said  in  Sacred  Heart  on  Christmas 
Day,  1876. 

In  1880,  the  St.  Jerome  Rectory  was  built  and 
in  1882,  a  new  brick  structure  for  the  Girls' 
School  costing  nearly  $£0,000.  The  property  at 
Engleside  was  purchased  by  the  Sisters  of  Prov- 
idence in  1881,  and  Father  Harkins  supervised 
the  erection  of  the  first  building  there.  Finally 
he  constructed  out  of  his  own  funds  the  Har- 
kins Home  for  Aged  Women.  He  had  finished 
the  material  and  physical  construction  of  the 
parish;  the  most  complete  of  any  parish  in  the 
diocese. 
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For  his  great  services  to  the  church,  on  the 
401  h  anniversary  of  his  ordination,  Father 
Harkins  was  invested  with  the  purple  robe  of 
Prothonotary  Apostolic  ad  instar,  an  honor 
which  gladdened  the  hearts  of  the  people  of 
Holyoke.  Father  Harkins  died  on  December  4, 
1910,  bereaved  alike  by  all  peoples  of  all  creeds. 
St.  Jerome's  was  his  only  pastorate.  He  had 
spent  all  his  religious  life  in  its  service. 

In  January,  1895,  Bishop  Beaven  bought 
from  the  Ewing  heirs  the  site  of  the  present 
Holy  Cross  Church.  Ten  years  later  he  ap- 
pointed Reverend  John  C.  Ivers,  then  pastor  at 
Williamstown,  as  the  first  pastor  of  a  newly 
constituted  parish,  carved  out  of  the  St.  Jerome 
parish  and  constituting  much  of  the  region  that 
is  known  as  the  Highlands. 

Father  Tvers  was  not  new  to  Holyoke.  He 
had  served  as  curate  for  a  time  in  the  Holy 
Rosary  parish  and  later  for  many  years  as 
curate  at  St.  Jerome's  under  Farher  Harkins. 
He  had  endeared  himself  to  the  old  Monsignor 
and  to  the  people  of  the  parish.  His  appoint- 
ment was  most  pleasing  to  both. 

Father  Tvers  organized  the  new  parish  and 
devoted  lono'  years  of  his  life  to  the  planning, 
raising  funds,  and  finally  the  construction  of 
the  stately  Holy  Cross  Church  which  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  churches  in  all  New  Eng- 
land. 


An  influence  that  will  be  remembered  as  long 
as  Holyoke  endures  is  that  of  the  revered  Fa- 
ther Griffin  who  served  in  the  Holy  Rosary  Par- 
ish for  almost  thirty  years.  Father  Griffin  was 
a  dynamic  personality  and  a  tireless  worker. 
With  vision  that  penetrated  the  years,  he  real- 
ized that  in  the  education  of  youth  in  Christian 
faith  was  the  foundation  of  character.  A  saintly 
man,  he  possessed  rare  charm  of  personality  and 
distinguished  power  as  an  orator.  Tt  was  his 
depth  of  human  understanding,  however,  thai 
endeared  him  to  his  people 

Father  Griffin  was  a  staunch  defender  of  fam- 
ily life.  He  insisted  that  the  school  and  the 
family  must  work  with  the  church  to  accom- 
plish the  finest  results  in  children.  He  knew 
every  family  in  the  parish  intimately,  blessed 
them  and  counseled  them  in  their  problems,  re- 
joineed  with  them  in  their  successes  and  brought 
consolation  in  sorrow. 

His  influence  on  the  youth  of  the  parish  was 
strong  and  he  was  tireless  in  his  work  for  the 
schools.  As  the  enrollment  of  the  high  school 
increased  he  built  an  addition  to  the  main  build- 
ing and  enlarged  the  school  capacity.  A  sig- 
nificant feature  of  his  education  of  youth  was 
a  program  of  weekly  conferences. 

Father  Griffin  was  one  of  the  speakers  at  the 
Semi-Centennial  Celebration  in  1923. 
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Then  came  war.  The  great  Lincoln  was 
elected  President  in  I860,  on  the  indictment  of 
the  moral  aspect  of  slavery  and  a  pledge  to 
prevent  its  extension  into  the  territories.  When 
the  Southerners  fired  on  Fort  Sumpter,  and 
Lincoln  called  for  75,000  volunteers,  men  of 
Holyoke  responded  with  a  will.  In  the  course 
of  four  years,  more  than  400  soldiers  and  sailors 
responded  to  the  call  of  the  colors,  and  more 
than  50  of  these  gave  their  last  full  measure  of 
devotion.  Holyoke 's  honored  dead  in  the  war 
of  the  Rebellion  were :  Captain  Myron  C.  Pratt, 
Joel  M.  Lochling,  John  Minehan,  John  H.  Wild, 
Maurice  Henman.  Thomas  S.  Holman,  Sergt. 
Roland  S.  Williston,  Corp.  H.  A.  Eaton,  Sergt. 
Amos  IVttis,  Jr.,  Sergt,  John  Walker,  Corp. 
Hiram  K.  Bean,  Corp.  James  Baldwin,  Corp. 
Osmyan  B.  Paul,  -John  Barry,  James  W.  Burr, 
Herbert  -J.  Boyington,  Levi  W.  Brooks,  Anthony 
Cain.  .lames  Connors,  William  II.  Estes,  John 
Falvey,  .Michael  Gorham,  Charles  E.  Hovey, 
Joseph  Maguire,  Abner  D.  Otis,  Robert  J.  Stew- 
art, Simeon  P.  Smith,  Daniel  D.  Shea,  Steven- 
son Sill.  Capt.  John  D.  Frazier,  Patrick  Cush- 
Lhg,  Josiah  Gleasou,  J.  W.  Bartlett,  Corp. 
Richard  Curry,  Henry  Lyman,  B.  F.  Mackin- 
ster,  Robert  McDonald,  James  Sullivan,  Lieut. 
Frank  A.  Cook,  Corp.  W.  C.  VanValkenburg, 
Patrick  Devine,  John  Donahue,  Malcolm  Smith, 
Corp.  Charles  R.  Avery,  Daniel  Cronan,  Rich- 
ard Wall,  Fred  S.  Fairbanks,  James  P.  Brooks, 
William  Prentiss,  Jr.,  George  M.  Williston,  El- 
bridge  G.  Pierce,  volunteer  surgeon. 
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During  the  first  year  of  the  conflict,  a  cannon 
was  placed  at  the  rear  of  Orrell's  store,  corner 
of  High  and  Hampden  Streets,  most  of  the  en- 
tire adjacent  block  being  vacant  at  the  time. 
A  salute  was  fired  whenever  news  was  received 
of  the  victory  of  Union  Arms. 

As  the  war  went  on  and  volunteer  enlistments 
failed  to  supply  the  requisite  number  of  sol- 
diers, the  Government  called  upon  all  loyal 
States  for  able-bodied  citizens  between  the  ages 
of  21  and  45  years,  and  able  to  meet  the  phys- 
ical requirements  of  a  soldier.  A  number  of 
Holyoke  citizens  were  drafted,  some  being  sum- 
moned to  Springfield  for  examination.  All  who 
passed  were  offered  the  alternatives  of  enlist- 
ing, furnishing  a  substitute,  or  paying  $300. 
Different  men  reacted  in  different  ways,  but 
there  were  no  draft  riots  or  similar  disturbances 
in  Holyoke  as  there  were  in  some  of  the  larger 
cities  of  the  North. 

In  this  war  Holyoke  could  indeed  be  proud 
of  her  youth.  Youngsters  tried  all  manner  of 
schemes  to  enlist  and  to  take  their  fathers' 
places  at  the  front,  Boys  of  fair  size  between 
14  and  17  years  of  age  would  say  they  were  18. 
Some  resorted  to  the  incongruous  device  of  get- 
ting hats  and  trousers  a  couple  of  sizes  too 
large,  with  interesting  results. 

On  January  2,  1861,  all  New  York  banks  sus- 
pended specie  payment.  Gold  became  scarce. 
A  more  or  less  organized  gold  market  was  es- 
tablished in  a  cellar  in  New  York  City  down 
near  the  present  Curb  Market.  Day  by  day  the 
premium  on  specie  mounted  higher  and  the  pur- 
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chasing  power  of  paper  money  deteriorated. 
When  Lee  marched  up  through  Pennsylvania 
in  1863,  heading  for  Gettysburg,  one  gold  dol- 
lar commanded  almost  three  of  the  paper  dol- 
lars, and  Hour  sold  at  the  unprecedented  price 
of  $22  a  barrel.  Postage  stamps  were  sometimes 
used  as  currency,  and  barter  was  the  order  of 
the  day.  The  government  issued  fractional  pa- 
per money  in  denominations  of  3,  5,  10,  15,  25, 
and  50  cents.  As  the  war  progressed  inflation- 
ary trends  were  considerably  aggravated 
through  the  more  extensive  printing  of  the 
greenback. 

Because  one  of  the  major  Northern  objectives 
was  to  throttle  the  exportation  of  raw  cotton 
from  the  South,  and  because  New  England  could 
not  trade  with  the  enemy,  the  supply  of  raw 
cotton  for  the  Lyman  Mills  ran  out  during  the 
second  year  of  conflict.  Even  before  that,  short 
time  and  shut-downs  had  been  in  order.  More 
than  600  employees  were  thrown  out  of  work. 
The  Hampden  Mill,  however,  was  able  to  keep 
going,  largely  as  a  result  of  large  stores  of  cot- 
ton accumulated  while  the  war  clouds  were  gath- 
ering. This  mill  enjoyed  great  prosperity  dur- 
ing the  whole  period  of  conflict. 

Industrial  Expansion 

The  Machine  Shop  of  the  Water  Power  Com- 
pany was  sold  to  N.  Whitin  of  Whitinsville,  just 
before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  and  enjoyed 
its  full  portion  of  wartime  prosperity.  Several 
new  woolen  mills,  constructed  in  the  southern 


part  of  the  Water  Power  holdings  to  manufac- 
ture woolen  cloth  tor  army  overcoats,  consti- 
tuted the  beginning  of  an  industry  which  has 
prospered  and  contributed  substantially  to  Hol- 
yoke's  industrial  life  ever  since.  Wire  mills 
were  expanded.  Holyoke  was  more  prosperous 
at  the  end  of  the  war  than  at  the  beginning,  a 
condition  not  unusual  in  Northern  industrial 
communities. 

It  was  just  at  the  close  of  the  war  that  Au- 
gust and  Herman  Stursberg  came  to  Holyoke 
and  purchased  control  of  one  of  the  new  wool- 
en mills  thereby  founding  the  Germania  Mills. 
Many  of  the  workers  in  these  mills  were  brought 
from  Germany,  chiefly  from  the  Rhineland  area, 
and  have  from  that  day  to  this  constituted  a 
substantial,  hard-working  element  of  the  city's 
population.  Over  a  long  period  of  years  the 
best  heavy  woolen  overcoating  material  made  in 
America  was  made  in  Holyoke. 

Whereas  cotton  manufacturing  reached  its 
peak  during  the  50's,  and  was  thereafter  sub- 
ject to  highly  competitive  conditions,  and  at 
limes  precarious  profits,  the  paper  industry  was 
at  this  time  still  in  its  infancy.  Here  was  a 
growth  situation. 

Holyoke  had  plenty  of  water  for  power  and 
plenty  of  pure  water  for  processing.  The  Par- 
sons Paper  Company  had  shown  that  paper 
could  he  manufactured  on  a  successful  basis. 
In  rapid  succession  were  launched,  the  Holyoke 
Paper  Company,  the  Hampden  Paper  Company, 
the  Px-ehe  &  Webber  Company,  the  Whiting  Pa- 
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per  Company,  the  Riverside,  the  Valley,  the 
Franklin,  the  Wauregan,  the  Albion,  the  Union, 
the  Crocker,  the  Beebe  &  Ilolbrook,  the  Newton, 
the  Massasoit,  and  the  Excelsior.  By  1870,  Hol- 
yoke  had  become  the  Paper  City  of  the  United 

Slates,  and   the  world. 

Other  non-paper  making  mills  which  came  in 
during  this  period   were  the   Hadley  Thread 


WILLIAM  WHITING 


Company,  the  Holyoke  Machine,  the  New  York 
Woolen,  the  Merrick  Thread,  the  Germania  Mills, 
the  Holyoke  Steam  Boiler  Works,  the  Holyoke 
Warp  Company,  the  Springfield  Blanket,  the 
Parr  Alpaca,  the  Massachusetts  Screw,  William 
Skinner  &  Company,  Dean  Steam  Pump,  Sey- 
mour Cutlery,  Buchanan  Bolt,  National  Blank 
Book  and  Merrick  Lumber. 

Around  1880,  nine  more  paper  or  paper 
processing  companies  were  organized  :  the  Dick- 
inson, the  American  Pad  and  Paper,  the  Chem- 
ical, the  Winona,  the  Syms  &  Dudley,  the  Non- 
otuck.  the  Holyoke  Envelope,  the  Hampden 
Glaze,  and  the  Whitmore.  By  this  time  Hol- 
yoke was  a  community  whose  identity  was 
recognized  all  over  the  country,  and  on  whose 
I  taper  much  of  the  business  of  the  United  States 
of  America  was  written. 

Unlike  the  cotton  barons,  whose  habitat  was 
Boston,  the  new  crop  of  Holyoke  mill  owners 
were  Holyoke  men.     Those  who  had  not  been 


raised  in  the  town,  moved  into  it  with  the  ad- 
vent of  their  business.  Henceforth  they  were 
to  have  a  stake  in  its  future  and  a  hand  in  shap- 
ing its  destiny.  Some  of  them  grew  to  giant 
stature  in  their  leadership.  These  were  the 
halcyon  days  of  the  American  entrepreneur. 

Names  well  remembered  and  honored  in  Hol- 
yoke today :  Joseph  C.  Parsons,  E.  P.  Bagg, 
George  W.  Prentiss,  N.  H.  Whitten,  Charles 
Holman,  the  Whitings,  the  Stursbergs,  the  Ram- 
ages,  George  F.  Fowler,  Charles  B.  Prescott, 
Henry  Seymour,  E.  N.  White,  the  Newtons,  the 
Chapins,  the  Metcalfs,  the  Skinners,  the  Townes, 
the  Heywoods,  the  Mackintoshes,  and  dozens  of 
others  who  by  their  vigorous  power  and  clarity 
of  vision  created  the  industrial  productivity 
that  was  to  spell  livelihood  for  a  city  of  60,000 
people. 

Several  of  these  early  industrialists  contrib- 
uted so  much  to  the  life  of  Holyoke  in  its  earlier 
years  that  no  history  of  the  city  would  be  com- 
plete without  a  brief  description  of  their  efforts. 
Foremost  among  them  was  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam B.  Whiting. 

WiiJJAM  B.  Whiting 

Mr.  Whiting  was  born  at  Dudley,  Mass.,  in 
1S41.  While  still  a  young  boy  he  came  with 
his  father  to  Holyoke.  Here  William  attended 
High  School,  selling  papers  on  the  side,  and 
acquiring  an  ability  with  figures  and  written 
expression  which  was  to  stand  him  in  good  stead 
all  of  his  life.  From  early  youth  his  judgment 
was  quick  and  sound.  As  a  boy  he  frequently 
found  employment  in  mill  offices,  and  finally 
learned  the  paper  business  as  bookkeeper  and 
agent  for  the  Hampden  Paper  Company.  Out 
of  the  $5000  a  year  which  he  worked  up  to  in 
this  capacity  he  saved  enough  money  to  set  up 
a  paper  mill  of  his  own. 

The  young  manufacturer  purchased  a  mill 
which  had  been  used  for  making  wire,  remodeled 
the  structure  and  installed  a  paper  making  ma- 
chine with  a  daily  capacity  of  six  tons  of  fine 
writing  paper.  From  this  beginning  he  built  up 
the  business  until  greater  manufacturing  facil- 
ities were  needed.  Then,  purchasing  land  on 
Dwight  Street,  he  erected  the  large  mill  known 
as  Whiting  Number  2,  which  had  a  15-ton  ca- 
pacity. The  total  manufacturing  activity  was 
incorporated  in  1865  as  the  Whiting  Paper 
( !ompany. 

Throughout  the  years  the  Whiting  Mills  have 
maintained  a  high  reputation  for  quality,  and 
their  fine  writing  paper  has  found  acceptance 
the  width  and  breadth  of  the  land.  For  many 
years  these  mills  furnished  employment  for  six 
or  seven  hundred  Holyoke  citizens,  and  still  are 
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one  of  the  larger  employers  of  the  city.  Mr. 
Whiting  was  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  company  from  its  organization  nearly  all  of 
his  life.  He  was  also  President  of  the  Collins 
Manufacturing  Company  of  North  Wilbraham, 
and  several  other  companies  in  Holyoke.  Pres- 
ident of  the  Holyoke  Savings  Bank,  he  helped 
to  organize  the  Holyoke  National  Bank,  of  which 
he  also  served  as  guiding  genius  for  a  time. 

As  a  citizen  of  Holyoke,  Mr.  Whiting  played 
an  important  part  in  getting  the  movement 
started  to  build  the  Public  Library,  and  for 
many  years  served  as  Chairman  of  its  Board  of 
Trustees.  In  1873,  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
Senate ;  in  1876  and  1877,  served  as  City  Treas- 
urer; and  in  1878  and  1879,  was  mayor  by  the 
unanimous  support  of  both  parties.  From  1883 
to  1889,  he  served  as  Congressman  from  this 
district,  and  was  a  prominent  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

While  in  Washington,  Mr.  Whiting  became  a 
close  friend  of  William  McKinley  and  later, 
McKinley,  as  President  of  the  United  States, 
visited  at  the  Whiting  home  in  Holyoke. 

The  close  association  of  the  Whiting  family 
with  national  affairs  continued  from  generation 
to  generation.  William  F.  Whiting,  son  of  the 
founder  of  the  Whiting  firm  was  for  many  years 
friend  and  close  adviser  of  Calvin  Coolidge,  and 
was  appointed  by  him  to  the  position  of  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  in  the  Coolidge  Cabinet. 

In  1928,  when  the  Lyman  Mills  finally  decided 
to  liquidate,  its  great  plant  was  taken  over  by 


the  Whiting  Paper  Company  as  an  avenue  of 
expansion,  and  in  this  plant  the  most  modern 
machines  known  to  the  paper  industry  were  in- 
stalled to  keep  pace  with  the  constantly  increas- 
ing demand  for  the  company's  product. 

Municipal  Improvements 

The  decade  of  the  sixties  was  one  of  the 
most  satisfactory  expansion  periods  in  the  Hol- 
yoke history.  Population  was  trebled.  Improve- 
ments were  added  to  the  municipal  capital  of 
the  town.  The  Hadley  Thread  Company  was 
incorporated  with  a  capitalization  of  $600,000 
even  during  the  war.  Employed  were  164  men 
and  271  women.  The  Merrick  Thread  Company 
augmented  thread-making  activity  and  also  of- 
fered work  to  hundreds  more  women  and  dozens 
more  men.  By  1S70,  there  were  better  than 
12,000  souls  living  within  a  two-mile  radius  of 
the  dam. 

In  1870,  a  petition  signed  by  1500  citizens  of 
Holyoke  and  surrounding  towns  asking  for  a 
bridge  across  the  river  was  forwarded  to  the 
Legislature.  When  the  committee  came  out  to 
investigate  it  found  that  a  flood  had  swept  away 
the  ferry  boat  and  all  the  visitors  could  do  was 
wave  their  hands  at  the  reception  committee  and 
the  crowd  awaiting  them  on  the  South  Hadley 
side.  Here  was  prima  facie  evidence,  however, 
of  a  critical  need.    The  bridge  was  built. 

In  the  summer  of  1871,  the  water  in  the  river 
was  very  low  and  the  bridge  construction  was 
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aided  "really.  Teams  were  actually  driven 
across  through  the  .shallow  water  on  the  river 
bed. 

The  first  bridge  was  somewhat  shaky  and 
teams  were  not  allowed  to  go  faster  than  a  walk. 
That  was  the  law.  South  Hadley  milkmen 
sometimes  violated  this  regulation.  Once  a  year, 
however,  a  policeman  would  be  stationed  there 
on  the  night  shift.  The  police  court  in  the 
morning  would  look  like  a  dairymen's  conven- 
tion. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Holyoke  Warp, 
the  Springfield  Blanket,  and  the  Parr  Alpaca 
companies  were  organized  with  a  total  capital 
close  to  a  million  dollars.  Holyoke  employment 
figures  jumped  again  with  their  coming.  Hol- 
yoke, intended  to  be  a  cotton  town,  was  even  at 
tli is  early  date  showing  signs  of  becoming  a  city 
of  diversified  industry. 

German  Settlers 

Practically  all  of  the  early  German  families 
came  to  Holyoke  in  the  '60 's.  They  were  textile 
workers  from  the  Rhineland  and  Saxony,  high- 
ly trained  in  hand  weaving  and  with  a  fine  ex- 
perience in  making  woolens  for  the  markets  of 
Leipsig.  The  transition  to  machine  production 
had  thrown  them  out  of  work  in  their  own  land 
and  the  political  regimentation  of  the  Bismarck 
program  of  nationalization  had  deprived  them 
of  their  freedom.  They  came  to  America  look- 
ing for  opportunity. 


They  were  the  Friedrichs,  the  Sattlers,  the 
Beckerts,  the  Suenderhaufs,  the  Hueblers,  the 
Kremendahls,  the  Schmidts,  the  Klemms,  the 
Leinings,  the  Koegels,  the  Schwindlers,  the 
Henigs,  Bausches,  the  Ruthers,  the  Scheibels, 
the  Pauls  and  the  Ayens.  Also  they  were  the 
Egers,  the  Renners,  the  Rheimers,  and  the  Drei- 
korns ;  the  Liebecks,  the  Kresses,  the  Schuberts, 
the  Vosses  and  the  Foersters ;  the  Ezolds,  the 
Koehlers,  the  Bleumers,  and  the  Wilms;  the 
Bretschneiders,  the  Wagners,  and  Mr.  Greile. 

Mr.  Greile  organized  the  German  Band  and 
the  gentlemen,  Wilms,  Sattler,  and  Stursburg, 
helped  in  setting  up  the  Turn  Verein.  Most  of 
the  newcomers  lived,  for  ?  time  at  least,  in  the 
old  Germania  block  and  the  first  social  gather- 
ings were  in  this  block,  apartment  13.  Mr. 
Greile  was  a  bachelor  and  made  good  money  as 
a  foreman  in  the  mill.  On  Sundays  he  used  to 
take  great  pleasure  in  treating  other  peoples' 
children  to  sweets  and  amusements.  He  was 
the  idol  of  the  children  of  the  community. 

Mrs.  Selma  Kretsehman,  mother  of  Mrs.  Har- 
riet Kroepel,  likes  to  tell  the  story  of  some  of 
the  lost  opportunities  of  the  investors  of  th  se 
days.  Mr.  Brown,  of  the  Old  Brown  House 
offered  to  sell  all  the  land  between  Brown  Ave- 
nue and  Northampton  Street,  south  of  Soutii 
Street  for  $300  to  a  member  of  this  German 
community.  The  gentleman  promptly  passed 
up  the  offer  with  the  scoffing  remark,  "I 
couldn't  keep  a  cow  or  a  goat  on  the  land.  It's 
nothing  but  rattle  boxes  and  brush." 


.a 
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When  the  Hadley  Palls  Company  folded  up 
owing  an  employe  by  the  name  of  Wagner  for 
one  month's  work,  it  tried  to  settle  by  deeding 
him  Depot  Hill.  He  refused  with  the  superior 
remark,  "What  do  t  want  with  that  sand  hill 
and  pine  trees."  Most  of  these  German  settlers 
were  devout  Lutherans.  They  lived  near  their 
church  and  their  whole  life  centered  around  it. 
When  the  church  bell  rang,  one  and  all  hurried 
to  the  church. 

When  fire  broke  out  in  the  neighborhood  a 
Mr.  Schubert  ran  up  and  down  the  street  ring- 
ing a  hand  bell  calling  the  volunteer  firemen 
to  bring  the  hose  reel. 

They  were  industrious  and  took  great  pride 
in  the  perfection  of  their  workmanship.  Much 
(if  the  outstanding  success  of  the  Germania  Mills 
was  premised  upon  their  conscientious  devotion 
to  detail. 

Like  all  Europeans,  they  loved  the  land  and 
knew  what  values  could  be  found  in  its  cultiva- 
tion. Under  their  devoted  care  the  region  of 
Springdale,  to  which  they  extended  their  settle- 
ment, bloomed  as  a  garden. 

In  1870,  Holyoke  boasted  a  school  population 
of  more  than  a  thousand  pupils  and  29  school 
buildings  spread  out  from  one  end  of  the  town 
to  the  other.  The  High  School  was  flourishing 
to  the  extent  that  it  was  regularly  putting  out  a 
school  newspaper  called  "Our  Little  Pet." 
('lassies  were  the  basis  of  the  curriculum,  and 
the  chief  purpose  of  the  school  was  preparation 
for  college. 

Two  years  later  a  significant  event  occurred 
in  the  formation  of  a  public  library  association 
and  the  official  incorporation  of  the  Holyoke 
Public  Library.  Amon»;  the  names  of  the 
founders  were  William  Whiting,  Reverend  J.  L. 
R.  Trask,  Moses  Newton,  Henry  A.  Chase. 
George  W.  Prentiss,  .1.  S.  Webber,  Charles  II. 
Lyman,  Oscar  Ely,  W.  D.  C.  Pearsons.  Timothy 
Merrick,  C.  B.  Prescott,  Chalmers  Chapin,  W.  S. 
Loomis,  C.  P.  Chase,  J.  S.  McElvvain,  J.  P. 
Buckland,  John  E.  Chase,  R.  B.  Johnson  and 
Joseph  Skinner. 

In  the  Spring  of  1899,  the  Holyoke  Water 
Power  Company  gave  to  the  association  the  en- 
tire city  block  enclosed  by  Maple,  Cabot,  Chest- 
nut and  Essex  Streets  for  the  purpose  of  having 
erected  thereon  a  library  suitable  for  the  needs 
of  a  constantly  growing  city.  The  directors 
secured  pledges  to  the  amount  of  $75,000  for  an 
initial  fund  and  raised  more  money  as  the 
building  progressed.  P.  H.  Dibble  was  the  con- 
tractor. The  building  committee  consisted  of 
William  Whiting,  James  H.  Newton,  Joseph  A. 
Skinner,  Charles  W.  Rider,  N.  H.  Whitten,  J. 
S.  Webber,  Joseph  Metcalf,  E.  P.  Bagg,  and  J. 


S.  McElwain.  James  A.  Clough  was  the  archi- 
tect. 

Westkield  Railroad 

These  were  days  of  railroad  manipulations, 
of  special  rates  for  long  hauls  or  large  custom- 
ers, of  rebates  and  discriminatory  practices 
against  less  favored  and  remote  communities. 
Holyoke  industry  was  in  a  fair  way  to  suffer  as 
a  result  of  being  a  one-railroad  town.  The  Con- 
necticut River  Railroad  Company,  having  a 
virtual  monopoly  of  freight  traffic  became  arbi- 
trary. 

To  meet  this  situation  it  was  decided  to  build 
a  railroad  to  Westfield,  there  to  make  a  junction 
with  the  New  Haven  and  Northampton  line. 
Joseph  C.  Parsons,  Timothy  Merrick  and  George 
W.  Prentiss  saw  the  project  through.  When  the 
road  was  completed  and  an  excursion  train  ran 
to  Northampton  in  celebration.  Deacon  Ander- 
son Allyn  and  Jeremiah  P.  Sullivan  returned 
sober.  Sullivan  was  a  member  of  the  new  St. 
Jerome  Temperance  Society  which  was  to  have 
enormous  influence  in  Holyoke  of  the  next  gen- 
eration.  Allyn  was  a  teetotaler. 

The  water  supply  of  the  Town  of  Holyoke  ha.' 
never  been  satisfactory.  River  water  in  sum- 
mer was  always  warm  and  sometimes  stagnant. 
Many  Holyokers  were  of  the  opinion  that  much 
of  the  ill  health  of  the  community  was  attrib- 
utable to  contagion  through  its  use.  In  1871,  a 
severe  drought  focused  attention  upon  the  short- 
comings of  the  small  reservoir  system  in  the 
center  of  the  business  district.  As  a  result  of 
general  dissatisfaction  a  Water  Board  compris- 
ing Judge  Buckland,  W.  B.  C.  Pearsons.  John 
Delaney,  Dennis  Higgins,  Joel  Russell,  and  John 
E.  Chase  was  chosen  to  look  into  the  whole 
matter. 

Ashley  and  Wrighl  Ponds  were  taken  over 
by  this  Water  Hoard  and  work  was  begun  to- 
ward bringing  water  down  from  the  hills  to  the 
people  of  the  city  thai  was  soon  to  be.  This  was 
a  decision  fraught  with  far-reaching  conse- 
quences in  the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
people  and  the  desirability  of  Holyoke  as  a 
community  in  which  to  live.  Prom  such  a  sig- 
nificant beginning  other  devoted  members  of 
the  Water  Department  have  developed  the  Hol- 
yoke system  until  today  it  is  without  question 
the  finest  in  the  State.  Chief  among  them  was 
Holyoke 's  outstanding  citizen,  Thomas  Car- 
mod  y. 

Came  the  year  187:1  The  town  now  had  27 
manufacturing  firms  with  a  property  valuation 
of  more  than  $4,000  000.  Its  paper  mills  were 
turning  out  more  than  30  tons  of  paper  a  day. 
Its  cotton  mills  had  more  than  12,000  looms,  and 
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its  thread  mills  more  Hum  30,000  spindles. 
Woolen  manufacture  was  well  established.  The 
population  was  approaching  15,000. 

With  such  a  sizeable  population  and  so  many 
diverse  needs  of  a  growing  community  to  be 
attended  to,  the  old  town  meeting  structure  of 
government  was  proving  cumbersome.  As  a  re- 
sult of  intelligent  presentation  of  this  condition, 
"An  Act  to  Establish  the  City  of  Holyoke"  was 
passed  by  the  Legislature  and  approved  by  the 
governor  April  7,  1873.  On  May  29,  1873,  it 
was  accepted  by  the  citizens  of  Holyoke. 


THE  CITY 

By  provision  of  the  original  City  Charter, 
the  government  of  Holyoke  was  vested  in  a 
Mayor,  a  Board  of  Aldermen  of  seven  members, 
and  a  Common  Council  of  21  members.  These 
officials,  as  well  as  a  clerk  and  treasurer  were 
elected  directly  by  the  people.  Other  officials 
necessary  for  the  proper  carrying  on  of  munic- 
ipal affairs  could  be  elected  by  the  voters  or 
appointed  by  the  Mayor  and  Council. 

The  greatest  power  of  government  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Mayor,  win  since  the  passage  of 
the  biennial  amendment  is  elected  every  second 
year.  The  aldermen  have  authority  to  check 
the  Mayor's  budget  of  expenditures  but  none  to 
increase  it,  or  to  introduce  new  items.  The 
Board  of  Aldermen  is  the  true  legislative  body 
in  all  other  respects. 


The  Board  of  Health,  Board  of  Public  Works, 
and  Fire  Commission,  consisting  of  three  mem- 
bers each,  and  the  City  Marshall  are  appointed 
by  the  Mayor.  The  city  clerk  and  the  city 
treasurer  are  elected  by  the  people.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  School  Committee  are  also  elected 
directly  by  the  people,  one  from  each  of  the 
respective  wards  and  two  at-large.  Assessors, 
relief  commissioners,  water  commissioners,  the 
tax  collector,  and  city  auditor  are  chosen  by 
the  aldermen. 

In  1896,  this  original  charter  was  drastically 
revised  so  that  all  administrative  affairs  were 
vested  in  an  executive  department  made  up  of 
the  Mayor  and  Board  of  Aldermen.  This  Board 
of  Aldermen  consisted  of  14  members  elected 
at-large  and  seven  elected  from  the  seven  re- 
spective wards  of  the  city. 

Within  the  corporate  limits  as  established  in 
1873,  the  City  of  Holyoke  has  an  area  of  16.35 
square  miles,  a  greatest  east-west  measurement 
of  5.12  miles  and  a  greatest  north-south  meas- 
urement of  4.75  miles.  It  has  7.06  miles  of  river 
frontage. 

Although  the  plans  for  a  town  hall  had  been 
drawn  as  early  as  1870,  the  actual  construction 
of  the  municipal  building  was  accomplished  un- 
der the  newly  constituted  city  government.  Thus 
it  was  truly  a  City  Hall,  erected  under  the  su- 
pervision of  a  committee  consisting  of  William 
Grover.  Timothy  Merrick,  John  C.  Newton. 
James  Doyle  and  Charles  Ranlet. 

The  first  Mayor  of  the  new  city  was  William 
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B.  C.  Pearsons,  followed  by  Roswell  P.  Crafts 
and  William  Whiting.  Holyoke  took  its  pol- 
itics seriously  even  in  the  early  days.  The  first 
contest  between  Crafts  and  Pearsons  was  a 
spirited  one,  characterized  by  quite  a  little  name 
calling.  The  Transcript,  even  then  the  leading 
newspaper  of  the  city,  backed  Pearsons  to  the 
extent  of  columns  and  columns  of  editorial  en- 
dorsement. The  morning  after  election,  its 
front  page  was  given  over  for  the  most  part 
to  the  cartoon  of  a  crowing  rooster. 

The  Skinner  Mills 

On  May  16,  1874,  the  mountain  reservoir 
located  in  the  hollow  of  the  hills  north  of  the 
town  of  Williamsburg  and  built  by  the  mill  own- 
ers of  Williamsburg  and  Northampton  gave 
way  before  the  accumulated  waters  of  a  spring 
freshet.  Within  30  minutes  the  towns  of  Wil- 
liamsburg, Skinnerville,  Haydenville,  and  Leeds 
had  been  wiped  out  of  existence.  .More  than 
150  lives  were  lost  as  the  waters  swept  down  the- 
valley,  and  more  than  a  million  dollars  worth 
of  property  destroyed. 

Although  only  four  persons  were  drowned  in 
Skinnerville,  the  silk  factory,  a  new  three-story 
brick  building  130  feet  long  and  30  feet  wid^ 
and  equipped  with  the  newest  machinery  of 
the  time;  was  engulfed  and  demolished  in  30 
seconds.  A  moment  later  an  older,  two-story 
building  was  destroyed.  With  these  buildings 
went  the  largest  stock  of  silk  that  the  company 
had  ever  had  on  hand  at  one  time. 


The  following  Tuesday  the  Springfield  Re- 
publican made  this  comment  on  the  Skinner- 
ville disaster:  "The  ruin  of  Mr.  Skinner's 
property  is  a  matter  of  peculiar  hardship  and 
regret.  His  career  is  one  of  those  splendid  ex- 
amples of  strong,  steady  development  of  a  busi- 
ness and  reputation,  by  industry,  earnestness, 
and  honesty,  that  are  so  characteristic  of  our 
land.  Mr.  Skinner  came  from  England,  a  youth 
without  other  capital  than  his  pluck  and  native 
force,  was  employed  in  the  silk  mills  at  North- 
ampton, and  presently  moved  himself  and  his 
fortunes  to  his  present  location  and  began  busi- 
ness for  himself  in  a  blacksmith  shop. 

He  had  built  this  handsome  factory  and  de- 
servedly prospered  in  it,  and  a  few  years  ago 
erected  a  spacious  and  elegant  house  at  consid- 
erable expense  and  furnished  and  appointed  it 
in  excellent  taste;  where  amid  his  delightful 
family,  he  seemed  as  enviably  situated  as  is 
often  granted  to  man.  He  has  simply  lost  here 
the  results  of  an  honorable  and  strenuous  life- 
time, and  has  to  start  anew,  with  the  valuable 
capital  of  his  good  name  alone." 

In  1871,  William  Skinner  built  the  first  ot 
the  Skinner  Mills  in  Holyoke.  In  the  new  start 
he  was  aided  by  the  Holyoke  Water  Power  Com- 
pany, but  through  the  quick  resurgence  of  pro- 
duction was  able  to  hold  the  market  for  his 
Usquomonk  product  and  within  a  decade 
emerged  as  one  of  the  leading  silk  and  satin 
manufacturers  of  America.  For  more  than 
half  a  century  Skinner  Satins  have  connoted  the 
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finest  tradition  in  American  Manufacture  as 
well  as  the  finest  American  product  in  the  Satin 
field.  Skinner  Mills  were  the  first  in  America 
to  adopt  the  practice  of  weaving  the  Skinner 
name  into  the  selvage  of  their  satin  as  a  means 
of  identification. 

The  Skinner  family  has  always  shown  ;i 
friendly  interest  in  the  .social  well-being  and 
economic  sufficiency  of  the  people  of  Holyoke. 
Shortly  after  the  death  of  the  founder  of  the 
mills  family  members  set  up  the  Skinner  Cof- 
fee House  in  his  memory,  a  place  where  workers 


WILLIAM  SKINNER 


could  obtain  nourishing  food  at  nominal  cost, 
and  find  wholesome  recreational,  social,  and  edu- 
cational opportunity.  For  two  generations  this 
institution  was  maintained  as  a  private  Skin- 
ner charity. 

During  his  lifetime  Joseph  A.  Skinner  made 
large  contributions  to  the  neighboring  Mount 
Holyoke  College.  '  The  family  also  built  the 
beautiful  Skinner  Chapel  adjunctive  to  the  Sec- 
ond Congregational  Church.  After  the  first 
World  War  Miss  Belle  Skinner  contributed 
large  sums  of  money  fo.-  the  reconstruction  of 
Hatton-Chattel,  a  village  destroyed  by  the  Ger- 
mans in  their  invasion  of  France.  The  Public. 
Library  has  been  aided  by  Skinner  generosity. 

Skinner  Mills  at  the  present  time  are  operat- 
ed under  the  direction  of  William  Hubbard  and 


William  Skinner,  II,  third  generation  descend- 
ants of  the  original  William  Skinner  who  found- 
ed the  family  industry. 

COMMUNITY  INSTITUTIONS 

With  the  chartering  of  the  city,  the  provision 
for  Holyoke's  civic  progress  was  made.  Its  in- 
dustrial pattern  had  already  been  set,  the 
major  theme  being  paper  and  papetries,  and 
the  minor  textiles  and  thread.  Henceforward 
growth  was  to  be  in  the  nature  of  more  and 
more  of  the  same  design  As  the  markets  ot 
America  broadened  and  the  demand  for  Hol- 
yoke's products  increased,  new  mills  were  con- 
structed, old  ones  enlarged  and  modernized; 
generally  within  the  framework  of  the  basic 
industries.  More  help  was  employed.  Home; 
were  built.  Apartment  blocks  for  the  workers 
began  to  dot  the  "Field."  New  stores  were 
opened  overnight.  High  Street,  Maple,  and 
Alain  began  to  blossom  forth. 

The  growth  of  the  city  of  Holyoke  was  to 
continue  until  the  decade  of  the  '20 's.  In  1893, 
business  hit  a  slump  here  as  in  the  rest  of  the 
country.  The  cause  over  the  country  as  a  whole 
may  have  been  the  ills  of  the  Sherman  Silver 
Purchase  Act,  but  in  Holyoke  most  of  the 
trouble  was  over-production.  The  effect  upon 
the  paper  mill  owners  at  least  was  to  put  many 
of  them  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  sell  out  to  the 
American  Writing  Paper  Company  which  was 
organized  in  1899.  At  the  turn  of  the  century 
the  population  was  45,000.  By  1920,  it  was 
60,000.  Considei*able  part  of  this  growth  was 
due  to  the  rise  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Farr 
Alpaca. 

Farr  Alpaca 

One  of  the  striking  and  tragic  minor  threads 
in  the  tapestry  of  Holyoke's  history  might  well 
be  written  on  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Holyoke 
Farr  Alpaca  Corporation.  At  its  zenith  this 
company  turned  out  over  50  miles  of  close  wov- 
en cloth  per  day.  At  its  peak  operation,  dur- 
ing the  first  decade  of  the  present  century,  it 
employed  almost  4000  men  and  women,  its  sil- 
ver dollars  rolling  into  the  channels  of  mercan- 
tile trade  every  pay  day  with  a  volume  and  reg- 
ularity that  made  High  Street  merchants  pros- 
perous. The  Farr  Alpaca  Christmas  bonus  did 
much  to  strengthen  the  Yuletide  cheer  of  Hol- 
yoke's people. 

Established  in  1874,  with  Jared  Beebe  as 
president,  and  H.  M.  Farr  as  treasurer,  this 
company  included  among  its  heavy  stockhold- 
ers, the  Parsons,  the  Allyns,  the  Metcalfs,  the 
Randalls,  and  the  Merricks.    It  produced  the 
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first  all-wool  cashmeres  and  Henriettas  made  in 
America.  Its  alpacas,  mohairs,  serges,  and 
cashmeres  were  the  finest  that  American  manu- 
facture could  turn  out,  evenly  spun,  woven  of 
permanent  colors,  and  in  beautiful  finish. 

For  years  the  Farr  made  money.  In  1920, 
its  capital  stock  was  almost  15  million  dollars. 
Then  it  came  upon  adverse  conditions.  Finally 
it  failed  completely.  As  the  day  of  liquidation 
approached  people  feared  that  Holyoke  would 
become  a  ghost  town. 

San  Juan  and  El  Caney 

When  war  was  declared  against  Spain  for  the 
liberation  of  Cuba,  Company  D  responded  for 
Holyoke.  Under  the  command  of  Captain  Wil- 
liam J.  Crosier  this  company  of  the  Second 
Massachusetts  Regiment,  United  States  Volun- 
teers, was  mustered  into  service  on  May  3,  1898. 
On  the  21st  day  of  June  it  landed  on  Cuban  soil, 
proceded  to  Siboney  where  it  first  heard  firing 
in  the  distance. 

The  "Rough  Riders"  were  already  in  scrim- 
mage with  the  Spaniards  and  soon  a  horseman 
appeared  calling  out,  ''Second  Massachusetts 
fall  in."  The  Holyoke  boys  started  up  the 
mountain  in  single  file.  That  night  they  camped 
on  the  battleground  beside  the  "Rough  Riders" 
with  the  dead  lying  near.  The  next  day  after 
a  brief  resistance,  San  Juan  surrendered. 

On  the  morning  of  June  27,  the  company 
moved  into  outpost  position  in  full  view  of 
Santiago  .  On  July  1,  it  came  into  position  be- 
fore El  Caney,  within  range  of  the  guns  of  the 
fortress,  and  the  target  of  Spanish  sharpshoot- 
ers from  the  hills.  Here  most  of  the  Amer- 
ican casualties  occurred. 

With  the  surrender  of  El  Caney  the  Holyoke 
company  moved  back  toward  Santiago  and  there 
was  stationed  until  the  end  of  the  war.  Lieuten- 
ants Robert  W.  Hunter  and  Francis  D.  Phillips 
were  the  aids  of  Captain  Crosier.  A  young  sol- 
dier by  the  name  of  Edmund  J.  Slate  became  a 
corporal. 

Those  who  died  before  El  Caney  or  in  other 
skirmishes  of  the  war  were  Sergeant  Edgar  R. 
Train,  Sergeant  George  A.  Collier,  Sergeant 
Frank  G.  Mattice,  Sergeant  Samuel  C.  Bogart, 
Corporal  Ruel  H.  Coit,  Allen  B.  Chamberlain, 
Joseph  Bonneville,  Timothy  J.  Canavan,  Ana- 
tole  Dugas,  Samuel  P.  Hazehvood  and  Richard 
Mackey. 

Holyoke  Hospital 

The  Holyoke  City  Hospital  was  incorporated 
on  May  23,  1891,  by  William  Skinner,  Joseph 
Skinner,  J.  G.  Mackintosh,  James  H.  Newton, 


George  W.  Prentiss,  Edward  P.  Bagg,  William 
Whiting,  William  F.  Whiting,  E.  C.  Taft,  Tim- 
othy Merrick,  Lemuel  Sears,  James  Ramage,  L. 
M.  Tuttle,  N.  H.  Whitten,  Joseph  Metcalf  and 
Edward  W.  Chapin.  As  a  result  of  original 
subscription  more  than  .+50,000  was  obtained. 
Twenty  acres  of  land  were  purchased  and  build- 
ings erected.  William  Skinner  was  the  first 
president  and  William  Whiting  the  second. 
Joseph  Skinner  and  Joseph  Towne  later  served 
for  many  years. 

At  approximately  the  same  time  the  Hospital 
Aid  Association  was  organized;  a  group  consist- 
ing entirely  of  women,  with  the  object  of  fur- 
nishing the  hospital,  assisting  in  maintenance, 
raid  providing  charitable  work  in  connection 
with  needy  cases. 

The  hospital  was  completed  in  1893,  and  since 
that  time  has  been  maintained  as  a  private  in- 
stitut  on  without  expense  to  the  city.  It  is  of 
non-sectarian  character.  Patients  pay  for  serv- 
ice, yet  in  case  of  needy  persons  who  air  unable 
to  meet  the  charges,  the  Aid  Association  finds 
a  way. 

The  successful  outcome  of  the  recent  drive  for 
a  new  hospital  bears  testimony  to  the  long  years 
of  worthy  and  conscientious  service  which  the 
present  institution  has  rendered  no  less  than  to 
the  able  group  of  public  spirited  leaders  headed 
by  Stuart  Russell  who  supplied  the  organiza- 
tional genius.  It  is  characteristic  of  Holyoke 
that  many  families  of  moderate  circumstance 
who  would  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events  avail 
themselves  of  the  facilities  of  the  Providence 
institution  did  their  bit  for  this  new  city  hos- 
pital. 

Gas  and  Electric  Department 

While  Arthur  B.  Chapin  was  Mayor  of  Hol- 
yoke the  Board  of  Public  Works  asked  the  Wa- 
ter Power  Company,  which  had  supplied  the  city 
with  electricity  for  lighting  for  a  number  of 
years  for  a  better  contract.  The  Power  Com- 
pany refused,  whereupon  the  people  of  Holyoke 
voted  for  two  years  consecutively  to  establish 
a  municipal  lighting  plant  of  their  own.  As 
a  result  of  almost  a  year  of  negotiation  the  Pow- 
er Company,  in  1902,  sold  its  generating  planls 
to  the  city  for  about  three  quarters  of  a  million 
dollars.  With  this  acquisition,  the  Holyoke 
municipal  lighting  department,  known  today  as 
the  Gas  and  Electric  Department,  was  estab- 
lished. 

This  department  has  grown  with  the  years. 
Holyoke  owes  much  to  the  sagacious  manage 
ment  of  John  J.  Kirkpatrick  in  charting  its  pol- 
icies.   Today  its  properties  are  worth  millions 
of  dollars,  furnishing  Holyoke  people  with  elec- 
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tricity  for  Lighting  ;it  one  of  the  lowest  rates 
offered  in  any  city  in  the  1'nited  States.  In 
return  for  lax  exemption,  it  sells  electricity  to 
the  city  ;il  cost. 

In  1903,  the  Water  rower  Company  peti- 
tioned the  Legislature  Tor  permission  to  sell 
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power  in  Larger  quantities  than  100  horsepower 
and  obtained  that  right.  The  municipal  de- 
partment buys  water  power  from  the  Water 
Power  Company  but  also  has  its  own  high  pres- 
sure steam  generating  plant. 

The  use  of  electric  power  Lias  expanded 
enormously  since  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Many  plants  which  are  comparatively  small  in 
Holyoke  today  use  100  horsepower  and  so  have 
become  customers  for  the  j  tower  company. 

In  addition  to  the  church  societies  and  social 
groupings  which  were  forming  during  this 
period  a  number  of  organizations  of  a  more 
fraternal  nature  began.  Among  these  were  the 
Holyoke  Chapter  of  Masons,  the  Turn  Verein, 
t lie  Connecticut  Lodge,  Knights  of  Pythias;  the 
Connecticut  Lodge,  I.  O.  O.  F.  M.  U.,  and  Di- 
vision 1,  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians. 
Tlie  St.  Jerome's  Temperance  Society  took  on 
a  fraternal-social  character.  The  Sons  of  St. 
George,  the  Holyoke  Caledonian  Society,  and  the 
Court  City  of  Holyoke  Foresters  were  organ- 
ized. 


The  I'kkss 

Whereas  the  life  of  Baptist  Village  Liad  !>een 
slow-going  and  direct,  that  of  t he  youn^r  City, 
of  Holyoke  became  complex,  many-sided,  kalei 
doscopic.  A  city  is  such  a  highly  organized 
structure,  with  a  myriad  of  interrelated  parts 
and  a  great  maize  of  interdependent  associa- 
tions. Growth  in  one  area  often  necessitates  ex- 
pansions or  contraction  in  others.  Cause  and 
effeel  relationships  are  many  and  divi  rse,  ('rime 
may  be  bred  of  poor  housing;  ill  heal  h  en- 
gendered of  unemployment;  a  flowering  culture 
resultant  from  leisure. 

In  a  society  of  free  people,  where  a  citizenry 
undertakes  to  rule  itself,  group  enlightenment 
is  a  pre-requisite  to  intelligent  group  action. 
The  greater  the  body  politic  and  the  more  com- 
plex and  heterogeneous  its  composition,  the 
greater  the  need  for  reliable  information. 
Mighty  is  the  power  of  the  press;  imperative  its 
function. 

The  Hampden  Freeman  first  saw  the  light  of 
day  on  a  frosty  morning  of  September,  1849. 
William  Morgan  and  James  D.  Henderson 
owned  it.  W.  B.  C.  Pear.sons,  the  young  attor- 
ney, wrote  the  editorials.  The  paper  appeared 
on  the  streets  every  Friday  morning,  but  folded 
up  after  several  years. 

Then  followed  the  "Weekly  Mirror,"  by  My^ 
ron  C.  Pratt,  who  went  to  war  in  1861,  leaving 
it  to  extinction.  The  Albee  brothers  revived 
the  "Mirror"  in  1863,  and  sold  it  to  Burt  and 
Lyman  of  Springfield,  who  changed  the  name 
to  the  "Transcript."  The  paper  then  passed 
through  several  hands,  finally  becoming  the 
property  of  Loomis  and  Dwight.  W.  G.  Dwight 
bought  out  Loomis  in  1888,  and  thus  the  paper 
came  into  possession  of  the  Dwight  family 
where  it  has  remained  ever  since. 

W.  G.  Dwight  and  his  talented  wife  directed 
the  paper  until  his  death  in  1930. 

Mrs.  William  G.  Dwight  has  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  guiding  the  destinies  of  the 
Transcript.  Her  facile  pen  and  her  unceasing 
capacity  for  hard  work,  her  inherent  honesty 
and  great-hearted  interest  in  people  have  given 
to  Holyoke  a  stellar  brand  of  journalism  over 
these  many  years.  The  Transcript  has  played 
a  powerful  part  in  keeping  Holyoke  a  well- 
governed  city.  Though  Mrs.  Dwight  has  now 
relinquished  active  management  of  the  paper 
to  her  able  son,  William,  she  still  carries  a 
heavy  share  of  the  editorial  work.  Holyoke 's 
Grand  Lady.  Arthur  Ryan,  business  manager 
of  the  Transcript,  through  long  years  has 
earned  a  place  of  solid  respect  among  the  people 
of  the  city. 
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At  the  77th  commencement  of  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  President  Baker  read  the  fol- 
bw'ng  citation  in  conferring  upon  Mrs.  Dwight 
the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Humane  Let- 
t's: 

"Mrs.  Minnie  Ryan  Dwight,  sincere  friend, 
aggressive  educator,  successful  editor.  Your 
long  years  of  service  to  Holyoke,  to  Hampden 
County  and  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts have  brought  lrgh"r  ideals  and  better  liv- 
ing to  the  many  whose  lives  you  have  influenced. 
Your  constant  goal  has  been  to  serve  your  com- 
munity, to  enrich  the  opportunities  for  women, 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  all  the  people.  You 
have  served  unselfishly  in  the  promotion  of  equal 
suffrage  for  women,  of  the  Girl  Scout  movement, 
women's  clubs,  the  Hampden  County  Improve- 
ment League,  the  State  Committee  on  National 
Defense,  and  the  Women's  Advisory  Council 
of  the  University  of  Massachusetts. 

"Whenever  there  has  been  individual  need  or 
an  emergency  organization  task  to  be  accom- 
plished, the  people  have  looked  to  you  for  ener- 
getic assistance  and  wise  and  kindly  guidance." 

WORLD  WAR  T 

In  1917,  when  America  went  to  war  to  pre- 
serve the  freedom  of  the  high  seas  and  to  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy,  Holyoke  was 
asrain  out  in  front  in  its  total  contribution  to 
the  grand  war  effort  of  the  nation.  The  records 
show  a  total  of  3797  men  and  women  in  service 
nerhaps  the  highest  percentage  of  any  city  of 
Holyoke 's  size  in  the  United  States. 

Second  Massachusetts  Regiment 

Holvoke's  own  Company  D,  104th  Infantry  of 
the  26th  Division  was  reorganized  at  Camp 
Bartlett.  Hampden  Plains,  in  September  of 
1917.  In  October  the  boys  left  for  Montreal 
and  thence  to  Halifax,  finallv  arriving-  in  Liver- 
pool on  October  17.  Four  days  later  they  were 
across  the  channel  and  on  their  way  to  the  front. 
For  a  time  they  underwent  training  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Sartes. 

From  February  6  to  March  21.  1918,  they 
were  at  the  front  in  the  Chemin-des-dames  sec- 
tor. On  Easter  Sunday  they  arrived  in  front  of 
Aoremont  and  held  that  sector  and  the  one  to 
the  right  of  it  in  front  of  Montsec  for  three 
months.  Then  they  were  moved  to  Belleau 
Woods  and  were  in  the  fighting  at  Chateau- 
Thierry. 

In  the  Saint-Mihiel  drive  they  went  into  the 
fight  on  September  11,  and  over  the  top  on  the 


12th.  Or.  that  day  they  took  the  town  of  St. 
Maurice  and  advanced  five  miles  in  30  hours. 
After  the  drive  the  few  remaining  took  part  in 
the  lighting  north  of  Verdun,  going  over  threS 
t'mes  in  one  day.  "It  is  a  matter  of  record  that 
of  the  orig;nal  company  of  150  men  from  Hol- 
yoke and  vicini'y  which  answered  the  country's 
'  ill  in  April,  1917,  there  remained  at  the  time 
of  the  signing  of  the  Armistice,  but  13  in  the 
ranks."  A  few  had  been  transferred,  but  most 
had  been  killed  or  wounded. 

Holvoke's  honored  dead  of  this  war  were  Jo- 
seph W.  Smith,  Rev.  William  F.  Davi  t,  Homer 
Dagenais,  Wolcott  B.  Hastings,  Edwin  R. 
Kingsland,  William  H.  McNally,  Arthur  J.  Per 
reault,  Charles  R.  Wilbur,  William  B.  Craven, 
Daniel  J.  Gallivan,  Robert  W.  Gorham,  Wil- 
liam J.  McNally,  Thomas  I\  Martin,  Michael  -I. 
Moriarty.  Louis  Serrurier,  John  F.  Sheehan, 
Raymond  B.  Thompson,  Douglas  Urquhart, 
John  A.  Watters,  Alveh  E.  Avery.  Robert  Bur- 
nett, James  A.  Fitzgerald,  John  J.  Kelly,  James 
J.  Kirkpatrick,  John  F.  McCarthy,  Edward  Leo 
Mann,  Frank  J.  Moynihan,  Theador  Pappas, 
Ernest  A.  Parent,  Jeremiah  F.  Sullivan,  George 
Tremblay,  Leon  F.  Burgess,  Alfred  S.  Ander- 
son, Patrick  J.  Curran,  Charles  Lyons,  Kenneth 
L.  Small,  Dennis  Begley,  Joseph  E.  Blair,  An- 
drew W.  Bluteau.  William  F.  Brackman,  Jo- 
seph J.  Breton,  Frank  Brovarek,  Irving  E. 
Brown,  Francis  P.  Brown,  Emil  Bruder,  George 
C.  Clarke,  James  M.  Coburn,  Nicholas  Conao- 
giris,  Louis  M.  Croteau,  Narcisse  A.  Deroy. 

William  H.  Evans,  Joseph  L.  Finem,  Arthur 
W.  Fleming,  Frank  J.  Foster,  Edward  P.  Gat- 
ley,  Fred  B.  Geissler,  William  O.  Gillette,  Mar- 
tin J.  Ginley,  Louis  B.  Goodstein,  Amedee  A. 
Goulet,  Herve  Guertin,  Thomas  J.  Gudzek, 
-lames  M.  Hayden,  Albert  Hebert,  Desire  Joyal, 
Martin  P.  Kennedy,  Patrick  F.  Lally,  John 
Lambert,  Joseph  H.  Larivee,  Lester  F.  Leaders, 
John  Maclnnis,  Edmond  A.  Marion,  Harold  W. 
Martin,  James  F.  Martin,  Edwin  M.  Mitchell, 
Joseph  J.  Moriarty,  William  J.  Murphy,  Ovila 
Nolin,  Albert  Ouimette,  John  J.  Padden,  Wal- 
ter W.  Pairadee,  William  Pueschel,  Henry  A. 
Quirk,  James  E.  Shea,  Jefferson  Smith,  Rich- 
ard Smith,  Frank  E.  Snyder,  Anthony  Stach- 
owicz,  Harold  B.  Stedman,  Howard  J.  Sullivan, 
Harry  Tighe,  Tony  Tomasko,  Charles  B.  Tower, 
George  F.  Varney,  Edward  J.  Welch,  Michael 
Welch,  Raoul  J.  Willemain,  William  Wynn. 

In  the  navy  they  were  William  L.  Conway, 
Patrick  Healey,  Emile  J.  Henrye,  Armand  La- 
pointe,  Matthew  J.  McKillop,  Hector  N.  Men- 
ard, Frank  B.  Scarry. 

In  foreign  service :  Percy  W.  Deffew,  Murray 
R.  Finlayson,  Kirwin  Ooughlin,  James  Petrie, 
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Wjirren  B.  Tilbe,  Jobn  Carlow,  Arthur  Chatter- 
ton,  Nazaire  Demers,  Edward  Gadbois,  Albert 
Gendron,  James  Gow,  William  P.  Griffin,  Wil- 
liam Henderson,  John  Jones,  Thomas  P.  Nolan, 
Charles  Verheyn,  James  C.  Williamson. 


NATHAN  P.  AVERY 


Those  who  received  Distinguished  Service 
Medals  were :  Alexander  Boudreau,  Chaplain 
William  F.  Davitt,  William  McNally,  John  Mc- 
Nulty,  Harry  David  Read,  William  Doyle  and 
Ernest  J.  Roy. 

Those  who  were  awarded  the  Croix  de  Guerre 
were:  Albert  Blais,  John  R.  Flood,  Patrick 
Desilets,  Francis  C.  Heywood,  Robert  C.  Slat- 
tery,  Robert  R.  Twiss,  Richard  M.  Weiser,  Wil- 
liam F.  Wruck  and  John  Stefanik. 

Those  awarded  both  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal  and  the  Croix  de  Guerre  were :  Joseph 
E.  Blair,  William  A.  Stack  and  Dr.  William  P. 
Ryan. 

Citations  for  Bravery  were  made  to  John  Mac- 
kenzie, Rav  A.  LeDuc,  Alexander  MacDonald, 
John  LaFlesh,  Edward  C.  Parsons,  Reginald 
Turner,  Hugh  Weir,  Ernest  H.  Young,  George 
S.  L.  Connor,  Samuel  Levenson,  Alfred  S.  An- 
derson, Arthur  V.  Levereault,  Henry  A.  Brown, 
Anthony  H.  Mauley,  Joseph  E."  Commeau, 
Stuart  A.  Russell. 

Nathan  P.  Avery,  one  of  Holyoke's  long-time 
leaders  rendered  long  and  disinterested  service 


to  the  city,  first  as  Mayor,  and  then  as  a  member 
of  the  School  Committee.  His  final  service  w  as 
as  a  member  of  Holyoke's  Draft  Board  in  World 
War  II. 


THE  POLISH  SETTLERS 

Among  the  first  of  the  Polish  settlers  to  come 
to  Holyoke  was  Joseph  Czarneeki  who  arrived 
in  September  of  1888.  Early  comers  were  John 
Zielinski,  Anthony  Symasko,  Waclaw  Szew- 
ezynski,  Maciej  Niedzielski,  Michael  Rulka, 
Peter  Jurasz,  Martin  Dusza,  John  Swiatek, 
Stanley  Slajda  and  Joseph  Frodyma.  By  18f)5. 
the  Polish  settlement  contained  more  than  300 
residents  with  each  day  bringing  several  more 
new  families. 

Handicapped  by  inability  to  understand  the 
language  of  the  new  country,  these  first  comers 
were  given  to  understand,  even  while  still  on 
the  boat,  that  there  was  one  place  where  they 
could  surely  find  work;  the  Lyman  Mills.  The 
mills  worked  66  hours  a  week  at  this  time  and 
[laid  $4.20  every  Saturday  noon. 

Because  this  new  influx  of  people  increased 
the  supply  of  labor  in  the  city  and  tended  to 


JOHN  ZIELINSKI 

keep  wages  low  the  established  workers  were 
resentful.  Some  trouble  occurred  which  was 
smoothed  over  by  management. 

These  people  too  loved  the  land.  Quite  a 
number  of  them  worked  just  long  enough  to  save 
enough  money  to  buy  land  and  turn  their  at- 
tention to  agriculture.  Many  of  the  Polish 
people  who  are  now  successful  farmers  in  Had- 
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ley,  Whately,  Amherst  and  Granby  got  their 
start  in  the  Holyoke  mills. 

Father  Sikorski  came  to  live  among  this  latest 
racial  group  in  the  city.  At  first  he  conducted 
services  in  the  Rosary  Church,  but  recognizing 
that  here  was  a  devout  people  to  whom  religion 
was  a  necessary  part  of  life,  organized  the  con- 
struction of  Mater  Dolorosa  Church.  The 
church  is  a  tribute  to  the  loyalty  and  self  sacri- 
fice of  the  early  Polish  people. 

John  Zielinski  was  the  exponent  of  the  rich 
cultural  inheritance  of  the  Polish.  Public  spir- 
ited and  possessed  of  unusual  energy,  he  laid 
stress  upon  education.  Particularly  did  he 
point  out  the  need  for  Americanization  and  the 
attainment  of  citizenship.  He  was  organist  and 
choir  director  of  the  church  for  25  years. 
Americanization  c»me  slowly  because  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  grasping  new  ideals  in  a  new  language 
whose  mastery  was  difficult  in  the  scarcity  of 
time.  Tonv  Symasko  and  Waclaw  Szewczynski 
rendered  a^d  constantly  to  those  who  were  aspir- 
ing for  citizenship. 

Zielinski  was  vice-president  of  the  Polish 
Catholic  Society  of  America. 

Tony  Symasko  occupied  a  position  of  genuine 
distinction  in  his  adopted  city  and  among  his 
people.  lie  was  instrumental  in  settling  many 
of  his  race  in  the  Holyoke  Community  and  in 
aiding  them  to  gain  citizenship.  He  helped  to 
finance  many  of  his  friends  in  their  business 
ventures  and  often  acted  as  interpreter.  Even 
after  becoming  a  successful  business  man,  Tony 
retained  his  close  association  with  the  friends  of 
earlier  years. 

The  story  of  the  Polish  settlement  in  Holyoke 
is  not  unlike  that  of  the  saga  of  the  early  Irish, 
or  the  early  French,  or  the  early  Germans.  The 
Polish  people  were  impelled  by  the  same  mo- 
tivations and  strengthened  by  the  same  hopes 
and  aspirations.  They  were  compelled  to  un- 
dergo the  same  rigorous  hardships.  They  met 
the  challenge  with  the  same  fortitude  and  loyal 
determination. 

The  part  that  those  early  Polish  priests 
played  in  making  the  life  of  the  newcomers  more 
endurable,  in  giving  them  consciousness  of  their 
identity  and  spiritual  sustenance  must  not  be 
overlooked.  In  any  history  of  Holyoke  the 
names  of  Father  Sikorski,  Father  Casimer 
Cwiklinski  and  Father  Theadore  Kaczmarek 
have  a  place. 

Down  Through  the  Years 

The  story  of  Holyoke  since  the  turn  of  the 
century  is  largely  that  of  a  typical  American 


industrial  city  carrying  on  in  the  face  of  mighty 
national  occurrences ;  caught  up  and  swept 
along  on  the  tide  of  the  first  great  World  War ; 
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trapped  in  the  backwash  of  reconversion;  rid- 
ing the  crest  of  the  epochal  boom  of  the  roaring 
'20 's;  dashed  into  the  abyss  of  the  most  ter- 
rible depression  that  the  country  had  ever 
known ;  lulled  along  under  the  benign  influences 
of  the  Roosevelt  New  Deal ;  finally  plunged  into 
the  midst  of  the  great  Armageddon  that  was 
the  Second  World  War. 


MODERN  TRENDS 

Out  of  the  welter  of  diverse  happenings  and 
conflicting  cross  currents  certain  unmistakable 
trends  are  evident  for  Holyoke  of  today  and  for 
Holyoke  of  the  future.  Many  of  these  have 
already  advanced  far  along  the  road  to  fruition. 
They  are  not  nebulous  and  vaguely  general. 
They  are  concrete,  readily  discernible,  and  in 
some  cases  even  measurable.  The  most  signif- 
icant of  them  should  be  enumerated  and  briefly 
described. 

Single  industry  towns  are  given  to  picketing 
peaks  of  prosperity;  but  they  are  also  subject 
to  bottomless  valleys  of  despond.  Business, 
which  draws  its  sustenance  from  factory  pay- 
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rolls,  is  hard  hit  by  the  Lay-off.  Workers,  de- 
prived of  the  pay  envelope,  become  destitute 
when  times  are  slack.  Ilolyoke  had  its  experi- 
ence with  cotton  mil]  domination  in  the  early 
days  paper  control  later.  Even  with  the 
passing  of  the  Parr  Alpaca,  Holyoke's  people 
were  frightened. 

Diversification 

In  the  past  three  years  42  new  industrial  es- 
tablishments have  been  set  up  in  the  Ilolyoke 
community.  Many  of  them  are  small,  employ- 
ing only  two  or  three  workers,  occupying  a 
single  lOft  or  even  the  home  garage,  but  all  are 
growing.  .Most  of  these  new  concerns  are  owned 
by  Ilolyoke  men,  and  their  product  conceived 
by  Ilolyoke  ingenuity.  Quite  a  few  are  in  the 
field  of  ultra-modern,  scientific,  electro-physical 
development  which  bids  Pair  to  become  a  growth 
industry. 

Only  three  concerns  in  Ilolyoke  at  the  pres- 
ent time  employ  more  than  a  thousand  workers. 
The  total  job  opportunities  of  the  city,  however, 
arc  spread  out  over  almost  200  different  plaids. 
Within  this  total  number  appears  practically  an 
equal  division  between  paper,  textiles,  and 
metal.  The  division  is  well  balanced.  Slack 
periods  of  the  several  groups  never  occur  at  the 
same  time. 

Under  the  Barretts,  father  and  son,  the  Hol- 
yoke  Water  Power  has  turned  to  electrification. 
Electricity  today  is  a  valuable  tool  of  diversi- 
fication. 

The  manufactured  paper  is  converted  into  a 
thousand  different  products  before  it  leaves  the 
city.  Blankbooks,  high-grade  stationery,  greet- 
ing cards,  processed  and  coated  papers,  pape- 
tries  are  produced  in  wonderful  variety  at  the 
source  of  material  supply.  The  bas'ic  mills 
turn  out  all  kinds  of  paper  except  newsprint. 

In  the  textile  industry  great  variety  is  also 
a  characteristic,  running  the  gamut  of  cottons, 
woolens,  worsteds,  artificial  fibres,  and  threads. 
The  Berkshire  Fine  Spinning  carries  on  in  the 
cotton  tradition. 

It  is  in  the  metals,  however,  that  variety  is 
widest.  The  Worthington  makes  air  condition- 
ing and  compression  tools.  The  General  Elec- 
tric turns  out  transformers;  the  Pal  Blade,  cut- 
lery ;  the  Sinclair  Company,  wire  cloth.  A  new 
roller  chain  manufactury  recently  has  been  set 
up.  Tool  designing  and  manufacturing  plants 
number  almost  a  dozen.  The  Prentiss  Wire 
Mills  maintain  their  pristine  vigor  by  produc- 
ing wire  of  highly  specialized  qualities  which 
enable   metal   manufacturers   to   work  within 
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small  tolerances  both  as  to  expansion  and 
st  rengl  h. 

The  losses  to  Ilolyoke  business  and  Ilolyoke 
workers  occasioned  by  the  passing  of  the  Parr 
Alpaca  have  been  made  up.  More  than  three 
times  as  many  workers  are  now  employed  under 
the  same  roofs  as  the  Parr  Alpaca  ever  em- 
ployed. Holyoke  today,  as  a  place  to  do  busi- 
ness, is  one  of  the  greenest  spots  in  the  United 
States,  a  condition  attributable  to  many  Ilol- 
yoke influences  working  together,  not  the  least 
of  which  has  been  the  Holyoke  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Conrad  Hemond  has  held  the  post  of  Secre- 
tary to  this  aggressive  and  loyal  organization  for 
28  years.  He  took  over  shortly  after  World 
War  [. 

The  Dni nit v  op  Labor 

It  is  a,  far  cry  from  the  early  days  of  pick  and 
shovel  labor,  when  men  were  more  plentiful  than 
jobs  and  bosses  drove  their  workmen  with  the 
admonition,  "Fill  your  shovels  or  till  your 
coats,"  to  the  present  day  of  labor  shortage 
when  a  good  workman  can  command  his  own 
price.  The  improvement  in  the  status  of  the 
working  man  has  come  about  as  a  result  of  many 
factors;  curtailment  of  immigration,  effectual 
labor  organization,  a  growing  social  conscience, 
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the  universal  acceptance  of  the  principle  that 
the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire. 

The  contest  by  which  improvement  came  was 
long  and  earnest,  strewn  with  strikes  and  lock- 
outs, blacklists  and  injunctions.  An  interesting 
feature  was  that  for  the  most  part  it  was  with- 
out too  much  bitterness,  characterized  by  cordial 
relations  between  employer  and  employed.  Hol- 
yoke  labor  has  never  been  radical  or  of  destruc- 
tive nature.  Many  outstanding  labor  leaders 
during  the  last  half  century  have  been  among 
Holyoke's  most  respected  men.  Employers,  too, 
have  been  gentlemen. 

One  of  the  first  efforts  at  labor  organization 
occurred  in  1884,  when  a  group  of  machine  tend- 
ers and  beater  engineers  created  a  society  with 
the  intention  of  obtaining  shorter  hours  in  the 
paper  mills.  The  society  was  called  Eagle 
Lodge.  What  it  wanted  most  was  respite  on 
Saturday  evening  or  early  Monday  morning 
from  a  60-hour  week.  In  this  it  failed,  but  out 
of  failure  came  the  organization  of  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Paper  Makers,  char- 
tered by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in 
1893.  Weavers  in  the  textile  mills,  organized 
in  1885,  but  had  no  real  controversy  until  1899, 
w  hen  they  won  a  ten  per  cent  wage  boost  at  the 
Parr  Alpaca. 

Holyoke  unions  in  the  early  days  were  affiliat- 
ed with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
Some  of  the  first  leaders  were:  Joseph  Milos, 
Michael  McLean  and  Edward  Dowd.  After  the 
turn  of  the  century,  however,  three  stalwarts 
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appeared  who  were  destined  to  be  leaders  for 
many  years :  John  Bleasius,  Edward  S.  Alden 
and  Urban  Fleming.  Alden  inspired  the  old 
"Dynamiters'  Club,"  which  met  Saturday 
nights  in  the  rather  cramped  quarters  on  the 
top  floor  of  his  press  building  on  Maple  Street, 
next  to  the  fire  station.  Tom  Rohan,  John  Bres- 
nahan  and  Fred  Brown  were  yoemen  tried  and 
true. 

Frank  O'Connor  and  Francis  Curran  were 
also  of  this  group.  Curran  is  now  chairman  of 
the  Massachusetts  Labor  Relations  Board. 

Sizzling  debates  occurred  there  which  gave 
life  and  zest  to  the  labor  movement  of  Holyoke 
of  the  time.  Fleming  was  honest,  and  able,  and 
unflinching.  He  believed  with  all  his  heart  in 
the  cause  for  which  he  fought. 

In  Dynamiters'  Hall  the  Holyoke  Labor  Col- 
lege was  organized  after  the  First  World  War. 
Here  came  professors  from  the  neighboring  col- 
leges to  talk  on  subjects  interesting  to  labor; 
economics,  sociology,  politics.  Here  was  group 
organization  which  lent  support  to  the  Gas  and 
Electric  Department,  the  Westfield  Railroad, 
created  the  Vocational  School  and  prompted  the 
founding  of  the  Engineering  Department  at 
what  was  then  Massachusetts  State  College. 

Holyoke  labor  has  never  been  radical.  It  is 
not  radical  today.  Leadership  in  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  the  newer  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organization  is  loyal  to  the  Amer- 
ican ideal.  Through  the  instrumentality  of  col- 
lective bargaining  it  seeks  to  better  the  living 
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standard  of  workers  in  Holyoke  industry.  A 
tribute  to  both  labor  and  ownership  in  the  Hol- 
yoke industrial  community  is  that,  that  troubles 
have  been  few  and  far  between. 

Education 

The  cultural  worth  of  a  community  is  gauged 
not  by  the  distinctive  attainments  of  a  select 
few  but  by  the  appreciational  abilities  of  the 
many.  While  the  flowering  of  a  civilization  is 
usually  marked  by  creative  production,  the  en- 
joyment of  the  masses  is  in  understanding. 

A  crowning  achievement  of  the  Holyoke  com- 
munity in  75  years  of  cityhood  has  been  the 
steady  upward  progress  of  its  people  along 
cultural  lines.  Most  significant  has  been  the  ad- 
vancement in  the  education  of  youth.  A  rapid 
acceleration  has  been  apparent  in  this  respect 
in  the  past  quarter  century. 

The  Holyoke  school  system  at  the  present  time 
offers  the  most  complete  program  of  public  edu- 
caion  to  be  found  in  New  England.  Begin- 
ning with  the  Nursery  schools  and  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  very  young  and  carrying  throng ii 
to  a  degree-granting  Junior  College  for  Hol- 
yoke young  men  and  women  who  seek  to  further 
their  higher  education  in  the  city,  this  program 
encompasses  every  need  and  every  educative 
graduation  needed  by  the  peoples'  children. 

The  school  system  is  the  work  of  a  lifetime  of 
the  prasent  Superintendent  of  Schools,  William 


R.  Peck.  It  represents  a  complete  moderniza- 
tion and  fitting  of  the  schools  to  the  needs  of 
the  people,  not  alone  in  form  and  organization, 
hut  iu  spirit  and  enthusiasm  as  well.    The  able 


WILLIAM  R.  PECK 


and  devoted  members  of  the  School  Committee 
have  been  rewarded  for  their  earnest  study  and 
long-time  endeavor  to  give  Holyoke  the  best. 
William  R.  Peck  came  to  the  task  of  directing 
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tlic  Holyoke  schools  while  he  was  still  in  his 
20's,  the  youngest  school  superintendent  in  the 
State.  lie  brought  to  the  work  the  clear  vision 
and  undampened  ardor  of  youth  and  a  whole- 
hearted love  for  the  city  of  his  birth.  He  studied 
education  as  a  science,  an  art,  a  profession; 
asserting  vigorous  leadership.  Immediately  he 
showed  power  in  administration,  combining  in 
rare  degree  capacity  to  envision  the  ideal  and 
practical  ability  to  enlist  cooperation  in  carry- 
ing it  out. 

He  met  situations  as  they  arose,  always  an- 
swering the  need  with  the  offering.  Critical 
problems  only  presented  opportunities  for  serv- 
ice. When  it  developed  that  crippled  children 
could  not  come  to  school,  he  sent  the  school  to 
them.  Out  of  this  pioneer  work  in  Holyoke 
came  the  State  law  compelling  provision  for 
home  education  of  the  physically  handicapped. 
To  give  opportunity  to  new  peoples  from  for- 
eign lands  lie  created  Americanization  classes, 
leaching  self-government  and  instilling  love  for 
the  new  country.  Always  he  thought  of  the 
needs  of  the  individual  pupil.  Mentally  handi- 
capped boys  and  girls  were  given  their  oppor- 
tunity to  succeed. 

Education  in  Holyoke  is  conducted  in  refer- 
ence   to    the    future    of    America.    The  raw- 


materials  are  the  youth  of  the  city.  No  material 
.s  more  precious.  One  of  the  most  important 
goals  is  high-grade  American  citizenship.  There 
must  be  no  discards. 

Holyoke  has  pioneered  in  many  lines.  Long 
before  the  national  Congress  decided  to  sub 
sidize  school  lunches,  cauteens  were  set  up  in 
Holyoke  schools  for  under-privileged  children. 
At  the  William  Whiting  School  soups  were 
served  to  the  children  whose  mothers  were  work- 
ing in  the  mills. 

Some  of  the  interesting  phases  of  public  edu- 
cation in  Holyoke  are  the  eye-saving  classes,  the 
lip-reading  classes,  and  open-air  classes  for 
children  threatened  with  tuberculosis.  Public- 
health  activity  is  concerned  not  only  with  pre- 
venting  the  bad  but  also  in  promoting  the  good. 

A  great  wealth  of  opportunity  has  come  to 
the  people  of  the  community  through  the  ex- 
pansion of  practical  arts  education  in  the  eve- 
ning. The  best  equipped  trade  school  in  the 
country  is  available  for  boys  who  wish  education 
along  mechanical  lines.  Special  training  in  art, 
and  music  is  provided.  Nursery  schools  and 
kindergartens  offer  wholesome  opportunity  for 
children  of  pre-school  age. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  educational  ladder  is 
Holyoke  High  School  where  for  three  full  years 
the  youth  of  Holyoke  are  privileged  to  be  a  part 
of  the  miracle  of  America,  democratic  education. 

Dr.  Howard  Conant  devoted  his  life  to  the 
development  of  this  greatest  of  all  democratic 
institutions. 

To  this  school  come  boys  and  girls  from  homes 
at  every  economic  level  and  social  scale,  each 
with  a  different  personality,  each  with  a  differ- 
ent outlook  on  life,  differing  among  themselves 
in  race,  creed,  and  color.  Here  they  work  and 
learn  together,  acquiring  a  community  of  culture 
and  the  emotional  heritage  of  a  common,  Amer- 
ican creed.  Here  they  learn  that  beauty  and 
truth  and  loyalty  are  ageless. 

Howard  Conant  presided  over  this  institution 
for  33  years,  thereby  gaining  a  place  for  him- 
self  among  Holyoke 's  immortals.  He  conducted 
a  good  school,  a  kindly  school  in  which  human 
values  were  paramount,  a  school  in  which  the 
lowliest  pupil  felt  he  had  a  part.  He  was  never 
too  busy  to  listen  to  the  troubles  of  a  bewildered 
pupil  and  to  set  him  straight.  He  guided  the 
destinies  of  the  institution  during  its  transition 
from  the  old  classical  academy  pattern  to  the 
modern  democratic  school. 

The  teachers  of  the  Holyoke  school  system 
are  able  and  well  trained,  devoted  in  their  work. 
Most  of  them  are  Holyoke  born  and  bred.  Their 
job  is  their  career.    Above  all  they  are  alert,  and 
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community  minded.  They  know  their  pupils 
jiikI  go  to  greal  lengths  to  help  them.  <>nc  of 
the  finest  of  many  line  things  thai  Superintend- 
ent Peek  has  done  for  Holyoke  has  beer  to  create 
a  healthful  educational  climate  wherein  security 
for  the  teacher  is  established  with  inspiration 
to  good  work. 

Superintendent  Peck  lias  been  Fortunate  in 
having  many  able  school  men  lo  work  with, 
notable  among  them  the  outstanding  civic  lead- 
er. John  -I.  Lynch. 

Good  (iovkrnment 

In  government  there  is  a  definite  trend  toward 
strict  accountability  in  the  stewardship  of  flic 
people's  business.  Holyoke  is  not  one  of  those 
American  cities  in  which  the  taxpayer  gets  ten 
percent  of  performance  value  on  his  tax  dollar. 
The  activity  of  the  Holyoke  Taxpayers'  Asso- 
ciation in  connection  with  the  administration  of 
city  government  is  an  indication  of  this  trend 
from  one  point  of  view,  the  re-election  of  Mayor 
Henry  J.  Toepfert  year  after  year  on  the  pledge 
of  careful  protection  of  the  taxpayer's  money  is 
another. 

Mayor  Toepfert  h  as  worn  well  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Holyoke.  His  is  an  all-time  record  of 
consecutive  endorsement  by  his  fellow  citizens 
at  the  polls  on  election  day.  Able,  genial,  kindly, 
he  translates  love  for  his  city  into  practical 
word  and  action. 

The  names  of  John  F.  Sheehan,  Joseph  J. 
Kelly,  and  Pierre  Ronvouloir  will  live  forever 
in  Holyoke  as  symbols  of  public  service  con- 
scientiously performed. 

Parks  and  Playgrounds 

The  recreational  facilities  of  the  Holyoke 
community  have  been  developed  in  such  a  sat- 
isfactory manner  as  to  be  a  source  of  glowing 
pride  to  every  citizen.  George  Feldman,  pres- 
ent chairman  of  the  Parks  and  Recreation  Com- 
mission, is  doing  his  utmost  to  maintain  the 
tradition  of  giving  Holyoke  the  best  of  all  the 
cities  of  the  State  in  this  line. 

Most  of  the  land  for  the  parks  and  play- 
grounds of  Holyoke  were  given  to  the  city  by 
the  Holyoke  Water  Power  Company  with  the 
proviso  that  they  must  be  used  for'  park  pur- 
poses. Colonel  Walter  Scott,  philanthropist, 
Father  of  Mrs.  Russell  W.  Magna,  gave  the 
tract  of  land  between  Easthampton  Road  and 
Cherry  Street  to  the  city  upon  the  occasion  of 
Holyoke 's  50th  anniversary.  Scott  Tower  is 
named  in  his  memory. 

There  are  other  trends.    Community  enter- 


COLONEL  WALTER  SCOTT 

prises  are  doing  better.  The  Community  Chest 
drives  are  prospering  year  by  year.  Holyoke 
finds  no  shortage  of  able  leaders  to  contribute 
of  their  time  and  substance  in  furthering  com- 
munity projects  that  will  make  our  city  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live.  The  recent  hospital 
drive  is  symbolic. 

So  we  come  down  to  the  present  day  in  our 
brief  chronicle  of  the  great  story  of  Holyoke. 
In  perspective  we  may  see  the  jiood  and  the  bad, 
the  profit  and  the  loss,  the  mistakes  and  the 
all-wise  decisions.  Looking  backward  we  re- 
view a  long  period  of  agricultural  beginnings 
upon  which  was  superimposed  a  fast-moving  in- 
dustrial civilization.  Climactic  moments  appear 
in  the  daring  triumph  of  mid-century  skill 
which  encompassed  the  harnessing  of  the  great 
river,  in  the  overnight  instrumentation  of  the 
industrial  revolution,  the  building  of  a  city. 
Crowning  achievements  have  been  the  raising  of 
living  standards  through  the  rapid  production 
of  industrial  wealth,  the  successful  upward 
struggle  of  peoples  who  pinned  their  faith  on 
the  ideal  of  America,  the  resolution  of  economic 
stresses  and  religious  intolerance  in  the  light 
of  a  kindlier  day,  the  development  of  a  culture 
that  is  truly  Holyoke 's  own,  the  growth  of  a 
genuine  love  of  community  that  comes  from 
the  sense  of  belonging  to  a  city  that  is  worthy 
tof  the  best. 
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The  Holyoke  Transcript-Tele- 
gram is  the  oldest  continuing  indus- 
try in  Holyoke.  It  has  borne  several 
titles  as  new  owners  would  choose  to 
use  new  names.  But  it  has  been  con- 
tinuously published  since  September 
i,  1849,  when  William  F.  Morgan 
and  James  D.  G.  Henderson  brought 
out  the  Hampden  Freeman.  The 
first  editorial  in  the  paper  was  titled 
"Our  New  City,"  and  was  written  by 
William  B.  C.  Pearsons  who  was  to 
be  the  first  mayor  of  the  "New  City" 
in  1873. 

The  dam  across  the  Connecticut % 
River  was  reaching  completion  and 
its  start  for  the  creation  of  the  "New 
City."  It  is  highly  American  that 
the  newspaper  was  there  before  the  city.  The  main  advertising  in 
the  first  issue  was  of  preventives  and  cures  for  cholera  then  prevalent 
in  Ireland  Depot  or  Ireland  Parish  of  West  Springfield. 

A  year  later  Ireland  Parish  was  set  off  from  its  parent  town. 
In  spite  of  The  Freeman's  plea  that  the  town  be  called  Hampden,  it 
was  named  Holyoke,  in  honor  of  Captain  Elizur  Holyoke  and  the 
noble  mountain,  for  which  Mary  Lyon  had  already  named  the  college 
she  founded. 

A.  B.  F.  Hildreth  bought  The  Freeman  in  1853,  and  changed  its 
name  to  The  Holyoke  Mirror.  Myron  C.  Pratt  was  next  editor.  He 
got  his  issue  ready  for  publication  on  July  13,  1861,  closed  the  doors, 
enlisted  and  went  out  a  member  of  the  10th  Massachusetts  Regiment. 
He  died  at  Fair  Oaks. 

The  next  editors  were  Joseph  G.  and  Edward  P.  Albee.  In  1863, 
Burt  &  Lyman  of  Springfield,  bought  the  paper  and  changed  the  name 
to  the  Holyoke  Transcript.  Mr.  Burt  went  out  in  1864  to  become 
the  Publisher  of  "Among  the  Clouds."  In  '  87°,  Edward  L.  Kirtland 
came  in  as  partner  and  editorial  writer.    In  1873,  Mr.  Kritland  was 
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joined  by  William  S.  Loomis  who  became  owner  in  1875.  ^e  made 
The  Transcript  a  semi-weekly  paper. 

In  1882,  William  G.  Dwight,  fresh  from  Amherst  College,  bough; 
a  half  interest  in  The  Transcript  and  the  paper  became  a  daily.  In 
1888,  Mr.  Loomis  retired  to  devote  his  powers  to  the  dev  elopment  of 
the  Holyoke  Street  Railway.  Mr.  Dwight  wrote  some  thing,  or  in 
some  way,  left  his  imprint  on  every  issue  of  The  Transcript  until  his 
death  in  1930.  By  that  time  il  had  become  the  Holyoke  Transcript- 
Telegram  through  purchase  of  the  Holyoke  Daily  Telegram  in  1927. 

In  March,  1891,  Minnie  A.  Ryan  joined  the  reportorial  staff  of 
The  Transcript.  She  was  married  to  William  G.  Dwight  in  1896. 
Upon  his  death  she  became  owner  and  publisher  of  the  Holyoke 
Transcript-Telegram. 

Fort\-  years  ago,  upon  his  graduation  from  Princeton,  Arthur 
Ryan  joined  The  Transcript  and  has  been  its  business  manager  for 
that  period. 

William  Dwight,  son  of  the  long-time  editors,  a  graduate  ol  the 
Columbia  School  of  Journalism  in  1926,  came  to  The  Transcript  staff 
that  same  year  and  became  Managing  Editor  in  1930. 

The  conduct  of  the  newspaper  that  was  born  before  the  town, 
that  preceded  the  city,  had  a  name,  has  been  the  responsibility  of  the 
present  Transcript  family  for  sixty-six  years.  Its  present  Editor-in- 
Chief  has  been  with  the  paper  for  fifty-seven  years. 

The  first  of  the  family  made  this  dedication  for  his  and  Holyoke's 
newspaper,  which  those  who  have  come  after  him  keep  nailed  to  their 
masthead  "A  newspaper  can  be  consecrated  to  a  purpose.  The 
Transcript's  steady  purpose  has  been  to  make  Holyoke  an  increasing- 
ly better  city  in  which  to  live." 
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ITY  OFFICERS 


JOSEPH  E.  LUCEY  JOHN  J.  MOYNIH AN 

Treasurer  Welfare  Agent 
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HENRY  M.  LA  FONTAINE 

Chairman,  Board  of  Assessors 
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FIRE  "DEPARTMENT 


JOHN  H.  ROHAN  OTTO  M.  DREIKORN 

Chief  Commissioner 


GEORGE  D.  STALKER  JEREMIAH  T.  DOWNING 

Commissioner  Commissioner 

FORMER  CHIEFS  OF  THE  PAID  FIRE  DEPARTMENT 
John  T  Lynch,  1885  to  1915  Patrick  J.  Hurley,  1915  to  1941 
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POLICE  DEPARTMENT 


RAYMOND  S.  LOUDON  FRANCIS  J.  BAKER 

Captain  of  Police  Captain  of  Detectives 

POLICE  HEADS  1873-1948 

William  G.  Ham,  1873-1883;  Sumner  T.  Miller,  1883-91,93,96;  James  Dougherty,  1884-85 
E.  J.  Gorman,  1898;  J.  S.  Wright,  1899-1906;  Thomas  J.  Lynch,  1907-13,  16,  17;  Patrick 
Herbert,  1913;  John  R.  Harrington,  1914-1915;  Stephen  Murphy,  1918;  Edward  J.  uoi- 
man,  1919;  William  D.  Nolen,  1920- 1925;  William  H.  McGarry,  1926;  James  F.  Bartley, 
1927-1930;  George  F.  Fitzgerald,  1928-1929;  John  J.  O'Connor,  1931-1932;  Edmund 
Slate,  1936-1939;  David  F.  Allyn,  1932-36,  40-48. 
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The  Holyoke  Public  Schools 

J 

ANNOUNCE 

75  Years  of  Outstanding  Progress 

NURSERY  SCHOOL  THROUGH  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 
The  Most  Complete  Program  of  Public  Education  in  New  England! 

OUR  BEGININGS 
1873 

HEALTH   Primary   KNOWLEDGE 

Intermediate 

Grammar,  High 

And  Evening  School  Curricula 

CHARACTER  OUR  GROWTH 

1948 

Nursery  Schools 

Kindergartens 

CITIZENSHIP  Six  Year  Elementary  and 

Three  Year  Junior  High  Sch 

A  Comprehensive  High  School  P 

A    well-equipped  Trade 

Evening    Schools    for    Citizenship  and 

Special  Training  in  Art,  Music.  Health,  and 

School    Lunch    Service    and    Child  < 

Special  Teachers  for  the  Mentally  and  Phys 

 A  Degree    Granting   Junior    College  - 

OUR  AIM  -  -  PHYSICAL  -  -  MENTAL  -  -  MORAL  -  -  AND  SOCIAL  —  GROWTH 

A  DIGNIFIED  PLAN  OP  TEACHER  SELECTION 
A  TEACHERS'  SALARY  SCHEDULE  BASED  ON  PREPARATION  and  EXPERIENCE 


SKILL 


CULTURE 

ools 


rogram 


S  e  h  o  o  I 


Practical  Arts 


Visual  Education 


]are  Centers 


ically  Handicapped 


THE  HOLYOKE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
"The  Educational  Pride  of  Massachusetts" 
[Payc  eighty-one] 
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Holyoke 
Water  Works 

1872  - 1948 


WATER  COMMISSIONERS 


William  B.  C.  Pearsons 

1872 

-1874 

Joseph  A.  Skinner 

1900 

- 1903 

John  Delaney 

1872 

- 18"-! 

Maurice  Lyuch 

1901 

- 1902 

John  E.  Chase 

1872 

- 1873 

Arthur  M.  French 

1902 

- 1907 

Dennis  Higgins 

1872 

- 1876 

Hugh  McLean 

1903 

-1909 

Joel  Russell 

.  1872 

-1874 

Michael  J  Doyle 

1905 

-1911 

J.  P.  Buckland 

1872 

-1877 

Thomas  J.  Carmody 

1907 

-1916 

L.  P.  Bosworth 

1873 

- 1874 

Jesse  Sheldon 

1909 

-1918 

James  G.  Smith 

1874 

-1878 

Thomas  J.  Lynch 

1911 

- 1914 

Jeremiah  A.  Sullivan 

1876 

- 1891 

Hugh  McLean 

1914 

-1944 

James  F.  Allyn 

1877 

-1886 

Joseph  F.  Ranger 

1916 

- 191) 

C.  H.  Hey  wood 

1878 

- 1880 

James  H.  Dillon 

1918 

- 1930 

Timothy  Merrick 

1881 

-1887 

Thomas  J.  Carmody 

1919 

-1937 

Maurice  Lynch 

1886 

- 1892 

Joseph  L.  O'Brien 

1930 

- 1939 

Moses  Newton 

1887 

- 1893 

James  P.  Joyce 

1937 

-1946 

James  J.  Curran 

1891 

- 1896 

Peter  S.  Sinclair 

1939 

- 1945 

Martin  P.  Conway 

1892 

- 1898 

Patrick  B.  Bresnahan 

1944 

Charles  D.  Colson 

1893 

-1900 

James  E.  Kenney 

1945 

- 1948 

John  J.  Sullivan 

1896 

-1905 

Frank  O'Connell 

1946 

Thomas  P.  Greaney 

1898 

- 1901 

James  E.  Barry 

1948 
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Half  a  Century  of  Municipal  Service 

The  Gas  and  Electric  Plants  of  the  City  of  HolyoJct  are  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Gas  and  Electric  Department,  a  division  of  the  city  government  and  are,  therefore, 
the  property  of  the  people  of  the  City. 

The  Plants  were  acquired  from  the  private  power  company  on  December  1f>,  1002, 
after  several  years  of  intensive  litigation  and  controversy  and  since  that  time  have 
been  operated  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  City.  The  Department  has 
saved  its  consumers  many  millions  of  dollars  in  gas  and  electric  rates,  as  for  many 
years  the  city's  rates  were  among  the  very  lowest  in  the  whole  country. 

The  Department  has  been  built  up  from  assets  of  $832,000.00  to  assets  mor  •  than 
$5,600,000.00  without  a  SINGLE  PENNY  OF  COST  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  City 
and  has  paid  for  itself  ENTIRELY  OUT  OF  EARNINGS. 

The  success  of  the  Department  and  the  fact  thai  the  City  is  now  the  sole  owner  of 
a  valuable  public  utility,  that  has  for  its  purpose  supplying  low  rates  and  good  ser- 
vice to  its  consumers,  is  due  mostly  to  the  fine  and  loyal  support  given  the.  Depart 
ment  by  the  people  of  the  City. 

The  success  of  the  City  Plant  is  a  fine  tribute  to  the  vision  and  courage  of  the  city 
fathers  who  fought  tirelessly  for  years  against  powerful  interests  to  free  the  city 
plants  from  out-of-state  control. 

As  long  as  the  people  of  Holyoke  continue  their  wholehearted  and  loyal  support  to 
their  municipal  plants,  so  will  the  Department  be  able  to  continue  its  record  of  low 
rates  and  good  service  to  its  consumers. 
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HONOR  HOLYOKE  —  HER  HEROES 


HER  HERITAGE 


HER  HISTORY 


ROBERT  E.  LEARY 


Mr.  Robert  E.  Leary  is  the  author  of  this  slogan,  and  the  winner 
of  first  prize. 

Second  prize  went  to  Mrs.  Dorothy  B.  Holt.  Her  slogan  being, 
"Make  Holyoke's  Diamond  Jubilee  Sparkle." 

Third  prize  awarded  to  William  P.  Martyn,  with  the  slogan, 
"Help  Holyoke  Harvest  Its  Glory." 

There  were  5000  entries,  3000  being  from  school  children.  Of 
this  number,  15  received  honorable  mention.   Their  names  are: 

Joan  Marie  Bayon  Alfred  Marcotte 

Philip  George  Blanchard  Maureen  C.  Morgan 

Janet  G.  Smith  Marjorie  Horgan 

Robert  Crabtree  Catherine  L.  Tierney 

Jayne  McLaughlin  Mrs.  Ethel  M.  Wildman 

Marianne  Czaporokski  Mrs.  Gustave  Geryle 

Jerry  Foley  Rosemary  kadi! 
Ned  Kenney 

The  judges  were: 


Robert  Marshall 
Mrs.  Esther  L.  Sacks 


Dr.  Marcella  A.  Kelly 
Mrs.  Ha  rvey  I.  L.  Hewitt 


William  Gaffney 
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HONOR  HOLYOKE;  HER  HEROES;  HER  HERITAGE;  HER  HISTORY 

Help  Holyoke  rejoice,  for  this  is  her  Seventy-fifth  Birthday!  This  is  the  day  for 
the  clasping  of  hands  and  the  singing  of  her  praises.  Let  us  reminisce  on  this  historic 
date  and  dwell  on  things  accomplished.  This  is  a  day  to  do  honor  to  all  who  have  made 
this  day  possible. 

This  is  the  day  to  honor  her  heroes,  those  daring  pioneers  who  with  muskets  at 
hand  built  the  first  homes  and  tilled  the  soil.  Honor  the  memory  of  those  heroic  fam- 
ilies who  braved  the  silence  and  the  loneliness  for  a  spot  to  call  their  own.  Pay  homage 
to  the  far-sighted  heroes  who  started  the  wheels  of  industry  turning.  Recall  the  indus- 
trious men  who  in  blood,  sweat  and  tears  built  these  structures  of  industry  and  power. 
We  should  honor  those  city  fathers  whose  great  perspective  foresaw  our  city  of  today. 
Let  us  pay  reverence  to  our  heroes  of  the  great  wars;  their  sacrifices  will  live  forever. 

Our  heritage  is  a  challenge  to  us.  It  is  a  challenge  to  carry  forward  all  the  hopes 
and  ideals  our  fathers  foresaw;  a  challenge  to  keep  unblemished  our  natural  inheritances, 
our  glorious  mountains,  our  picturesque  river,  to  keep  them  ever  beautiful.  It  is  indeed 
a  challenge  to  keep  our  city  a  prosperous  one.  a  city  that  will  continue  to  grow,  a  city 
with  a  name  in  the  world;  a  challenge  to  keep  alive  her  culture,  to  keep  her  high  educa- 
tional opportunities,  and  her  churches  always  structures  of  beauty  and  inspiration.  It  is 
truly  a  challenge  to  keep  Holyoke  a  healthy  city  with  breathing  space  for  all,  good  liv- 
ing conditions,  good  working  conditions,  good  hospitals,  and  excellent  playgrounds;  a 
challenge  to  keep  her  a  city  in  which  men  can  differ  politically  and  religiously  and  still 
live  peacefully.  Ours  is  a  bountiful  heritage,  one  that  it  is  a  privilege  to  live  up  to,  and 
a  heritage  so  high  and  so  noble  that  our  children's  children,  even  as  we,  will  be  proud 
to  accept  it. 

Holyoke  before  the  year  of  1850,  was  known  as  the  Third  Parish  of  West  Spring- 
field and  the  Smiths  Ferry  region  of  Holyoke  was  then  part  of  Northampton.  John 
Riley,  who  purchased  sixteen  (16)  acres  of  land  in  1664,  was  Holyoke's  first  known  set- 
tler. His  plot  of  land  was  situated  just  over  what  is  now  the  West  Springfield  line,  the 
land  now  known  as  Brightside.  In  1850,  Holyoke  had  the  small  population  of  3,245. 
When  she  was  incorporated  a  city  in  1873,  Holyoke  had  16,260  people,  an  increase  of 
more  than  13,000  within  23  years  and  she  has  grown  steadily  until  today  her  population 
is  about  55,000  inhabitants.  The  Indians  little  dreamed  of  the  tremendous  dam  that 
would  one  day  supplant  the  natural  falls  where  they  fished.  Captain  Holyoke  could  not 
have  foreseen,  when  he  named  our  mountains,  the  great  strides  that  would  be  made  here. 
John  Riley,  our  first  settler,  did  not  realize,  as  he  worked  his  farm,  the  growth  from 
"Ireland  Parish"  to  industrial  Holyoke.  The  history  of  Holyoke  is  a  story  of  wonderful 
progress  and  prosperity. 

Holyoke  is  my  true  home,  the  place  where  I  meet  my  friends  and  enjoy  their 
friendship.  Holyoke's  green  fields  are  reminders  of  the  pioneer  spirit  that  inspired  our 
history.  Nature's  sentinels,  Mt.  Tom  and  Mt.  Holyoke,  hold  command  of  the  valley 
welcoming  back  the  wanderers  to  the  homeplace  where  the  loved  ones  are,  where  struc- 
tures of  industry  and  power  stand  as  testimonials  to  their  builders,  and  where  monu- 
ments of  culture  proclaim  the  glorious  heritage  of  the  past.  Holyoke,  on  this  your  Dia- 
mond Jubilee,  we  honor  you  for  your  renowned  accomplishments  and  we  rejoice  in  your 
manifold  blessings.    May  God  continue  to  shower  his  graces  upon  you! 

By  ROBERT  GIBBONS 
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ANNIVERSARY 


The  Seventy-fifth  Anniversary  Museum,  containing  exhibits  of 
the  yesteryears  to  modern  times,  particularly  stressing  Holyoke's 
progress  thru  the  years,  is  advantageously  shown  in  the  lounge  and 
auditorium  of  the  War  Memorial  building  at  Maple  and  Appleton 
Streets.  Displays  representative  of  different  nationalities  that  have 
contributed  immensely  to  the  development  of  our  City  are  colorful 
and  most  enlightening. 

Our  Hospitals,  Police  and  Fire  Departments,  the  Holyoke  School 
Department,  Public  Library,  Holyoke  Transcript-Telegram,  Holyoke 
Water  Power  Company,  the  Holyoke  Chamber  .of  Commerce  and 
various  other  societies  and  organizations,  as  well  as  notable  industries, 
combine  in  attesting  to  how  well  they  have  been  "Builders  of 
Holyoke." 

Holyoke's  loyalty  to  Our  Flag  from  the  Revolution  to  World  War 
II  is  well  demonstrated  by  a  large  collection  of  interesting  relics  and 
material,  and  this  together  with  old  carriages  and  equipment,  in  use 
during  horse  and  buggy  days;  objects  small,  large,  useful,  ornamental 
and  whatnot  of  the  days  of  yore  to  this  year  of  '48, — all  combine 
in  making  the  75th  Anniversary  Museum  a  truly  interesting  spot  to 
visit,  with  a  warm  welcome  for  everyone. 

The  Museum  will  be  open  from  10  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m.  daily  during 
the  celebration  with  the  exception  of  Sunday,  September  5,  when  the 
Museum  hours  will  be  from  2  p.  m.  to  9  p.  m 
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The  Holyoke  Museum  of  Natural  History  and  Art,  located  on 
l he  upper  floor  of  the  Public  Library,  was  opened  to  the  public  under 
the  curatorship  of  Burlingham  Schurr,  naturalist,  in  February,  1927, 
and  through  the  years  many  exhibits  and  displays  have  been  installed, 
some  of  which  are  quite  elaborate  and  compare  favorably  with  the 
much  heralded  exhibitions  shown  in  the  larger  museums  of  the 
country. 

Today,  the  Museum  has  more  than  150  display  cases,  dozens  of 
wall  frames,  bird  and  mammal  habitats,  several  full-size  large  animal 
mounts,  big  game  heads,  extensive  prehistoric  collection,  Indian  relics, 
plaster  casts,  works  of  art,  historical  objects  and  other  material  total- 
ling over  50,000  items  with  a  value  of  more  than  $100,000. 

The  Museum  is  not  only  the  repository  of  interesting  and  educa- 
tional matter,  but  is  an  institution  that  might  be  termed  "Holyoke's 
Hall  of  Records"  because  it  will  pass  along  to  future  generations  the 
names  of  many  persons  who  have  contributed  in  one  way  or  another 
in  the  development  and  progress  of  the  "Paper  City." 

Various  exhibits  and  displays  call  to  memory  William  F.  Whiting, 
Joseph  A.  Skinner,  Arthur  B.  Chapin,  Addison  L.  Green,  Frank  H. 
Metcalf,  J.  Lewis  Perkins,  C.  Fayette  Smith,  Joseph  E.  Chase,  New- 
ton H.  Russell.  John  A.  Callahan,  H.  B.  Lawrence.  Melvin  N.  Snow, 
Dr.  H.  O.  Hastings.  Dr.  Frank  A.  Woods,  Albert  F.  Sickman,  O.  D. 
Allyn,  A.  J.  Rand,  James  A.  Allen,  Wilbur  F.  Lamb,  D.  B.  Kelton. 
-  Ashton  E.  Hemphill,  Capt.  D.  E.  Kingsbury,  Capt.  J.  H.  Clifford, 
Maj.  W.  J.  Crosier,  William  E.  Ranger,  James  Wallace  Tower.  Mayor 
John  F.  Cronin,  Mayor  Fred  G.  Burnham,  Jason  T.  Draper.  E.  P. 
Bagg,  Edward  D.  Lamb,  John  J.  Lynch,  Dr.  Frank  Holyoke,  Merrill 
L.  Welcker,  William  J.  Howes,  Nathan  P.  Avery,  Aaron  C.  Bagg  and 
many  others. 

The  Holyoke  Museum  extends  a  cordial  invitation  to  everybody 
to  be  a  part  in  this  institution  in  lending  encouragement  and  support 
to  its  general  activities  and  progress,  and  to  assist  in  its  further  ex- 
pansion and  growth.  The  Museum  is  open  every  week  day  from  10 
a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 
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^Dammitteeb  on  •  y^/r  rriH^emenlj 

GENERAL  OFFICERS 

Mayor  Henry  J.  Toepfert    Honorary  Chairman 

Howard  Conant   General  Chairman 

Joseph  E.  Lucey    Treasurer 

Ralph  .).  Thompson    Auditor 

EXECUTIVE    COMM ITTEE 

Mayor  Henry  -I.  Toepfert   Honorary  Chairman 

Howard  Conant    Chairman 

Mrs.  W.  G.  Dwight    Vice-Chairman 

John  F.  Sullivan    Vice-Chairman 

Stewart  R.  Allyn  Conrad'  Hemond 

Mrs.  N.  P.  Avery  Francis  C.  Heywood 

Robert  E.  Barrett,  Jr.  Francis  H.  King 

John  S.  Begley  Rabbi  Arnold  A.  Lasker 

Ernest  W.  Brunault  Rev.  John  C.  McMahon 

John  Burke  Henry  H.  Noel 

Marius  V.  Canova  William  R.  Peck 

Benjamin  W.  Childs  Miss  Leocadia  A.  Rabinski 

Rev.  D.  Earl  Daniel  Mrs.  Anna  B.  Sullivan 

Thomas  Epstein  Mrs.  Henry  Trudeau 
Mrs.  John  N.  Hazen 


ALDERMANIC  COMMITTEE 

/ 

John  F.  Sullivan,  Chairman 

Mrs.  Inez  C.  Goss  Samuel  Resnic 

Mrs.  Esther  Sears  Lynch  Theodore  Sattler 

Frank  J.  McKay  Lewis  J.  Tetlow 

Henry  H.  Noel  David  A.  Whalen 


COMMITTEE    ON  INVITATIONS 

Mayor  Henry  J.  Toepfert,  Chairman 
John  N.  Hazen  Senator  William  E.  Nolen 

Mrs.  Addison  B.  Green  John  S.  Begley 

Mrs.  Frank  Holyoke 


Richard  Murphy 
Wyatt  E.  Harper 
Mrs.  Harvey  J.  L.  Hewitt 
Louis  A.  Schaefer 
Chester  H.  Struble 
James  F.  O'Connell 
Mary  E.  Clayton 
Agnes  C.  Ford 


COMMITTEE    ON    PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Conrad  Hemond,  Chairman 
J.  Laporte 


R. 

Albert  H.  Sampson 
Jay  J.  Heitin 
Lee  R.  Smith 
Paul  Kessler 
Amedee  J.  Bourque 
Romeo  D.  Raymond 
James  M.  Daly 
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COMMITTEE    ON  PARADE 
P.  A.  Coughlin,  Chairman 
Frederick  W.  Chi  Ids,  Vice-Chair  man 
Gen.  Edmund  J.  Slate      Miss  Helen  P.  O'Leary    Alfred  Czarnota 
Col.  Andrew  P>.  Mangum  George  P.  Murray  Harold  P.  Kelley 

Capt.  Ralph  H.  Lane         George  A.  Egloff  Albert  J.  LaDouceur 

Edmund  F.  Wakelin        James  P.  Millane  Cornelius  •).  Crean 

Donald  Mackintosh,  II      Andrew  J.  Pavlica  Robert  L.  Hemond 

Herbert  K.  Hill  John  P.  Cauley  Joseph  A.  Neumann 

John  A.  Moynihan  William  P.  O'Brien         Thomas  J.  Foley 

Mrs.  Prances  M.  Dobbs 

SUB   COMMITTEES  —  (Parade) 
—  Military  — 

Gen.  Edmund  J.  Slate,  Chairman 
Col.  Andrew  B.  Mangum  Robert  L.  Hemond 

Lt.  Col.  Albert  C.  Gramm  Cornelius  J.  Crean 

Capt.  Ralph  H.  Lane  Harold  P.  Kelley 

Albert  J.  LaDouceur  Alfred  Czarnota 


Leo  J.  Simard 
Matthew  F.  McLean 
Oscar  A.  Bail 


-  Mercantile  — 
Edmund  F.  Wakelin,  Chairman 

Edward  D.  Hallissey  Herve  M.  Harnisch 
Abraham  Saltman  Edward  G.  Rounds 

Prentiss  B.  Gallup  Abraham  Hirsch 


Arthur  K.  Stewart 
Philip  B.  Hopkins 
Casper  J.  Ranger 
Herbert  K.  Hill 
Daniel  J.  O'Connell 


—  Industrial  — 
Donald  Mackintosh,  IT,  Chairman 


Donald  R.  Taber 
Arthur  G.  Sheldon 
Francis  C.  Heywood 
H.  D.  Washburn 
Theodore  Sattler 


Robert  E.  Barrett.  Jr.       Paul  L.  Brougham 


H.  Sherman  Clark 
James  R.  Walsh 
Joseph  Charpentier 
Wilfred  Beaudrv 
Andrew  Lajoie 
Wilfred  Mm-in 


James  T.  Wolohan 
John  T.  Turner 
John  B.  Sbrega 


—  Fraternal  - 
George  F.  Murray,  Chairman 

Alfred  Czarnota 
Joseph  Paul 
Max  Lempke 

—  Veterans  — 
John  F.  Cauley,  Chair  man 

-  Community  Welfare  - 
Thomas  J.  Foley,  Chairman 
Alice  E.  Lucey 

—  Municipal  — 
John  J.  Moynihan,  Chairman 
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PARADE  MARSHALL  AND  STAFF 

Maj.  Gen.  Edmund  J.  Slate,  Marshall 
Col.  Andrew  B.  Mangum,  Chief  of  Staff 


Brig.  Gen.  Wallace  A.  Choquette 

Col.  William  H.  McGarry 

Col.  Paul  W.  Bidwell 

I jt .  Comdr.  Benjamin  J.  Wilson 

Lt.  JG  Andrew  J.  Pavlica 

Maj.  James  F.  H.  Drain 

Maj.  Joseph  A.  Milner 

Maj.  Victor  0.  Lemieux 

Lester  H.  Newton 

Capt.  Austin  W.  Kenefick 


Aides  — - 

Capt,  August  J.  Abel 

Capt,  Albert  J.  LaDouceur 

Lt,  Michael  J.  Martyn 

Lt,  Wallace  A.  Choquette,  Jr. 

Tech.  Sergt.  Robert  L.  Hemond 

Adj.  Edgar  Mew 

Edward  J.  Jacot 

Capt.  Ralph  H.  Lane 

Capt,  William  A.  Stack 

Lt.  Comdr.  Maurice  M.  Gordon 


RECEPTION   COMMITTEE    FOP  PARADE 
IN  MAYOR'S  OFFICE 


Mayor 

Senator  William  E.  Nolen 
Rep.  Laurence  W.  Law 
Rep.  Gerald  F.  Bowler 
Rep.  Howard  B.  Driscoll 
Mrs.  Jeanne  C.  McBride 
Mrs.  George  W.  Mosher 
Mrs.  John  J.  Sullivan,  Jr. 
Col  Joseph  E.  Barzynski,  Jr. 


Henry  J.  Toepfert 

Mrs.  William  G.  Dwight 
Rev.  John  C.  McMahon 
Mrs.  Edith  Scott  Magna 
Miss  Leocadia  A.  Rabinski 
Rev.  Dr  E.  B.  Robinson 
Rabbi  Arnold  A.  Lasker 
Ernest  W.  Brunault 
Oscar  0.  Lamontagne 


COMMITTEE  ON  EMERGENCY  AND  FIRST  AID 

Warren  C.  Messenger,  Chairman 
Capt.  Michael  F.  Burke  Capt.  Raymond  S.  London 

Mrs.  Eileen  Bowler,  R.N.  Miss  Daphne  Rolfe 

Dr.  Arthur  L.  Kinne  Dr.  George  L.  Ross 

Dr.  Joseph  F.  Zielinski 


COMMITTEE    ON  DECORATIONS 


Edgar  M.  Osgood 
Leo  Simard 
Miss  Sarah  H.  Clark 
Joseph  F.  O'Donnell 
Joshua  Hicks 
Alvin  Schmitter 
Newton  Howes 
Herman  Cohen 
Francis  J.  Kirkpatrick 


Henry  A.  Remillard,  Chairman 
Aldermen : 

Ernest  W.  Brunault  Ward  1 

Romeo  W.  Beaudry  Ward  2 

Lewis  J.  Tetlow  Ward  3 

Stephen  T.  Chmura  Ward  4 

William  H.  Burns  Ward  5 

James  T.  Doherty  Ward  6 

Paul  L.  Brougham  Ward  7 
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COMMITTEE    ON    STORE  DISPLAYS 

C.  F.  Kleindienst,  Chairman 
Leonard  Mills  Edward  Horrigan  John  C.  Eowel] 

Prentiss  Gallup  Kdward  O'Connor  Eugene  J.  Janet 

Richard  Eerre  Miss  Sarah  H.  Clark         Patrick  J.  Collins,  Jr. 

-lames  K.  McDonnell 

HOUSE   OF  HOSPITALITY 
Mrs.  N.  P.  Avery,  Chairman 
Assisted  by  hundreds  of  Holyoke  women  as  hostesses. 


COMMITTEE   ON  BLOCK  DANCES 
John  F.  Sullivan,  Chairman 


Mrs.  Inez  C.  Goss 
Mrs.  Esther  Sears  Lynch 
Prank  J.  McKay 
Henry  J.  Noel 
Samuel  Resnie 


Theodore  Sattler 
Lewis  J.  Tetlow 
David  A.  Whalen 
John  J.  Whelihan 
Gaspard  Emard 


Henry  McNulty 
Michael  E.  Mannix 
SI  a  ii  ley  P.  Chwalek 
Font  Monrotsos 


COMMITTEE    FOR  MUSEUM 


Prof.  Bur 
Miss  Marie 
Herbert  P.  Atherton 
Miss  Antoinette  Charest 
Mrs.  William  G.  Dwight 
Thomas  Epstein 
Miss  Alice  D.  Forbes 
Mrs.  Agnes  L.  Hemond 
Francis  C.  Hey  wood 
Dr.  William  J.  Horrigan 
Henry  S.  Houston 
Mrs.  Stanley  Krok 
Mrs.  Walter  C.  Livermore 
Mrs.  Roy  E.  MeCorkindale 
Edwin  S.  Brooks 
Herbert  B.  Newton 
Judge  Philip  O'Brien 


lingham  Sehurr,  Chairman 
"Junior"  Sehurr,  Secretary 
Benjamin  F.  Perkins 
Edward  C.  Purrington 
Miss  Pearl  S.  Rand 
Robert  H.  Russell 
Miss  Josephine  T.  Shinkwin 
Gen.  Edmund  J.  Slate 
Lincoln  B.  Smith 
Mrs.  E.  N.  White 
Edward  C.  Whiting 
Sidney  E.  Whiting 
Miss  Lillian  M.  Forsythe 
Edward  D.  Hallisey 
Edgar  M.  Osgood 
Donald  Ballou 


COMMITTEE  ON  TRAFFIC  CONTROL 
Lt.  Francis  T.  McCarthy,  Chairman 


Herbert  W.  Scott 


R.  J.  Laporte 


COMMITTEE  ON  RECEPTION  AND  BALI, 

Mrs.  William  Dwight,  Chairman 
Urban  Ernst,  Treasurer 

James  E.  Barry 
Miss  Doris  Hanson 
Miss  Eleanor  Gurvitch 
John  F.  Sullivan 
Mrs.  Charles  Gerisco 
Lewis  J  Tetlow 
William  O'Brien 
Mrs.  Patricia  Manogue 


Senator  and  Mrs.  William  E.  Nolen 
Rep.  and  Mrs.  Laurence  W.  Law 
Rep.  and  Mrs.  Howard  B.  Driscoll 
Rep.  Gerald  F.  Bowler 
Mrs.  Edward  Sacks 
Miss  Virginia  Woodruff 
Mrs.  Douglas  J.  Kennedy 
Albert  C.  Hanley 
Miss  Grace  Lynn 
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COMMITTEE  ON  RECEPTION  and  BALL— Continued 


Mrs.  J.  D.  Bechard 
Ronald  Gillis 
William  Roberts.  Jr. 
Walter  Czerwonka 


Gerald  Lamothe 
Oreal  D.  Rainault 
Miss  Antoinette  Charest 
Mrs.  Roland  F.  Peltier 


James  M.  Landers 
Roland  P.  Peltier 
Robert  B.  Pirie 


SUB  COMMITTEES  —  (Reception  and  Rai.i,) 


.Mrs.  J.  D.  Bechard 
( !  era  Id  Lamothe 


—  Music  — 

William  O'Brien,  Chairman 

William  P.  Sullivan 
Albert  C.  Hanley 


Mrs.  Harry  Murray 
Herbert  Hill 
Richard  W.  Herre 
George  Sinclair 
Miss  Lucy  Hickey 
Miss  Sarah  Clark 
Mrs.  Helen  Kisielewski 
Mrs.  Carl  G.  Rising 


-  Ballroom  Decorations  — 

Lewis  J.  Tetlow,  Chairman  ' 
Howard  Jones 
Miss  Rita  Fenton 
Miss  Evelyn  Buckley 
Mrs.  William  Dwight 
Oreal  Rainault 
Capt.  Michael  Burke 
Miss  Hilda  M.  Goller 
F.  Raymond  Clark 
Adolph  Netkovick 


—  Tickets  — 
Mrs.  Douglas  .J.  Kennedy,  Chairman 


COMMITTEE   ON   SUNDAY  MEETING 

Mrs.  William  G.  Dwight,  Chairman 
E.  C.  Purrington,  Vice-Chairman 
Edward  F.  Gilday,  Director  of  Chorus 
Mrs.  Harry  B.  Berman  Rabbi  Arnold  A.  Lasker 

Rev.  D.  Earl  Daniel  Rev.  Andrew  A.  Martin 

Mrs.  James  J.  Dowd  Rev.  John  C.  McMahon 

Rev.  Pierre  H.  Gauthier  Rev.  Leonard  M.  Pakulski 

Edward  H.  Kessler  Rev.  Dr.  E.  B.  Robinson 

Rev.  Martin  L.  Steup 


COMMITTEE    ON  TRANSPORTATION 


Herbert  W.  Scott 
Edwin  D.  Ballarc. 
Charles  H.  Buckley 
Russell  W.  Magna 
James  Finn 
Eugene  Tessier 


Louis  D.  Pellissier,  Jr.,  Chairman 

William  H.  Alderman 
Charles  E.  Godere 
Walter  Clayton 
Fred  G.  Marion 
Robert  G.  Irving 
Clifford  V.  Bowen 
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SEVENTY  -  FIFTH 


ANNIVERSARY 


Austin  Cooper 
William  Hall 
James  J.  Kennedy 
Miss  M.  -lean  Lee 
Lincoln  Smith 


COM  MITT  EE   ON  SPORTS 
George  J.  Feldman,  Chairman 
Dr.  Karoj  Zielinski  Edward  O'Brien 


William  Keating 
Henry  McNulty 
Arthur  Kenney 
Thomas  Foley 


•lames  E.  Barry 
William  Lillian 
Loon  Roy 


COMMITTEE   ON    ESSAY  CONTEST 
Richard  J.  Murphy,  Chairnwn 
Rabbi  Arnold  A.  Lasker  Donald  B.  Stevens 

Mrs.  Rolland  A.  Dunn  Mrs.  Prank  Holyoke 

COMMITTEE    ON    SLOGAN  CONTEST 
Robert  H.  Marshall,  Chairmam 
Mrs.  Edward  Sacks  Mrs.  Harvey  .).  L.  Hewitt 

Dr.  Marcella  R.  Kelly  William  C.  Gaffney 


CO  MM  ITT  EE    ON    POSTER  CONTEST 


Dr.  E.  P.  Bagg 
Henry  Marengo 


Grace  I).  Lynn,  Chairman 

Mrs.  William  Morrison 
Miss  Lydie  G.  Strecker 


COMMITTEE  ON  ANNIVERSARY  MARCH  CON  TEST 
Raymond  F.  Heidner,  Chairmam 
William  Churchill  Hammond.  Honorary  Chairman 
Professor  David  J.  Holden  Edward  (!.  Nowak 

Claude  P.  Lagace  Mrs.  Edith  Snell  Gardner 


CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  COMMITTEES 


Robert  H.  Russell 
Francis  C.  Heywood 
Arthur  E.  Sheldon 
Charles  E.  Andrus 
Conrad  Hemond 


General  Committee 

Richard  C.  Whiting 
Daniel  J.  O'Connell 
Mrs.  Louis  M.  Trudean 
.John  N.  Hazen 


&  _ 


Abraham  Saltman 
Edmund  F.  Wakelin 
Benjamin  W.  Childs 
Charles  E.  Kleindienst 
Edward  McAnslan 


Retail  Merchants 

Prentiss  B.  Gallup 
Edward  J.  O'Connor 
Leonard  O.  Mills 
Conrad  Hemond 


HOME    COMING    AND  REUNIONS 
Mrs.  Harvey  J.  L.  Hewitt.  Chairman 

POET  LAUREATE 
Miss  Anna  Marie  Laporte 

HISTORIAN 
Wyatt  E.  Harper 
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SEVENTY-FIFTH 


ANNIVERSARY 


FRIDAY,   SEPTEMBER  3 
9  P.  M.  to  2  A.  M.: 

Reception  and  Anniversary  Ball  -Valley  Arena,  Bridge  Street. 
Period  Costumes  appropriate.    Dress  optional. 
Three  prizes  donated  by  M.  Hirsch  &  Sons,  Jewelers. 

8:30  to  11  P.  M. — Block  Dances: 

Maple  Street — Between  Appleton  and  Essex. 
Tennis  Courts — Soldiers'  Field. 
Ward  One — Ely  and  Fast  Streets. 

Museum  and  Industrial  Exposition 
House  of  Hospitality 

Both  held  in  War  Memorial  Building  and  open  from  Tuesday, 
August  31  through  September  6. 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  4 

Morning  and  Afternoon : 
Sports  Program. 

1:30  P.  M.: 

K.  of  C.  Baseball  Tournament — Mackenzie  Field. 

Evening: 

Reunions  and  Home  Gatherings. 

10:00  A.  M. — All  Day  Including  Evening: 

Western  Mass.  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America  Joint  Board's 

Outing  at  Mountain  Park- 
Sports. 

Band  Concert. 
Dancing —  ( afternoon ) . 

Picnic  Lunch  or  Refreshments  may  be  purchased  on  grounds. 
Visitors  to  Seventy- fifth  Anniversary  Welcome. 
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SEVENTY-FIFTH 


ANNIVERSARY 


SUNDAY,  SEPTEMBER  5 

Morning: 

Church  Services. 

1  :oo  P.  M.: 

K.  of  C.  Baseball  Tournament — Mackenzie  Field. 
Other  Sports  (See  Page  on  Sports). 

7:00  P.  M. : 

Mass  Meeting — Mackenzie  Field.  Mrs.  W.  G.  Dwight  presid- 
ing.   Invocation,  Rev.  James  F.  McGillicuddy. 

Pageant,  "Altars  of  Freedom,"  by  Mrs.  Walter  C.  Thompson. 

Chorus — Combined  choirs  of  all  churches.  Leader,  Mr.  Edward 
F.  Gilday. 

Community  Singing:  Leaders,  Edward  C.  Purrington,  Edward 
H.  Kessler. 

Address :  Walter  Sheehan,  Headmaster,  Canterbury  School, 
New  Milford,  Conn. 

Benediction:    Dr.  Edwin  B.  Robinson. 

MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  6 

10:30  A.  M.:     Parade — 10  Divisions. 

Line  of  March — Forms  on  Appleton  Street:  Appleton  to 
Maple,  Maple  to  Sargeant,  Sargeant  to  High,  High  to  Lyman, 
Lyman  to  Main,  Main  to  Sargeant  (parade  disbands). 

Trophies  donated  by  M.  Hirsch  &  Sons,  Jewelers. 
1:30  P.  M.: 

K.  of  C.  Baseball  Tournament  (finals) — Mackenzie  Field. 
(See  Sports  Page). 

8:30  P.  M.: 

Fireworks — International  Fireworks  Co.,  on  Island. 
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SEVENTY-FIFTH 


ANNIVERSARY 


George  Feldman,  General  Chairman 

BASEBALL: 
Senior 

Knights  of  Columbus  Tournament 
Mackenzie  Stadium,  beginning  August  21. 
Semifinals — Sunday,  September  5 
Finals — Monday  (Labor  Day) 
Chairman — To  be  announced 

Junior 

Diamond  Derby  Title  Playoff's — Mackenzie  Stadium 
Date  of  Play — Not  decided 
Chairman — Arthur  Kenney 

SOFTBALL: 

City-wide  Tournament 
Opening  date — Monday,  August  30 
Finals — Saturday,  September  4 
Chairman — William  Killian 


FOOTBALL: 

Western  Mass.  Schoolboy  Jamboree 
Twelve  Teams,  Six  Games,  Second  Year 
Mackenzie  Stadium 

Date  of  play — Saturday,  September-  nth 
Chairman — Joseph  (Cy)  Connors 

GOLF: 

Holyoke  Country  Club 

Men's  Tournament  and  Women's  Tournament 
Date  of  play — September  4,  5,  6 
Chairman — Austin  Cooper 
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E  V  E  W  T  Y  -  F  1  F  T  H 


AN  N1VERSARY 


Mt.  Tom  Golf  Club 

Four-Ball  Tournament 

Date  of  play — To  be  announced 

Chairman — Tom  Foley 

TENNIS: 

Holyoke  Canoe  Club  Tournament 
Holyoke  Canoe  Club  Courts 
Senior  events-  Singles  and  doubles 
Junior  events — Singles  and  double 
Women's  events — Singles  and  doubles 
Dates  of  play — September  4,  5,  6 
Chairman — Robert  H.  Mosher 

ARCHERY: 

Anniversary  Park 

Event — Double  American 

Date  of  play — Sunday,  September  12 

Entries — Open 

Chairman — Henry  Guenther 

LAWN  BOWLING: 

Anniversary  Green 
Team  Match 

Springfield  versus  Holyoke 

Date  of  play — Sunday,  September  5 

Chairman — William  Hall 

.  MODEL  PLANES— (Gasoline) 
Falco  Field 

Entry  list — Open  for  New  England 
Date  of  event — Sunday,  September  5 
Chairman — James  Kennedy 

Trophies  Donated  by 
BARRETT  -  BALLARD  MOTORS 

Medals  Donated  by 
LEO  J.  SIMARD,  Jeweler 
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SKINNER  HISTORY 


The  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  William  Skinner  &  Sons  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century  of  a  career  in  textile  progress,  paralleling  the  greatest  period  of  industrial 
development  in  our  country's  history.  In  the  course  of  a  century,  the  name  of  Skinner 
has  traveled  far  and  wide. 

The  man  who  started  all  this  was  born  in  London  in  1824.  He  worked  a  few  years 
in  an  English  Dye  Plant  before  coming  to  the  United  States,  a  boy  of  19.  He  formed  the 
company  of  Warner  &  Skinner,  but  ;oon  withdrew  to  establish  his  own  mill  on  the  banks 
of  Mill  River  in  Williamsburg,  Massachusetts. 

Five  miles  up  the  Mill  River  an  earth  dam  held  a  huge  reservoir  of  water  for  the 
citizens  of  Williamsburg.  One  spring  morning  the  dam  burst  and  the  cry  of  flood  rang 
down  the  valley.  Although  200  people  died  in  the  flood,  it  might  have  been  much  worse 
had  not  the  watchman  at  the  reservoir  and  the  driver  of  a  milk  wagon  raced  their  horses 
down  the  valley  ahead  of  the  rushing  water  to  spread  the  alarm.  On  hearing  their  cries 
William  Skinner  ran  through  his  mill,  warning  his  employees  to  take  to  the  hills.  He  him- 
self was  the  last  to  leave  the  doomed  building,  which  was  washed  away  at  his  very  heels 
as  he  fled  for  high  ground.  William  Skinner  saved  all  his  employees,  but  the  business 
was  gone. 

Two  things  only  remained,  his  private  home  and  the  reputation  of  Skinner  products. 
Skinner  moved  his  house  to  Holyoke,  Massachusetts,  built  his  new  mill  and  resumed 
production  of  quality  products. 

His  two  sons,  William  and  Joseph  Allen,  joined  him  in  the  business,  which  became 
known  as  William  Skinner  &  Sons.  William  joined  the  firm  in  1876,  and  soon  assumed  a 
large  part  of  the  burden,  devoting  much  of  his  time  to  expanding  the  market  for  Skinner 
products.  His  brother,  Joseph,  who  came  into  the  company  five  years  later,  specialized 
in  the  manufacturing  end.  As  their  father  grew  older,  the  two  sons,  made  a  perfect  team, 
the  one  directing  the  market  and  the  other  the  mills,  and  the  business  continued  to  grow. 

Skinner  was  one  of  the  first,  great  national  advertisers  from  the  turn  of  the  century 
on,  a  policy  largely  responsible  for  the  wide  renown  of  Skinner  Satins,  as  well  as  other 
products. 

Wishing  to  help  consumers  identify  Skinner  fabrics,  Joseph  Skinner  invented  a 
method  of  weaving  the  company  name  into  the  selvage,  and  for  many  years  thereafter 
"Look  for  the  Name  in  the  Selvage'  was  the  chief  Skinner  advertising  slogan. 

When  William  Skinner  died  in  1902,  his  son,  William,  was  named  president,  and 
Joseph  became  treasurer.  William  died  in  October  of  1947,  at  the  age  of  90.  Joseph 
Skinner  died  in  the  summer  of  1946.  It  was  under  the  regime  of  these  two  brothers  that 
the  company  grew  to  its  present  greatness. 

The  present  management,  all  members  of  the  Skinner  family,  are:  R.  Stewart  Kil- 
borne,  Jr.,  President;  William  H.  Hubbard,  Treasurer;  William  Skinner,  II,  Vice-president; 
William  Skinner  Kilborne,  Vice-president.  This  young,  vigorous  group  are  guiding  the 
destinies  of  the  company  in  a  manner  consistent  with  family  tradition,  by  pacing  develop- 
ment with  the  changing  times. 

Utilizing  the  skill  and  wisdom  inherent  in  the  firm's  century-old  background  of 
quality  weaving,  a  line  of  all-silk  dress  goods  crepes  was  developed  in  1926,  for  the  piece 
goods  trades.  Later,  a  line  of  rayon  dress  goods  was  added.  While  experimentation 
with  rayon  began  in  1928,  it  was  not  until  these  fabrics  had  been  thoroughly  tested  for 
serviceability  that  Skinner  began  to  include  production  of  synthetics,  eventually  becom- 
ing a  leader  in  the  popularization  of  rayon  fabrics. 

Sunbak*,  a  rayon  satin  faced,  napped  wool-back  lining  is  a  more  recent  Skinner 
innovation,  combining  the  luxury  of  fine  satin  with  the  warmth  of  wool  interlining  in 
one  fabric. 

Although  the  emphasis  is  still  on  a  great  variety  of  satins,  tor  which  the  company 
has  been  famous  for  100  years,  many  special  fabrics  are  woven  to  fill  the  specific  need 
of  the  industries  the  mills  serve. 

Another  forward  step  in  the  recent  establishment  of  a  fashion  group,  whose  function 
is  to  keep  abreast  of  fabric  trends  in  fashion  and  translate  their  findings  into  Skinner 
production. 

This  program  of  the  Skinner  organization  will  continue  to  make  available  the  best 
fabrics  possible  for  sale  through  the  finest  retail  outlets  across  the  country. 


Cfreelxngs  an  J  (Congratulations  to  ^EJ*Colyobe 
from   its  S^irst  ^Paper  (Company. 


In  September,  1853, -the  following  men  organized  the  Parsons 
Paper  Company,  the  first  paper  manufacturing  concern  in  Hol- 
yoke:  C.  W.  Chapin,  Whiting  Street,  Aaron  Bagg,  J.  C.  Parsons, 
Cyrus  Frink(  Broughton  Alvord,  Lorenzo  Gaylord,  Joseph  Ely, 
Newton  Day,  George  Fowler,  H.  D.  Bartlett,  Henry  Stearns,  Ethan 
Brooks,  E.  H.  Ball,  Rufus  Mather,  Lester  Williams.  Aaron  Bagg 
was  elected  President;  Joseph  C.  Parsons,  Treasurer  and  Agent, 
Cyrus  Frink,  Secretary. 

The  success  of  the  Parsons  Paper  Company  and  the  natural 
advantages  of  Holyoke  inspired  others  to  establish  paper  man- 
ufacturing plants  here,  and  soon  Holyoke  became  the  fine  paper 
manufacturing  center  of  the  industry  and  known  as  the  "Paper 
City." 

Our  founders  were  intent  upon  establishing  an  institution 
whose  product  would  merit  high  regard,  whose  principles  would 
stimulate  confidence  and  whose  policies  would  develop  lasting 
friendships.  Guided  by  these  ideals,  this  company  has  steadily 
grown  for  95  years.  Our  friends  have  increased  many  fold  and 
our  products  have  come  to  be  known  and  recognized  as  stand- 
ard wherever  paper  is  used  or  sold. 

We  congratulate  Holyoke  on  its  75th  Anniversary  and 
record  our  appreciation  of  the  many  advantages  afforded  by 
the  city  that  have  contributed  to  our  success  and  growth. 


Parsons  Paper  Company 
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Congratulations,  Holyoke  — 

YOUR  75th  IS  OUR  69th 


OUR  FOUNDER 

Our  founder.  Daniel  O'Connell.  came  to  Holyoke  over  100  years  ago  to  work  on  the  first  Holyoke  dam. 
His  early  interest  in  construction  lasted  over  the  years.  Af'.er  serving  Holyoke  for  12  years  as  its 
Superintendent  of  Streets  following  the  Civil  War,  he  established  his  own  contracting  business  in  1879. 
At  that  time  his  efforts  were  devoted  to  excavating  and  his  first  job  was  a  house  cellar  for  Frank  L.  Taber 
at  the  northwest  corner  of  Dwight  and  Linden  Streets.  His  first  industrial  project  was  the  excavation  for  a 
paper  mill  for  J.  S.  McElwain.  The  mill  is  now  known  as  the  Nonotuck  Division  of  the  American  Writing 
Paper  Company.  Later  he  branched  out  into  general  contracting.  As  each  of  his  six  sons  grew  to  manhood 
they  joined  him  to  continue  his  policy  of  foresight  and  confidence  in  Holyoke's  future.  For  69  years  this 
ideal  has  been  upheld  and  today  the  business  is  being  carried  on  by  his  only  living  son  and  his  grand- 
sons. We  are  proud  of  our  efforts  and  accomplishments  in  the  development  of  Holyoke. 
Some  landmarks  we  have  constructed  are  : — 


HOLYOKE  WAR  MEMORIAL  BUILDING 
HOLYOKE  INCINERATOR 
HOLY  CROSS  CHURCH 


HAMPDEN  BREWING  COMPANY 

FARR  ALPACA  (Jackson  Street  Plant) 

U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  FLOOD  CONTROL  WORKS 
from  HOLYOKE  DAM  TO  SPRINGDALE 


iM  Daniel  O'ConnelFs  Sons,  Inc.  ml 
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In  the  same  year  that  Holyoke  was  incorporated  as  a  city,  the  business  of  B.  F. 
Perkins  &  Son,  Inc.,  was  founded.  In  1873.  Benjamin  F.  Perkins  opened  a  small  machine 
shop  in  Holyoke  offering  his  services  to  the  paper  mills  of  this  locality.  Nine  years  later 
he  began  the  manufacture  of  calender  rolls.  Four  years  later,  two  Holyoke  merchants 
impressed  by  the  honesty,  ingenuity  and  skill  of  the  young  man  endorsed  his  note  for 
$1000  enabling  him  to  have  his  first  press. 

Gradually,  down  through  the  years,  new  lines  of  products  were  added,  extending 
the  line  into  the  textile  industry.  Generally  speaking  the  products  of  the  company  may 
be  summarized  as  consisting  of  Calender  Rolls,  (the  Perkins  roll  shop  is  the  largest  in  the 
world),  Bleaching,  Dyeing  and  Finishing  Machinery,  Paper  and  Textile  Testers,  and  Venti- 
lating Fans. 

J.  Lewis  Perkins,  Tr.,  grandson  of  the  founder,  Benjamin  F.  Perkins,  is  president  and 
general  manager,  while  members  of  the  fourth  generation  of  the  Perkins  family  occupy 
positions  of  responsibility  in  the  organization. 

B.  F.  PERKINS  &  SON,  Inc. 

Established  1873 
Holyoke,  Massachusetts 
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The  celebration  of  Holyoke's  75th  Anniversary  has  a 
special  interest  and  significance  to  the  American  Tis- 
sue Mills'  organization  because  it  was  seventy-five 
years  ago  that  our  founder,  Benjamin  F.  Perkins,  set 
up  his  shop  in  Holyoke.  So,  happy  with  our  own  an- 
niversary, we  join  wholeheartedly  with  our  fellow 
Holyokers  in  celebrating  the  75th  Anniversary  of  our 
own  beloved  Holyoke — famous  the  world  over  as  the 
Paper  City.  To  his  honor,  Mayor  Toepfert,  as  the 
representative  of  the  corporate  City,  we  extend  our 
congratulations,  and  with  all  our  fellow  citizens  we 
share  in  the  pride  and  distinction  of  having  as  our 
home  city — Holyoke. 


American  Tissue  Mills 


By:    BENIAMIN    F.  PERKINS, 

President. 
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|     THE  FIRST  AND  LATEST  IN  PUBLIC  TRANSPORTATION  IN  HOLYOKE 


$  1948  * 

|  HOLYOKE  STREET  RAILWAY  COMPANY  | 
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Henry  G.  Sears 


Company 


Established  L863 


Wholesale  Grocers 
and  Confectioners 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


Quality  Establishes  Preference 


H  0 L  Y 0 K  E ,    M  A SSACH US E T  T S 
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Incorporated  January  31.  1859. 


HOLYOKE,  MASS. 


DAM  OF  HOLYOKE  WATER  POWER  CO. 
Length,  1,019  Feet;  Whole  Fall,  60  Feet  .  .  .  Capacity  of  Stream,  30,000  Horsepower 
WATER  POWER  FOR  HOLYOKE  INDUSTRIES 


House  and  Store  Lots  for  Sale 


ON  THE  MOST   REASONABLE  TERMS. 


OFFICE  No.  1  CANAL  ST. 

Newv  Baptist  Church,  Holyoke,  Mass. 


GEORGE  M.  BARTHOLOMEW,  President, 
W.  A.  CHASE,  Treasurer, 


HARTFORD,  CONN. 
HOLYOKE,  MASS. 


18  73 


[Reprint  of  Holyoke  Water  Power  Company  advertisement  of  1873]  ® 
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Incorporated  January  31,  1859 


1  Holyoke  Water  Power  Co. 


Ho  [yoke     J§p  Mass. 


DAM  OF  HOLYOKE  WATER  POWER  COMPANY 
Since  1848,  the  dam  and  hydraulic  system  have  provided  the  most  economical  source 

of  Power  for  Holyoke. 


Efficient  High  Pressure  Steam  Power  Plant 


Modern  Hydro-Electric  Power  Plants 


WATER  POWER 
STEAM  FOR  HEATING 


ELECTRIC  POWER 
MANUFACTURING  SPACE 


Land  for  Sale  for  Industries,  Stores  and  Homes  on  the  Most  Reasonable  Terms 


OFFICE   No.   1   CANAL  STREET 
ROBERT  E.  BARRETT,  Jr.,  President 

1948 


In  1948,  as  in  1873,  the  Holyoke  Water  Power  Company  is  continuing  to  harness  the 
Connecticut  River  to  provide  power  for  Holyoke.  In  addition,  modern  steam  turbine  equip- 
ment supplies  electricity  at  time  ol  low  river  flow. 
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Mount  Holyoke  College— in  1948 
and  the  Seminary — in  1873 


MOUNT  HOLYOKE  COLLEGF 

Foundey  by  Marti  Lyon  in  18.37' 


IN  1873,  as  the  neighbor  City  of 
Holyoke  was  being  incorporat- 
ed, Mount  Holyoke  Seminary 
was  entering  its  thirty-seventh  year. 
Miss  Julia  E.  Ward,  as  principal, 
guided  a  teaching  faculty  of  thirty 
and  a  student  enrollment  of  three 
hundred  and  one.  Three  years  before, 
i  he  new  little  library  had  been  added 
to  the  Seminary  Building,  which  had 
been  enlarged  several  times  since  its 
erection  in  1837. 

Today,  as  the  City  of  Holyoke  cele- 
brates its  seventy-fifth  anniversary, 
the  campus  of  Mount  Holyoke  Col- 
lege covers  643  acres  of  lawns,  wood- 
lands, farm  lands,  and  athletic  fields. 
There  are  more  than  fortv  residence 


and  academic  halls  to  accommodate 
the  eleven  hundred  and  some  stu- 
dents. The  faculty  and  administra- 
tion, under  President  Roswell  Gray 
Ham,  number  one  hundred  and  fifty 
and  the  trustees  twenty-five.  The  en- 
dowment funds  are  more  than  six  and 
a  half  million 

In  1873,  the  Seminary  students 
and  teachers  traveled  to  the  new  City 
of  Holyoke  on  foot  or  by  horse  and 
buggy.  Through  the  years  the  Col- 
lege, like  the  city,  has  grown  and 
prospered.  Ways  of  travel  have 
changed  but  the  college  people  con- 
tinue to  find  the  City  of  Holyoke 
friendly,  cooperative — a  good  neigh- 
bor. 
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A  Record  of  Progress 

Joseph  E.  Cheney,  late  founder  of  Cheney  &  Hunt,  Inc.,  early  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  offering  only  the  finest  and  most  dependable 
optical  and  jewelry  lines. 

His  original  establishment  was  located  on  Maple  Street  where  he 
opened  shortly  after  the  first  World  War  in  1919  Within  a  few  weeks 
he  was  joined  in  business  by  Fred  W.  Hunt. 

From  its  earliest  beginning  the  business  prospered  and  after  some 
years  of  progressive  growth  it  was  found  necessary  to  move  to  the 
large  store  presently  occupied  by  the  firm  of  Cheney  &  Hunt  on  High 
Street.  At  this  time  Jean  L.  Cheney  joined  the  organization  and  is 
now  President,  and  Fred  W.  Hunt,  Treasurer. 

In  its  29  years  of  service  to  the  people  of  Holyoke,  Cheney  &  Hunt, 
Inc.,  has  maintained  a  reputation  for  integrity  and  lor  service  in  the 
dignified,  traditional  manner. 


Jewelers  and  Silversmiths  Since  I 919 

281  HIGH  STREET 

HOLYOKE.  MASS. 
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William  Whiting,  founder  of  the  Whiting  Paper  Co. 
started  to  manufacture  paper  in  this  building  in  1863 


Whiting  No.  1  Mill,  1948 


WHITING  PAPER  COMPANY 
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A  Cordial  Welcome  to  Our  Neighbors  ■■  f  ^ 

and  Friends  [rem  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICERS  OF  THE  HOLYOKE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
Seated,  left  to  right  :    Mrs.  Nathan  P.  Avery,  second  vice-president;  John 
N.  Hazen,  president.    Standing,  left  to  right :    Conrad  Hemond.  Secretary- 
manager;    Francis    C     Heywood,    first    vice-president;    Herbert    W.  Scott, 
treasurer. 


Holyoke  is  one  of  the  beauty  spots  of  the  world. 
Its  inspiring  influences  have  entered  into  the  lives  of 
its  residents,  shaping  their  destines  for  better  ends. 

Holyoke  hums  with  the  creative  activity  of  skilled 
artisans  amidst  a  rare  combination  of  nature's  charm 
and  abundance,  educational  facilities,  farming  and 
fabricating,  opportunities  and  home  life 

Fortunate  indeed  are  those  who  call  it  "Home." 
They  are  prosperous  and  happy. 


Holyoke  Chamber  of  C 


ommerce 


"The  Spark-Plug  of  the  Community" 
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The  most  brill  iant  gem,  it  reflects  a  magnificent  splendor 
for  all  to  behold.  So,  too,  does  tke  City  of  Holyoke  reign 
on  tne  occasion  o  f  her  Di  amond  Anniversary. 

Holyoke  was  founded  hy  distinguished  men.  developed  by 
imaginative  men,  and  today  stands  proudly  on  a  pinnacle 
of  achievement.  Industrially,  civicly.  culturally,  and  educ 
tionally,  she  reflects  an  enviable  progress  for  all  to  admi 

So,  it  is  with  justifiable  pride  and  happiness  that  we, 
part  of  Holyoke,  say  .  .  . 


a- 
mire. 


as 


Congratulations  Holyolce 

on  your  Diamon  d  A  nniversa 


ry! 


Registered  Jeweler 
American  Gem  Society 
Fifty-f  our  Su  frolic  Si  reet 


1 


More  than  42  Years  Serving  Holyoke  and  Vicinity  With 

Buick  Automobiles 


The  first  model 
Buick  sold  by  us. 


1588  Northampton  Street 
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George  W.  Prentiss  &  Co. 


Established  1857 


Iron,  Steel  and  IN  on-Ferrous  W  ire 


439  DWIGHT  STREET 

HOLYOKE,  MAS? 


The  Prentiss  Wire  Mill  was  established  in  1857,  and  therefore, 
this  is  the  91st  year  of  operation  under  the  same  family  manage- 
ment. A  letter  written  by  the  Founder,  George  W.  Prentiss, 
March  11,  1864,  in  his  own  handwriting  is  re-produced  on  the 
following  page  and  explains  conditions  during  the  Civil  War. 
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FACSIMILE  OF  GEORGE  W.  PRENTISS'  LETTER 


I'/aUTC    <j/<*iX*to    1**  t  i<4ttd  ,6    ^  ******  ye>t*A    UrtAjt  a* 


at^yU^uu       -   -        <J  sU'S.        <*vu         •  4L»t  fe"  /gL*./£l 

Jf**  ^t*aL^^^j  4hju  J£0£  /St  jjfn  "■     ^**rrt^,   ft <\.  Great 
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FAMOUS 

Wonder  Bread 

A  Family  Favorite 

J 

In  Holyoke  Homes 

Jj^VERY  family  likes  to  serve  the  best  of  foods.    When  it  comes 
to  bread  that  means  Wonder  Bread.   Because  famous  slo- 
baked  Wonder  Bread  is  a  national  favorite — served  in  more 
homes  in  America  than  any  other  bread 

Here  in  Holyoke,  Wonder  Bread  has  been  popular  for  close  to  a 
quarter  century.  During  this  period  consumers  have  come  to 
depend  upon  this  doubly  fresh  bread  in  its  gay  balloon- 
decorated  wrapper. 

The  Wonder  Bakers  take  pride  in  the  loyalty  of  their  many 
grocers  and  customers  in  Holyoke  and  give  assurance  of  long 
and  continued  service  to  the  community  with  fresh  Wonder 
Bread  daily. 
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THEN  AND  NOW 


HOOD 
1846 


FOUNDED 


HOLYOKE 
1873 


TWO  GRAND  OLD  NAMES  IN  THE  STORY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

Harvey  P.  Hood,  a  Vermont  tarmboy,  established  the  Hood  Company  in  1846,  and  today,  H.  P.  Hood 
<S  Sons  is  still  operated  by  the  Hood  lamily.  Many  changes  have  taken  place  since  its  founding  and 
since  the  City  of  Holyoke  applied  for  its  charter,  some  twenty-seven  years  later,  but  both  Hood  and 
Holyoke  have  kepS  pace  with  progress.  Some  of  the  "firsts"  the  Hood  Company  has  initiated  in  New 
England  include  hiring  a  chemist  in  1896  to  inspect  milk  for  babies,  introducing  glass  bottles,  and  pay- 
ing farmers  a  premium  for  producing  extra  rich  milk. 

Congratulations,  Holyoke,  on  this  your  Seventy-fifth  Anniversary.  We  Lincerely  hope  that  we  will  be 
able  to  serve  your  people  for  many  more  years. 

MILK  ICE  CREAM 

H.  P.  HOOD  <fe  SONS 


172  Sargeant  Street 


Phone  8228 

HOOD'S  MILK  ...  to  be  sure 


Holyoke,  Mass. 
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Churchy 


"  THE    BEST    SEAT    IN    THE    HOUSE  " 


THE   fact  that  ideas  create  industries  is 
nowhere   better   illustrated   than   in  the 
history  of  the  C.  F.  Church  Mfg.  Co. 

The  industry  was  founded  in  Holyoke  in  1898, 
to  manufacture  brass  beds  with  a  new  type  of 
finish  known  as  "sheet  pyroxylin,"  one  of  the 
early  plastics.  Shortly,  the  Company  added 
new  sheet-covered  products  to  its  line,  includ- 
ing bathroom  stools,  towel  racks,  medicine  cab- 
inets .  .  .  and  toilet  seats. 

Rapidly    and    soundly   the   Company  grew. 


From  its  modest  original  eight  employees,  it 
grew  until  more  than  700  are  employed  today 
in  three  plants  in  Holyoke  and  Monson,  Mass., 
and  in  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

C.  F.  Chur.;h  Mfg.  Co.  has  won  the  position 
of  unquestionable  leadership  in  the  manufacture 
of  toilet  seats,  and  its  progress  into  the  new 
industrial  field — plastic  tile — is  expected  to  give 
added  strength  to  New  England's  prime  posi- 
tion in  the  manufacture  and  fabrication  of  plas- 
tics.   Its  growth  continues. 


C.  F.  CHURCH  MFG.  CO.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 
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Congratulations,  Holyoke  — 

PICKUP  MOTOR  CO.,  Inc.,  salutes  you  on  your  75th  Anniversary  as  a  city. 
We  are  proud  to  have  been  a  part  of  your  growth  and  progress  the  past 

quarter  of  a  century. 


The  horseless  carriage  had  not  yet  been  invented  when  Holyoke  became  $ 
a  city  back  in  1873.  And  it  was  not  long  out  of  its  pioneering  stage  when 
the  name  Pickup  became  identified  with  the  automobile  distribution  field 
in  Holyoke.  Pickup  Motor  was  organized  in  1922,  starting  on  the  site  of  the 
historic  old  Fiist  Congregational  church  at  1545  Nor mampton  street,  close  by 
the  present  location.  With  a  policy  of  furnishing  the  best  value  in  both  pas- 
senger cars  and  trucks,  Pickup  Motor,  distributors  of  both  Dodge  and  Plymouth 
motor  cars,  has  established  a  strongly-entrenched  reputation  putting  it  fore- 
most in  the  minds  of  motorists.  It  has  achieved  this  goal  by  progressing  with 
the  times  in  both  product  and  service  methods. 

PICKUP  MOTOR  CO.,  Inc. 


DODGE 

1527  NORTHAMPTON  STREET 


PLYMOUTH 


Holyoke,  Mass. 
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FOUR  GENERATIONS  OF  MANUFACTURE  IN  HOLYOKE 


lermania 


Mill: 


\l  GUST  <H  HSKKHG 


HERMANN  STURSBERG 


In  1864,  Hermann  Stursberg  migrated  from  Germany  to  this  country  and  organized  the 
Germania  Mills,  at  the  end  of  the  second  level  canal,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing 
woolen  goods.  His  brother,  August,  associated  with  him  in  Holyoke,  in  1868.  The 
records  show  that  in  the  same  year  a  sum  of  money  was  appropriated  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  a  tenement  house  for  the  welfare  of  the  employees.  In  1867,  August  Sturs- 
berg contributed  liberally  toward  the  building  of  one  of  the  first  churches  in  Holyoke. 
During  the  last  quarter  of  the  century,  Hermann  Stursberg's  three  sons,  William,  Julius, 
and  Hermann,  Jr.,  became  associated  with  the  mills.  Shortly  after  the  turn  of  the 
century,  Julius'  two  sons,  Albert  and  Herbert,  took  up  their  duties — Albert  in  the  styl- 
ing and  selling  division — Herbert  in  the  financial  department.  The  deaths  of  Julius, 
William,  and  Albert  Stursberg  and  Philip  L.  Schell,  all  within  a  period  of  five  years, 
plus  the  business  depression  of  1932,  necessitated  the  liquidation  of  the  Germania  Mills 
in  1933.  The  present  company,  The  Livingston  Worsted  Mills,  Inc.,  was  organized  in 
1934  by  Herbert  J.  Stursberg,  Julius  H.  Stursberg  and  the  late  Laird  Stursberg. 


IV  l  '•>'  '  >.-..■  k  l  - 
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1  Were  You  Born  in  Holyoke  ? 

w  No — I  am  a  Holyoker  by  choice ! 

ft  I  came  to  Holyoke  fifteen  years  ago,  at  the  time  when  mills  were  closed, 

8j  industry  was  down,  City  employees  were  unpaid  for  weeks  and  gloom  hung 

ft  heavy  everywhere.    The  formei  Chevrolet  and  Oldsmobile  dealers  had  failed 

ft  and  were  liquidated.   I  looked  at  the  River,  the  Dam,  the  Mills.    I  learned  that 

ft  the  population  was  composed  of  peaceful  People  who  wanted  to  work.  That 

ft  evidence  convinced  me  that  Holyoke  would  come  back.    I  had  worked  in  thirty 

ft  countries  of  the  world  for  General  Motors  and  was  looking  for  a  place  to  go 

ft  into  business.   I  decided  to  go  into  business  in  Holyoke  and  we  have  never  been 

ft  sorry  for  that  decision. 

ft  I  soon  bought  our  home  in  Highland  Park  and  our  business  property  on 

8)  both  sides  of  Suffolk  Street,  at  Elm.    I  have  cooperated  in  civic  affairs  gen- 

ft  erously,  including  having  been  Treasurer  of  the  Holyoke  Chamber  of  Com- 

ft  merce  since  1935.    Holyoke  is  now  my  home-town. 

Sfi  In  1933,  I  was  told  that  the  Automobile  dealers  here  were  not  equipped 
to  properly  service  the  cars  that  they  sold.    I  d3cided  that  "Service"  would  be 

8)  my  best  sales-asset.    I  established  " Holyoke 's  best-equipped  service  station." 

8)  We  have  constantly  replaced  old  equipment  with  the  latest  automotive  equip- 

ft  ment  in  order  to  correctly  handle  "every  service  for  Chevrolet  and  Oldsmobile 

ft  cars  and  trucks." 

2j  Since  the  end  of  the  war,  the  automobile  industry  has  been  handicapped  by 
?g  shortages  that  have  held  back  production  while  the  public  needed  cars  and 
ft  trucks.  I  established  a  priority  system  for  delivering  our  Chevrolets  and  Olds- 
ftj  mobiles.  Groups  1  and  2  and  3  are  all  delivered  and  included  Veterans  with 
ft  leg  disabilities  that  needed  the  Oldsmobile  Hydramatic  drive,  Doctors  who  re- 
ft turned  and  needed  transportation,  and  customers  who  sold  their  cars  to  us 
ft)  during  the  war  period.  Group  4  listings  are  Customers  who  bought  from  us 
ft)  when  we  were  competing  for  sales.  They  favored  us  then,  we  are  favoring  them 
ft)  now.  It  may  take  another  year  for  us  to  satisfy  this  customer-group.  In  the 
ft)  meantime,  our  shops  are  anxious  to  Service  your  vehicles,  to  give  you  safe, 
ft  economical  operation  at  low  cost.  Our  body-repairs  and  paint  shops  will  restore 
§5  pride  of  ownership  through  appearance  reconditioning.  Our  front-end  align- 
«  ment  equipment  will  correct  steering  troubles  and  out-of-line  conditions  that 
$  cause  excessive  tire  wear. 

ft  Frankly  speaking,  we  have  prospered  because  we  have  created  so  many 

ft  customer-friends.    We  have  given  our  best  efforts  to  Holyoke  and  vicinity, 

*  therefore,  our  business  has  prospered  with  this  community  and  we  are  proud 

«  to  be  a  cog  in  the  wheels  of  progress  in  Holyoke. 

1  Herbert  W.  Scott.,  Inc. 


120  Suffolk  Street  at  Elm 


Holyoke,  Mass 
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Holyoke  Board  of  Fire 
&  Casualty  Underwriters 

HOLYOKE,  MASSACHUSETTS 


We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Holyoke  Board  of  Fire  & 
Casualty  Underwriters,  congratulate  Holyoke  on  its  Seventy-Fifth 
Anniversary.    May  it  continue  to  grow  and  prosper. 


E.  H.  Allyn  &  Co. 
Mederic  H.  Beloin,  Jr. 
James  O.  Bergmann 
S.  J.  Bonvouloir 
The  Brainerd  Agency 
The  Canney  Agency 
W.  E.  Crosier  &  Co. 
Jams  J.  Dowd  &  Son 
John  E.  Driscoll 
N.  N.  Feldman  &  Son 
Arthur  E.  French 
Ronald  E.  Gillis 
A.  L.  Goodchild 
Robert  M.  Goss  Ins.  Agency 


Haberman  Ins.  Agency 
James  P.  Joyce 
Judd  &  Parsons 
Theodore  Kedzierski 
Prank  R.  Knox 
Eddie  Lafrenaye 
Henry  H.  Noel,  Inc. 
J.  J.  &  B.  E.  Long 
Edwin  A.  Moore 
Stephen  P.  O'Donnell 
Elliott  Potter 
Leocadia  A.  Rabinski 
George  V.  Ross  Ins.  Agency 
Henry  L.  Soutiere 

John  H.  Woods  Co. 
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CONGRATULATIONS  HOLYOKE 

On  Your 
SEVENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY 


Compliments  of 

Holyoke  Retail  Furniture 
Dealers7  Association 

Adaskin  Tilley  Furniture  Company 

Adelson  Furniture  Company 

Beique  Furniture  Company 

Collins  6c  Murray  Furniture  Company 

Dave's  Furniture  Company 

Epstein  Furniture  Company 

Heywood  Furniture  Company 

Jay's  Juvenile  Furniture  Company 

Kane  Furniture  Company 

Lord's,  Incoiporated 

Octo's  Furniture  Mart 

Queen  Bedding  Stores 

Reliable  Furniture  Company 

Royal  Furniture  Company 

Ruby's  Furniture  Stores 

Salem  -  Horn  Furniture  Company 

Valley  Furniture  Company 

Weinstein  Furniture  Company 

Wernick  Furniture  Company 


Our  Creed 


Finest  Furniture  at  Fairest  Prices 
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The  Ho/yoke  Retail  Liquor  Dealers  Association  recalls  that 


*"   JeteerMi  in  the  -Jofett 


ere 


During  Holyoke's  early  days,  before  the  establishment  of  our 
clubs  and  societies,  the  most  popular  gathering  places  for  the  men  of 
the  town  were  the  old-time  taverns.  Here,  during  the  long  winter 
evenings,  they  would  meet  to  spend  their  few  hours  of  leisure  at  cards 
or  chess,  or  perhaps  just  to  smoke  and  talk  of  politics  or  sport. 

The  tavern  near  the  site  of  the  old  sawmill  at  Hampden  and  Lin- 
den Streets  overlooked  the  lumbering  and  fishing  industries  on  the 
Connecticut,  and  no  doubt  the  men  from  the  river  would  repair  to 
its  tap  room  of  an  evening  to  regale  each  other  with  the  tall  tales  for 
which  they  were  noted. 

Besides  offering  a  pleasant  spot  to  while  away  the  evenings  in 
congenial  pursuits,  the  tavern  was  also  a  convenient  place  for  the 
town's  business  men  to  discuss  company  plans.  This  was  true  of  the 
company  engaged  in  shad  fishing  which,  in  those  days,  was  a  very 
profitable  undertaking,  and  lucky  was  he  who  had  a  share  in  this 
venture. 

On  an  evening  late  in  the  winter,  the  members  of  this  group  would 
meet  at  Crafts'  Tavern  to  organize  for  the  coming  year.  There  would 
be  fifteen  or  twenty  men  come  together,  and  having  ordered  a  pitcher 
of  flip,  they  proceeded  to  get  down  to  business. 

(Flip  was  made  in  a  laige  brown  stone  pitcher.  A  dozen  eggs  and 
a  pound  of  sugar  were  beaten  together,  a  pint  to  a  quart  of  "Old  Santa 
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Cruz"  Rum  was  added,  and  then  such  an  amount  of  water  as  was 
deemed  to  the  company's  taste.  Meanwhile  the  flip  iron,  a  three-foot 
rod,  somewhat  thicker  than  a  poker,  had  been  heating  in  the  coals  of 
the  wide  fireplace.  It  was  pulled  out  red-hot  from  the  fire,  wiped,  and 
plunged  into  the  liquor  which,  when  it  was  sufficiently  heated  was 
served  steaming  hot  The  pitcher  was  passed  about  on  a  platter  and, 
after  everyone  had  partaken,  was  set  on  the  hearth  to  keep  the  flip 
warm.) 

The  business  of  the  evening  was  to  select  a  captain,  a  head  seine 
man,  and  a  shore  seine  man.  A  committee  was  also  appointed  to 
calk  the  boat,  to  see  that  the  net  was  in  order,  and  to  mend  it  if  neces- 
sary or  perhaps  buy  a  new  one.* 

Once  the  business  was  settled,  and  the  pitcher  of  flip  drained,  the 
company  broke  up,  and  the  members  departed  for  their  homes.  Nor 
did  the  card  players  or  other  loiterers  tarry  much  longer,  for  though 
mine  host  would  welcome  the  late  traveler,  no  matter  what  the  hour, 
most  of  the  men  were  on  their  way  to  bed  before  10  o'clock.  And  with 
good  reason  too,  since  everyone  from  the  richest  merchant  to  the  poor- 
est laborer  worked  long  hard  hours,  and  a  good  night's  rest,  (as  well 
as  plenty  of  hearty  food)  was  deemed  essential  for  each. 

The  Holyoke  Retail  Liquor  Dealers'  Association 

Comprising  Hotel,  Restaurant,  Tavern,  Club,  Drug  and 
Package  Store  Licensees. 

*A  complete  description  of  the  actual  fishing  operation  is  given 
in  the  accompanying  "Story  of  Holyoke." 
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